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THEN we conſider the variety of channels through which literary 
Y Improvements are diffuſed to the Public, it appears a matter of 
aſtoniſhment that, while the Profeſſors of Literature have monthly in- 
_ creaſed their intellectual treaſures, the Architects, Surveyors, Carpenters, 
and Maſons, have been unnoticed, and paſſed by as unworthy of the 
Inſtruction or aſſiſtance of thoſe who are eminent in their reſpective pro- 
feſſions. Whence this omiſſion could proceed, it is not eaſy to inveſti- 


gate; but as it is time that this tribute ſhould be paid, a ſet of Gentle- 


men have formed themſelves into a Society to promote the improvement 
of Architecture. Each of them has dedicated his labours to that particu- 
lar department, in which he has been principally engaged, and in which 
he has obtained the palm of excellence. ; 
Architecture, or the art of erecting edifices, is, doubtleſs, of very great 


antiquity ; and was, perhaps, preceded only by agriculture itſelf : Hence 


Theodore calls the latter the eldeſt ſiſter of Architecture. The exceſſive 
heats of ſummer, and ſeverity of winter, the inconvenience of rain, and 
the violence of wind, ſoon inſtructed mankind to ſeek for ſhelter, and pro- 


vide themſelves with proper retreats, to defend themſelves againſt the incle- 


mency of the weather. But theſe at firſt were only ſmall huts, built very 

rudely with the branches of trees, and very indifferently covered. 
In the time of Vitruvius, they ſhewed at Athens, as a curious relic of 

antiquity, the roof of the Areopagus, made of clay; and at Rome, in the 


temple of the Capitol, the cottage of Romulus thatched with ſtraw. After 


theſe rude eſſays, buildings of wood were introduced, and theſe ſuggeſted 
the ideas of columns and architraves. But the workmen became every 
day more induſtrious and more expert. Inſtead of thoſe flight huts which 


ſatisfied them at firſt, they began to erect great walls of ſtone and brick 


upon ſolid foundations, and to cover them with boards and tiles. And, 
in proceſs of time, their reflections, founded on experience, led them to 
diſcover the juſt rules of proportion. = es : 
Moſes informs us, that Cain built a city. Aſia was therefore the cradle 
of Architecture, there it had its birth, and there it attained a conſiderable 
degree of perfection, and thence it ſpread into other parts of the world. 
It is indeed to be lamented, that not one ſingle Treatiſe, written by the 
Greeks upon Architecture, has reached our hands. The only books we 
have of theirs upon the ſubject, are the ftructures of thoſe antieat maſters 
{till ſubſiſting, whole beauty is univerſally acknowledged, and which have 
been the admiration of all good Judges. Theſe ſtructures are ſuperior to all 
the precepts they could have left us. The Romans borrowed the art from 
the Greeks ; and under Auguſtus, when good taſte univerſally prevailed, 
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cara it to a great degree of perfection. But it fell with the Weſtern 
empire, and was not recovered for the ſpace of twelve centuries. In 
the two laſt centuries, the Architects ot Italy, England and France, 
employ'd themſelves wholly in retrieving. the primitive impheity and 
beauty of antient Architecture. 

Every thing in Architecture is, or ſhould be; proportioned to the bulk, 
ſtrength, delicacy, richneſs, or ſimplicity that is required. Such we 
mean to repreſent every article in the courſe of this Work. The Public 
may be aſſured that the Gentlemen concerned in this performance, will 


ſpare neither labour or expence to render it univerſally uſeful ; and they 


Hatter themſelves they are not unequal to the taſk they have undertaken, 

Architects, in general, have, in their publications, conſidered the mag- 
9b ee of building, rather than its uſe; it mall be our taſk to unite 
both; for architecture cannot be more grand than it is uſeful ; nor is its 
dignity more to be conſidered than its convenience. 

Though it is our intention to take the pupil by the hand, and lead bir 
through every branch of Architecture, till he attains the higheſt degree 
of perfection in that noble ſcience; yet, in order to render it worthy the 


attention of every one connected with it, we ſhall in every number give 


ſomething that may be uſeful to adepts in the ſeience, as well as to thoſe 
who have but juſt entered upon the ſtudy of it. We ſhall, indeed, in 
each number, endeavour to introduce ſomething in the common way, 


ſomething in a taſte ſaperior to that, and ſomething elegant and ſuperb. 
By purſuing this method, every . of our Readers will find lomething 
to inſtruct and entertain. 


This Performance will conſiſt of two parts, viz. RY HER il and prati- 
cal. The theoretical parts {hall conſiſt of ſuch inſtructions as are neceſ- 


ſary to form the complete Architect; and the practical part ſhall furniſh 


Plans, Elevations, Sections, &c. with their Explanations, as models for 
the practical Builder. 
The two parts are ſeparately paged, that, at the concluſion of the Work, 


they may be bound ſeparate : and we flatter ourſelves, that the Purcha- 


ſers will then be poſſeſſed of a Complete Body of Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Architecture. 

As we propole to begin our Theory with the molt fimple inſtructions, 
and advance progteſſively to the ſublime parts, we propoſe, as a founda- 
tion, to give an alphabetical deſcription of all ma terms of art which are 
uled in e 5 
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 AEPHABETICAL DESCRIPTION 
o THE Tos 
Terms of ArT which are uſed in BUILDING; 
| FORMING ALSO A COMPLETE 


BUILDER'S DICTIONARY. 


BAC US, the ſuperior member: of ihe capital, to which it ſerves as a 
kind of crown, on which the architrave reſts z terminating the co- 

lamn with its capital at the top, as the Plinth. another {quare piece, does 
with its baſe at the bottom. It is ſaid the original of the Abacus was a 
ſquare tile, laid over a baſket, round which leaves of the Acanthus or 
Bear's breech grew; whence the Corinthian capital was derived. But the 
Abacus is certainly of earlier origin. It is well known, that the Doric 
order was long prior to the Corinthian ; and thefe is an Abacus on that in 
the remains of the Parthenion at Athens, though the columns have no baſe. 
It repreſents. a tile indeed in the Corinthian order, but its four ſides are. 
ſegments of circles, In the earlieſt inſtances, it ſerved only to give breadth 
to the top of the columns, and a level ſupport to the entablature. For 
this reaſon we ſee the Abacus of the Doric capital, very large 1 in the moſt 
ancient buildings. In the infancy of Agriculture, trunks of trees were 
raiſed upright for columns, and others laid acruts them to bear the roof. 
The Abacus was then a ſquare picce, added to the top of the column, to 
ſupport thoſe others more conveniently. | he Abacus was then made 
fquare and plain on the fides, as in the ancient Doric; and in the Tuſcan, 
added by the Romans; but in the Corinthian and Com polite, it is altered. 
Its four fides are hallowed or arched inwards, and it is decorated in the 
center with a flower or other ornament. In the 1 uican order, the Abacus. 
is of a great thickneſs, and is called, by ſome, the dye of the capital; in 
the later Doric, a cymatium is ſometimes put over it, fo that it loſes even 
its place: and in the Ionic, it is wrought with an oval crowned with a 
filiet ; or it is compoſed of a cima rever/a and fillet only. In the Tuſcan 
order, the Abacus is of the ſame form with the plinth of the baſe; In 
the richer orders, it loſes its native form, the four ſides or faces of it being. 
arched or cut inwards with ſome ornament, as a role, or other flower, the 
tail of a fiſh, &c. in the middle of each arch. Others tell us, that in 
the Corinthian and Compobite, it is compoſed of an-ovolo, a fillet, and a 
cavetto. Andrea Falladio, in the Tuſcan order, gives the name of Aba- 


cus to the plinth above the echynus, or boultin; which he 1ays is uſgaliy 
. B „ e . 


1 
called a dado or dye, from its form, and is one-third of the whole height 
of the capital. He alſo deſcribes the Abacus of the Corinthian order to 
be one- ſeventh part of the whole capital, divided into three parts, the up- 


permoſt of which 1s a boultin, and one-third of the next third below is 
the fillet, and the remaining part below, which is one and two-thirds, is 


the plinth and the Abacus. The Abacus is not always reſtrained to the 


capital of the column, Scamozzi uſing it in a very different ſenſe ; viz, a 
concave moulding in the capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal. 

ABREUVOIR, or ABREVOIR, in Maſonry, fignifies tne joint or juncture 
of two ſtones, or the ſpace or interſtice to be filled up with mortar or 
cement. f | | 

ABUTTALS, (from Aboutir, fr. to border upon) the buttings and 
boundings of land, either to the eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, ſhewing on 
whatever lands, ſtreets, highways, &c. the ſeveral extremes abut or ter- 
minate. Camden obferves, that limits were formerly diſtinguiſhed by 
Hillocks raiſed on purpoſe, which were called botentines, whence we 
have the word buttings.. | : ; . 

ABSCISSE or ABSC1SSA, in Conics, any part of the diameter or axis of 
a curve, ccntained between its vertex, or ſome other fixed point, and the 
interſection of an ordinate. Such is the line AO, contained between the 
vertex A of the curve BAC, 1 b n 


\ 


The word is derived from a: /cindere, to cut off, In the parabola, the 
abſcifle is a third proportional to the parameter and the ordinate. In the 
ellipſis, the iquare of the ordinate is equal to the rectangle undet the pa- 
rameter and the abſciſſe, leſſened by another rectangle under the ſaid ab- 
ſciſſe. In the hyperbola, the {quares of the ordinates are as the rectan- 
gles of the abſciſſe, by another line compounded of the abſciſſe, and the 
tranſverſe axis. In theſe two prop ſitions, relating to the ellipſis and the 
hyperbola, the origin of the abſciſſes, on the point A, from whence they 
begin to be reckoned, is ſuppoſed to be the vertex of the curve, or, which 
amounts to the ſame, the point where the axis meets it; for if the origin 
of the abſciſſes be taken from the center, as is frequently done, then the 


ACANTHUS, 


ſ P 1 

'' ACANTHUS, in Botany, a plant- producing an irregular, monopetalous 
flower, terminated in a ring at the bottom. It is called in Engliſh Bear's 
Breech; the leaves of which make an ornament in the Corinthian and 
Compoſite orders. There are two ſpecies of plants of the ſame name; 
one of which 1s wild, and the other cultivated in gardens. The firſt is 
called in Greek Acantha, which ſignifies a thorn, on account of its having 

rickly leaves; and in that which the major part of the Gothic ſculptors 
ht imitated in their ornaments. The ſecond is called in Latin Branca 
urſina, becauſe they pretend it reſembles a bear's foot. The ancient and 
modern ſculptors have preferred the latter, and make uſe of it particularly 
in their capitals. Vitruvius ſays, that this plant gave occaſion to Callima- 
chus, the Grecian ſculptor, to compoſe the Corinthian capital. It hap- 
pened as follows. An old woman of Athens, happening to place a 
baſket, covered with a little tile, over the root of an Acanthus, which 
grew on a young lady's grave at Corinth; the plant ſhooting up the fol- 
lowing ſpring, entirely encompaſſed the baſket, till, meeting with the 
tile, it curled back in a kind of ſcrolls. Paſſing by, he obſerved it, and 
immediately executed a capital on this plan, repreſenting the tile by the 
abacus, and the leaves of the Acanthus by the volutes or ſcrolls; and 
the baſket (which the French call Tambour) by the vaſe or body of the 

capital. Garden Acanthus is more indented than the wild, and more re- 
ſembles parſley or ſmallage, as it is found repreſented in the Compoſite 
capitals of Titus, and Septimius Severus, at Rome. The place of the 
Acanthus leaves is on the ball of the capital, which they cover; and they 
are the diſtinction of the two rich orders from the three others; and their 
diſpoſition, in a ſeparate manner on theſe two, diſtinguiſhes them from one 


another. The Greek ſculptors have taken ſome liberties in their repreſen- 


tations of the leaves of this plant. Sometimes the indentings are tov deep. 
and often too numerous for nature. They alſo introduce olive leaves and 
laure] leaves in the diviſion; but they crave them with fo much freedom, 
and with ſo little regard to truth, that, like berald- paintings, if we 

were not told what they repreſent, we ſhould find it difficult to gueſs, 
ACCELERATED MoTloN, in Mechanics, is that whoſe velocity is 
 _ conſtantly increaſed ; and if the acceſſions of velocity be equal in cqual 
times, the motion is ſaid to be uniformly accelerated. This comes chiefly 
under conſideration, in the deſcent of heavy bodies, by the force of gra- 
vity. Notwithſtanding various opinions on this ſubject; the cauſe ot ac- 
celeralicn is nothing myſterious; the principle of gravitation, which deter- 
mines the body to deſcend, determining it to be accelerated by a neceſ - 
ſary conſequence, A body having once began to deſcend through the im- 
pulſe of gravity, that ſtate is now, by Sir Iſaac Newton's firſt law, become 
as it were natural to it, ipſomuch that, were it left to itielf, it would for 
ever continue to deſcend, though the firſt cauſe of its deſcent ſhould cee ſe. 
| ee eee eee e 
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| But, beſides this determination to deſcend, impreſſed upon it by the firſt 


caule, which would be ſufficient to continue the degree of motion already 
began to infinity, new impulles are continually. ſuperadded by the ſame 
cauſe, which continue to act upon the body already in mation, in the ſaine 
manner as if it had remained at reſt: there being then two cauſes ot mo- 


tion, acting both in the ſame ditection, it neceſſarily follows, that the 


motion which they unitedly produce, mult be more conſiderable t an 
what either could produce ſeparately; and, as long as the velocity is thus 
increaſed, the ſame cauſe ſtill fubſiſting to increaſe it yet More, the deſcent 
mult of neceſſity be continually accelerated Suppoſing that gravity, from 
whatever principle, acts uniformly upon all bodies, at the ſame diſtance 
from the center of the earth, dividing the time which the he vy body 
takes up in falling to the earth into infinitely ſmall equal parts, this gra- 
vity will impell the body towards the center of. the earth, in the fiſt infi- 
nitely ſhort inſtant of the deſcent; It, after this, we ſuppo! e the action 
of gravity to ceaſe, the body will continue perpetually to advance un iform- 


ly towards the earth's center, with an infinitely ſmall velocity, equal to 


that which reſulted from the firſt impulle. But then, if we {uppolc that 
the action of gravity continues in the ſecond inſtant, the body will receive 
a new impulſe towards the earth, equal to that which it received in the 
firſt inſtant, conſequently its velocity will be doubled; in the third initant 


1 will be tripled; in the fourth quadrupled; and ſo on. For the impulle 


made in any preceding inſtant, is no ways altered by that which is made 
in the following one; but they are accumulated on each other: wherefore, 
the inſtants of time being ſuppoſed infinitely ſmall,. and all equal, the ve- 
locity acquired by the falling body will be, in every inſtant, as the times 
from the beginning of the deſcent, and conſequently the velocity will be 
proportional to the time in which-it is acquired. The motion of an al- 


cending body, or of one that is impelled upwards, is diminiſhed or re- 


tarded by the ſame principle of gravity, acting in a contrary direction, 
after the ſame manner that a falling body i is accelerated, A body projected 
upwards, aſcends until it has loſt all its motion, which it does in the ſame 


Interval of time that the ſame body would have taken up in acquiring by 
falling, a velocity equal to that with which the falling body begun to be 
projected, upwards, and conſequently the heights to which bodies projected 


upwards, with different Fler ce. arrive, are to each other as the iquare 
of thoſe velocities. 

ACCIDENTAL Point, in Perſpective, the point in the horizontal line, 
where the projections of two lines, Parallel to each other, meet the re- 
ſpective plane. 1 | 

AccL:vity, the lope or aſcent of a line or r plane, conſidered i in its aſ- 


| cending direction; as the aſcent of an hill is the acclivity ; and, on the 


contrary, the deſcent is the declivity. The word is compounded of ad, 
and clivus, a Hope. Some writers have uſed the term Acclivity as ſynoni= 
mous 


* 
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mous with talus; but the latter properly fignifies the flope in general, 


whether it be conſidered as aſcending or deſcending. 
ACROTERIA, improperly called AcRoTERs, in Architecture, ſmall 


pedeſtals, upon which globes, vaſes, or ſtatues, are placed at the end or 


center of pediments, or frontiſpieces. According to Vitruvius, the hei ght 


of the Acroteria, at the extremities, ſhould be only one-half of that of 


the tympanum; whereas that in the center ought to be one eighth more. 
Acroteria alſo fignify the figures placed as ornaments or crownings on the 
tops of churches; and ſometimes thoſe ſharp pinnacles, ſtanding in rows 
about flat buildings, with rails and baluſters, are called Acroteria. The 
word is Greek, and fignifies the ſummit or higheſt point of any thing, 
"AERIAL PERSPECTIVE, that which 1s repreſented both weak and di- 


miniſhed, in proportion to the diſtance from the eye. It is founded on 
this, that the longer a column of air an object is ſeen through, the weaker 


do the viſual rays emitted from it affect the eye. The object of Aerial 


Perſpective is principally colours of objects, whoſe force and luftre it takes 


off more or leſs, to make them appear as if more or leſs remote. 

Aura, or ApJuUTAGE, in Hydraulics, a ſmall pipe fitted to the 
aperture of a Jet deau, or fountain. Experiments have ſhewn, that a re- 
ſervoir of 12 feet height above the orifice of an Ajutage of three lines dia- 
meter, delivers 14 Paris pints of water in a minute. This may ſerve as a 
fundamental rule for fountains, afſiſted by the following principles. When 
the height of the reſervoirs 1s the ſame, and the orifices of the Ajutages 
different, the expence of water is proportional to the ſquares of the dia- 
meters of the Ajutages, when the expence of water, through different 


Ajutages, is thus computed. If 9, the ſquare of 3, gives, by experiment, 


14 pints, what will an Ajutage of 5 or 6 lines give. The anſwer is, 39 
pints for 5, and 56 pints for 6. If the expence of two reſervoirs of un- 


equal heights, and different Ajutages, be required, proceed by the follow- - 


ing rule. The expence of water of two reſervoirs, whoſe heights are 
different, and alſo their Ajutages, are in the compound ratio of the ſquares 
of the diameters of the Ajutages, and of the ſubduplicate ratio of the 


heights. Water ſpouting upwards, through an Ajutage, would aicend to 


the fame height as that of its upper ſurface in the reſervoir, were it not 
for the reſiſtance of the air, the friction at the ſides of the Ajutage, and 
ſome little impediments at the motion of. the water in itſelf; on account 
of which, the height of the riſe is always defective. It is found, by ex- 
perience, that if the direction of the Ajutage be a ſmall matter incline, 
the water will riſe higher than if it be truly upright ; and that a poliſhed 
round hole, in a thin plate of metal, at the top of the pipe, by way of 
Ajutage, will ſuffer the water to ſpout higher than when it is cylindrical or 
Conical. Experience alfo ſhews, that the bigneſs of the pipe of the Aju- 
tage ſhould be enlarged at and near the furface of the water in the reſer- 
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voir, and that ach pipe ſhould be much larger than the Ajutage: alſo that 


there is a certain length among the ſeveral diameters of the Aiutages, which 
will ſpout the greateſt height pofſible, and which muſt not exceed an inch 
and aquarter. Likewiſe, the height of the ſpout mult have its limits, 
loo feet being almoſt as much as it will bear. Let it be obſerved, I. that the 
ſquares of the quantities flowing out from the ſame Ajutage in equal times, 
are in the ratio of the heights of the liquid above the aperture. 2. The 
times in which cylindrical veſſels of the ſame diameter and height are emp- 


tied, the liquid flowing from unequal apertures, are in the inverſe ratio of. 


the areas of thoſe apertures.” 3. Cylindrical veſſels of unequal baſes, but 
of equal heights, are emptied through equal apertures in times that are in 
the ratio of their baſes. 4. The times in which any cylindrical veſſels are 


evacuated, are in a ratio compounded of the bales, the inverſe ratio of the 
apertures, and direct ratio of the ſquare roots of the heights. If the fide 
of a cylindrical veſſel, beginning from the bale be divided into lengths, 
which are as 1, 4, 9, 16, &c. viz. the ſquares of the natural numbers, 


1, 2, 3, 4, &c. the ſurface of the water (running out through an hole or 


aperfure at the bottom) will deſcend from each of thoſe diviſions to the 


next, in. the ſame time. In the above inveſtigations, we always ſuppoſe 
the velocity of the effluent water to remain conſtant during the evacuation 


and therefore, when we ſpeak of the time of emptying a cylindrical veſſel, 
we only mean that time in which (the veſſel being kept conſtantly full) a 


quantity of the liquid, equal in magnitude to the capacity of the veſſel, 
will flow through the Ajutage, or aperture, in the fide of the perpendi- 


cular cylinder. 


ALABASTER, Alubaftrites, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 8 a genus 
of foſſils, nearly allied to marble. It is an elegant (tone of great bright- 
neſs, and will receive a fine poliſh, but i IS brit e Naturaliſts enumerate 
ſeveral ſpecies of alabaſter; as, the inow- white ſhining alabaſter. Boet 
informs us, that this ſtone is*extremely, white, and found in Taurus in 
pieces only large enough to make diſhes and the like; but it was former! 


brought flom Arabia, It is not very compact, but heavy, and conliſts of 


a multitude of broad flat particles, which are very bright, and perie&ly 
white. It cuts very freely, and is capable of a fine poliſh. There are 
very large ſtrata of it in Arabia, Egypt, and many parts of Italy, 
Whitiſh yellow alabaſter is of a ſoft conliſtence, and called by Boet, the 
Phengites of Pliny, who affirms it was found in Cappadocia, It is of a 
looſe open texture, conſiderably heavy, and nearly of the colour of honey ; 
but the colour is more deep in ſome places than in others. it conſiſts of 
irregular pieces lying in tables one over another, though with regularity, 
and altogether compole a remarkable bright and very brittle mals. Beſides 
the placcs above-mentioned, it has been found in Germany, France, and 
Derbyſhire, Yellow and reddiſh variegated Alabaſter is the common 
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Alabaſter of the ancients. It is ſo ſoft, that it may be cut with a, knife ; 
and has the ſame name in all languages, It is remarkably bright, olit- 
tering, and almoſt tranſparent ; and its texture very looſe and open, though 
it is moderately heavy. The ground is of a clear pale yellow, Letween 
that of honey and amber, and has the\ſame with crooked undulated veins, 


ſome of which are broad, and others narrow; ſome of a pale red, others | 


whitiſh, and cthers again of a very agreeable pale brown. It will bear a 
very fine poliſh, and conſiſts of large angular ſparry concretione. It was 
"at nerly found only in Egypt, but is now met with in many parts of England, 
Its uſe is chiefly in making monuments in churches, &. where there 
are many figures in relief, or bas relief, &c. carved. It is alſo uſed for 
carving coats af arms cut in relief, to be ſet in brick or ſtone in the fronts 
of houſes. Alabaſter cuts very ſmooth and eaſy, and is much uſed by 
ſculptors in making ſmall ſtatues, vaſes, columns, &c. It is alſo uſed 
like plaiſter of Paris, being firſt burnt and calcined, then mixed with wa- 
ter to a thin conſiſtence; which being afterwards caſt into a mould, it 
very reagily coagulates into a ſolid body. | 
ALcovs, from Alco/a, Spanith, a receſs. or part of a e ſepa- 
rated by an eſtrade, or partition of columns, and other correſponding or- 
naments; in which either a bed of ſtate is placed, or ſeats to entertain 
company. Where a part of a room is ſeparated by a ſcreen of columns, 
and has feats in it (whether with or without a bed, it is called an Alcove ; 
and the ſeats in gardens, when they i in any manner approach to the form 


of ſuch a part of the room, are in the{ſame manner called Aicoves. Theſe 


Alcoves are frequent in noble houſes in Spain. 


ALDER-TREE, Anus, in Botany. There are eight ſpecies of this plant 
enumerated by. botanical authors ; but the common Alder is generally 


meant by that name. There is a peculiar beneficial property belonging 


to this tree ; for no beaſt will crop it ; which. faves the great charge of 
fencing it after planting. .Formerly Jarge alders were uſed for building 


boats, and now they are fo much eſteemed for ſuch parts of works as lie con- 


tinually under water ; where it will become as Hard as ſtone; but, if it 
be ſometimes ſuffered to lie expoſed to the weather, and at Sher times un- 
der the ground in watery places, it will decay in a very ſhort tine. Vi- 
truviu, io forms us, that the moraſſes about Ravenna, in Italy, were piled 
with Alder timber, in order to build upon; for which ute he highly com- 
mends it. 1 he Rialto, that celebrated bridge at Venice, over the grand 
canal, which bears a vaſt weight, is built upon piles of this wood. 
Trunks of trees, or po'es of this wood, are excęedingly uſeful in making 
pumps, water pipes, &c. In the country they are uſed for water -pipes. 
for the conveyance of water through bogs and dams ; and allo for water- 
pipes for conveying water to ſupply houles f.om any ſpring, , Large poles 
of trees of this wood are allo uſed for ground-cuts, tor conveying water out. 


of 
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of ſtews. Theſe poles are about ei ight or ten inches diameter, and the cavity 


in them about four, or four and a half, But for water-pipes, the poles 
need not be above four or five inches diameter, and the cavity about an inch 
and a quarter, or an inch and a half diameter. As to the method of bo: 
ring Alder- pipes: theſe poles being laid on horſes or treſſels of a proper 
height, to reſt the augur upon while they are boring, they ſet up a lath, to 


turn the leaſt end of the poles, to fit them to the cavities of the great end 


of the others. The lath being ſet up, and the poles cut to the lengths they 
will conveniently hold, viz. eight, ten, or twelve feet, they turn the 
{mall ends of the poles about five or fix inches in length, to the ſize they 
intend to bore the larger ends, about the ſame depths, viz. five or fix 
inches. This is intended to make a joint to ſhut each pair of poles toge- 
ther ; the concave part being the female part, and the other part the male 
of the joint. In turning of the male part, they turn a channel in it, or 


aà ſmall groove at a certain diſtance from the end; and, in the female part, 


they bore a ſmall hole to fit over this channel, This being done, they 
bore the holes through ; and, to prevent them from boring out at the 
Hides, they ſtick great nails at each end, to be a guide to them in boring 
ſtrait through; though they uſually bore them at both ends, by which 


means, if a pole be crobked one way, they can bore it through and not 


ſpoil it. The holes being bored, they form them into pipes in the ground; 


in order to which they dig a trench, and prepare it with clay, to ram them 
in the female part, which is firſt bound with an iron ring round it, to 


prevent its ſplitting; afterwards they drive in the male part, till the groove 
in it is juſt under the hole; and pour melted pitch hot into the hole, in 
the female part. By this means the junctures are rendered very compact and 


| cloſe; and in this manner they proceed till they have laid all their poles or 


pipes in their order. 
ALLEY, in Perſpective, is that which is larger at the entrance than at 
the iſſue, to give it a greater appearance of length. 
ALTIMETRY, the art of meaſuring altitudes or heights, whether ac- 
ceſſible or inace:ſſible. | 
AMPHITHEATRE, a ſpacious edifice of a circular or oval form, with 
Tiling ſeats, on which the people fat to behold the combats, or gladiators, 
wild beaſts, and other ſports. Amphitheatres were originally built of 
wood ; and Statilius Taurus, in the reign of Auguſtus, was the firſt who 
erected one of ſtone. The loweſt part was called Arena, from its being 
generally ſtrewed with ſand, for the conveniency of the combatants ; and 
round the area were vaults, in which the wild beaſts appointed for the 
me ws were contained. Above theſe cells was erected a large circular pe- 
riſtyle, for accommodating the emperors, ſenators, and other perſons of 
diſtinction. Over the N were the rows of benches, Which were 
entered 
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entered by avenues terminated: by gates. The theatres of the antients 
were built in the form of a ſemicircle, only exceeding a juſt ſemicirele by 
one- fourth part of the diameter; and the amphitheatre is nothing more 
than a double- theatre, or two theatres joined together; ſo that the longeſt 
diameter of the amphitheatre, was, to the ſhorteſt, as one and an half to 
one. We have the remains of three very conſiderable ones ſtanding at 
this time; the Collſcum, which was an amphitheatre of Veſpaſian; another 
at Verona in Italy; and the third in Languedoc, near Niſmes. There 
are alſo remains of ſome others TEE 
ANCHnoR, in Architecture, a ſort of carving reſembling an Anchor. 
They are generally placed as part of the enrichments of the boultins of 
capitals of the Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic orders; and alſo of the boultins 
of bed - mouldings of the Doric, Ionic,, and Corinthian cornices; theſe 
Anchors and eggs being carved alternately. throughout the whole buildings. 
AN coNESs, the corners or coins of walls, - croſs- beams, or raftors, 
Vitruvius calls the conſoles (a kind of brackets or ſhouldering pieces) by 
this name. | F 
AxcLx, Angulus, the mutual inclination of two lines, which meet and 
form an Angle in one point. But if two lines meet in ſuch a manner, as 
to have no inclination to each other, they will generate a right-line, and 
a right - line equal to both their lengths, without forming any Angle. And. 
on the contrary, if any right-line meet another right-line in any dif-, 
ferent poſition, they will conſtitute an Angle at their point of meeting. 
An Angle is ſignified by the three letters, of which the middlemoſt al- 
ways denotes the Angle; fo in the caſe of the two right Angles; in the 
figure Rien AN GLE, which follows, the one is denoted by the letters 
ECD, and the other by the letters ECB. nn... ol 
A RIGHT ANGLE is that whole legs are perpendicular to each other, 
and is conſtituted by the meeting of two right lines, with an equal in- 
alination;. that is, if la line, as EC, meet another line, as DBB. 
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and inclines no more towards D, than it does towards B, butiſtands: di- 
rectly ſquare between both, then the angle is called a Right Angle, and 
the line EC is therefore called a perpendicular line to the line DB. The 
line EC ſtanding upon the line BD, at C, is perpendicular thereto; be- 
cauſe, if you deſcribe a ſemicirele on C, with any radius, as BED, the 
| D arch 


Q 
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arch BE will be equal to the arch DE; and. ſince both arches are equal N 
to each other, and to a ſemicircle alſo, being taken together, it therefore 
follows that both the angles on either {ide are equal, and are therefore cal- 
led Rect or Right Angles. As the ſemicircle BED contains one hundred 
and eighty degrees, being juſt the half of three hundred and ſixty degrees, 
contained in every whole circle, and is equally divided in C, by the per- 
pendiculat line EC; it therefore follows, that the angles BEC, and DEC, 
are equal to each other, and muſt each conſiſt of ninety degrees ; thicre. 

fore a right-angled triangle is that whoſe arch contains OT _— | 
degrees. a 

AcurE ANGLE, is that which is leſs than a right angle, or an angle 
whole inclination is nearer than a right angle; fo that when any two 
lines incline nearer to each other than DC 


% 


does to EC, as the lines FC, and DC, or AC, and DC, then by their 
meeting they form ſharper angles than the right angle ECD, and are 
therefore all called Acute Angles. 
Oz rus ANGLE, is that which is greater than a right angle. 
ADJacenT ANGLEs, ſuch as have the ſame vertex, and one of the 
legs continued beyond the angular point. 
VERTICAL ANGLES are formed by two right lines interſecting each 
other. 
| ANGLE of the center of a circle, is an angle i in a circle, whole vertex is 
in the center of that circle. 
Te quantity and meaſure of an ANGLE, is the arch of a circle deſ- 
cribed on the angular point, intercepted between the two ſides of that angle. 
* To make an Angle of any given magnitude, ſuppoſe fifty degrees, 
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Firſt, draw a line at pleaſure, as FD; then take ſixty degrees from 
your line of chords, and on one end thereof, as at D, deſcribe an arch, as 
EC. Secondly, take from your line of chords fifty degrees, the quantity 


— 


- 


of the given angle, and ſet it on the arch from EC to EB; then drawing 


the right line DA from A, through B, it will complete the angle required. 

The Complements of ANGLEs, are the fame as the complements of 
arches, becauſe their quantities are meaſured by arches of circles. | 
 ANNULET, in Architecture, a ſmall ſquare member in the Doric 


capital, under the quarter round. It is alſo uſed to imply a narrow flat 


moulding, common to various parts of the columns; particularly theic 
baſes, capitals, '&c. Vitruvius calls it a fillet; Palladio a liſtel or 
eincture; and Scammozzi aſupercilium, a liſt, tinea, eye-brow, ſquare, 
and rabbit. OT 7 : 

Ax TA, in Architecture, is uſed by M. Le Clerc for a kind of ſhaft of a 
pillaſter, without baſe or capital, and even without any moulding. | 

ANT, a name by which Vitruvius has called pillaſters when they are 
adjoining to the wall: when they are free or inſulate, he calls them 
paraſtatæ. In the firſt caſe they have uſually no diminution. 


ANT E-CHAM BER, or ANT1-CHAMBEK, in Architecture, the chamber 


that leads into the chief apartment; where the ſervants wait, and alſo 
ſtrangers, till the perſon who is attended at leiſure to ſpeak with them. 
A well proportioned ante-chamber ought to be, in length, the diago- 
nal line of the ſquare of the breadth ; and not to exceed the breadth and 


half at moſt. As to their height, they are made either arched or flat; 


if they are flat, their height ought to be from the floor to the joiſts,” two- 
third parts of their breadth. But if you chooſe to have it higher, divide 


the breadth into ſeven parts, and take five of them for the height; or 
divide the breadth into four parts, and take three of them for the height. 


In ſpacious buildings, the ante-chamber, hall, and other rooms of the 


flirſt ſtory, may be arched, which will not only render them handſome, 


but leſs ſubject to fire: and in ſuch buildings, the height may be five- 
ſixths of the breadth, from the floor to the bottom of the key of the 
arch. But, if this height ſhould be thought too low, you may make 


the height ſeven-heights of the breadth : or it may be eleven-twelfths, 
which will render it ſtill more ſtately. ' Ante-chambers ought to be ſo 
_ ſituated, that they may be on each ſide of the entry, and of the 


hall. And this alſo ought to be obſerved, that thoſe on the right 
hand may anſwer, and be equal (or nearly equal) to thoſe on the left; 
in order that the buildings may, on all ſides, bear equally on the roof. 


Ai, in Sculpture'and Painting, is uſed to fignify a conſuſed aſ- 


ſemblage of figures of different natures'and ſexes, &c. as of men, beaſts, 


birds, fiſh, flowers, &c. And alſo ſuch kind of fancies as are not to be 
found in nature. It would be too tedious a taſk to enumerate all the antic 
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forms and fatcies by which the Heathens repreſented their ſeveral deities, 


and their poets, painters, and ſculptors deſcribed them. They alſo had 
ſtrange and monſtrous figures of human creatures, which were repreſented 


in ſculpture, painting, &c. as of Centaurs, half men and half horſes ; 


Segitaurs, half men and half bulls ;' Syrens, or mermaids, half women. 
and half fiſh ;. Harpies, half women wang half birds; Griffins, half beaſts 
and half birds; Dragons, part ſerpents and part birds; the ſpread- eagle 
with two heads, and many others equally unnatural. They alfo repreſented 
various ſorts of flowers and fruits, growing on the ſame plant, tree, &c. 
and many fictions of that kind, Theſe repreſentations are called by the 
Italians Groteſca, and by the French Groteſgue, which fignify comical, 
Whimſical, laughable, pleaſant, ridiculous z and the word et 58 
nifies ridiculous whims or fancies. 

Ax TIPAGMEN TS, ornaments, of eorichments:in carved work, ſet on. 
the architrave ( jambs, poſts, or puncheons of doors) whether of wood or 
ſtone : after the Latin antique word Antipagmenta.: 

ANTIQUE, pronounced Anteek, from Antique French. It is a term 
moſt in uſe among architects, ſculptors, and painters; they make uſe of 


it to expreſs pieces of architecture, ſculpture, or paintings, executed in. 


the ages when thoſe arts were carried to the higheſt perfection by men of 
the fineſt genius in Greece and Rome; that is, from the age of Alexander 
ths Great, to the reign of the emperor Phocas, about the year of our 


Lord 600. Antique, in this ſenſe, is oppoſed to modern thus we ſay. 


an Antique edifice, buſto, baſſo relievo, or manner; an antique model z; 
of a ſtatue, that it is in an antique taſte. We have ſeveral antique pieces 


of ſculpture left, as the Laocoon and Venus, in the poffeſſion of the: 


family of Medicis ; the Apolloand'Hercules of the houſe of Farneſe, &c.. 
Antique paintings are more; ſcarce; we have only.the wedding of Aldo- 


brandinus, ſome little figures of the pyramid of Ceſtius, a Venus, which. 
is the palladium of Rome, and ſome ſmall pieces in freſco, preſerved out- 


of the ruins of the baths of Titus and Heraclius. Some ſculptures have 


counterfeited antiques ſo nicely as to impoſe upon the judgment of the 


public ; witneſs the famous ſtory of Michael Angelo's Cupid. 
Ax TIuE MANNER, a * uſed to expreſs any modern building; or 
part of a building, which is executed according to the ſtrict rules and good 
taſte of the ancients. The word Antique, in its extenſive ſenſe, ſtands: as 
a diſtinction from modern; and thus the antique taſte is underſtood as 
diſtinguiſhed from the Ws: which 18 fuller of ornament: run leſs. 
correct, i 
AN ri dux Monat 2 term WF to 9 5 thoſe buildings; which 
have been executed fince the time camprehended under the ward Antique, 
and yet too long to be properly called Modern. Our gld-Gothieichurches, 
and other Kenctures of that kind and time, are called Antigue Modern 


edifices, 
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edifices, to diſtinguiſn them from thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, 

APERTURE, or APERTION, from Aperio, to open. In architecture, 
ſome opening, as a door, window, chimney, ſtair-caſe, and all outlets 
and inlets for light, ſmoke, &c. Apertures ought to be as few in num- 
ber, and moderate in dimenſions as poſſible, it being a maxim, in archi- 
tecture, that every Aperture or opening has a tendency to weaken the 


building; nor muſt they be made too near the angles of“ the walls; for 


it would indeed be a great ſolecyſm, to en that part which ought to 
ſtrengthen all the reſt. 


AreornyYGE, in architecture, the convex part, or ring of a column, 
Ping either above or below the flat member. It was originally nothing 
more than the ferril or ring, fixed on the extremity of a wooden pillar to 
prevent its ſplitting, and was afterwards imitated in ſtone- work. | 
APPEARANCE, in perſpective, the projection of a figure or body on the 
perſpeCtive plane. In Optics, dire& Appearance is the fight of any ob- 
ject by direct rays, without refraction or reflection. N 
AqvEDUCT, an artificial canal, built for the conveyance of water frm 
one place to another; either running under ground, or raiſed above it; 
and ſerving to carry the water to places according to their level, notwith- 
ſtanding the unevenneſs of the ground between. This word is derived 
from the Latin agua ductus, a conduit of water. Many of the Aqueducts 
of the antients were great and aſtoniſhing works; ſome of which are pre- 
ſerved in large remains to this day. We are informed that the Aque- 
duct in Rome, brought daily into that city more than five hundred thou- 
ſand hogſheads of water. The leſſer Aqueducts were of wood, and the 
larger of ſtone; and thoſe which were raiſed above the ground, were 
ſupported by arches in the manner of bridges, from one riſing ground to 
another, often at ſeveral miles diſtance. The Aqueduct built near Main- 
tenon, for carrying the river Bure to Verſailles, is the greateſt in the 
world. It is ſeven thouſand fathoms in length, and its elevation 2 56 


|  fathoms, containing 242 arcedes. 


ARABASQUE, or ARAB ASE, ſomething done after the manner of the. 
Arabians. Arabaſque, Groteſque, and Thoreſque, ate terms applied to 
ſuch paintings, ornaments of freezes, &c. on which there are no human 
or animal figures, but which conſiſt wholly. of imaginary foliages, plants, 
ſtalks, &c. Theſe terms are derived from the Arabs, Moors, and other 
Mahometans, who make uſe of theſe kinds. of ornaments, becauſe their 
religion forbids them to make any; images or figures of men, or other 
animals. 5 
— ARZ0STYLE, a term. uſed. by. Vitruviss, to ſignify the oreateſt j interval 
or diſtance which can be made between columns: 3 which conſiſts of eight 

modules, or four diameters. : 


ARC- -BOUTANT, (from: arc and bouter, 1 to abut) a flat arch, or 


part N 
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part of an arch abutting againſt ths reins of a 298590 to > ſupport, N 
vent its giving way. 20 


"ARCH, (of Arcus, Lat.) in re; a concave building, erected 
on a mould bent 1 in the form of a curve, for Wn ny {ome Arudure. 55 


* ? + = 


the ſame Kind. | 

What are called td arches, are ide Wiegen, y aſed over 1 and 
windows, the upper and under edges of which are ſtraight and parallel, 
and the ends and joints all pointing towards a centre. 


The ipace between the 175 of a PAI 18 TRIES. A an Arch, becauſe 


uſually arched over. 


Triumphal arches are augen entries inte cities, Tm of a ſemicir- 


cular form, adorned with ſculpture, inſcriptions, &c. erected in honour 
of thoſe who have deſerved a triumph. The arches of Titus and Con- 
ſtantine make, at this time, a great' figure among the ruins of old Rome. 
V circular arch upon a circular Plan. From an ingenious work juſt 
publiſhed, by Mr. SKAIT E, There is not the difficulty in an arch of 
this conſtruction in brick · work, that is uſually conſidered; the principal 


thing to be thought of is the ſeheme for ſtriking the front of the bricks, 


which, once properly underſtood, will render the practiſe exceedingly 
familie: There is another conſideration to be obſerved, which is the 
ſoffit. of the bricks to theſe arches, and muſt bear the exact gauge behind 
as before, in order to ſecure the ftrength and key, that the arch may have 
no inclination to a center, otherwiſe than what tends to its gravity. 
The beſt practical method I can allude to, is, after you have divided 
the arch, and ſettled your bond in front, make two moulds to ſweep off , 
the wall; after fix two uprights of wood a little above the top of the arch; 
at the top fix one, and let the other be moved down to the top of the 
courſes as they gradually riſe; then with a rod, with a prick in the end, 
clapped e cloſe to thoſe two ribs, ſtrike the top-ſides of every brick; the un- 
cer-fide may be marked by the preceding brick; and in this manner pro- 
ceed all the way, till you get to the top, which will give the exact curve 
required to the wall, and perpendicular to the ground plan. | | 
A CRIMMA eliptical arch, upon the above plan, may be executed in the 
ſame manner reſpecting the front; and ſoffit likewiſe. Arches that ſplay 
in the jambs, and'both'riſe to one height, maſt be reduced to practice, in 
the following manner; firſt, divide the arches on both ſides into an exact 
number of bricks; and, having drawn the width of the wail, and laid 
down the arches on both! ſides, let fall perpendiculars from the different 
ends of the bricks on both ſides, and draw parallel lines into each by the 
ſplay of the wall, which will give the exact ſize of the bricks in the ſof- 
120 and likewite the ſplay of the face of the bricks on both ſides, As 1 


am 
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am treating of brick-work, I ſhall ſay ſomething of the prices, before I 
depart from the ſubject. e UL 3 
Of the quantity of materials to a rod of brick-work. N 

The requiſite quantity of materials to a rod of brick-work, which is 

the ſtandard for valuing, as well as taking dimenſions; the maſter's 
rices, and thoſe ſtipulated by ſurveyors, come next within our notice, as 

well as the juſt calculation for London, and every. capital town in the 
kingdom, diveſted of all errors of ſurveyors, and extravagant exactions of 
fome maſters. And, firſt, it will not be amiſs to mention, that a rod is * 
a meaſure of ſixteen feet and a half, which, multiplied into itſelf, contains 
272 feet and one quarter to one brick and half thick, which is the ſtan- 
dard on which the price is fixed; let the wall conſiſt of what number of 
bricks in thickneſs ſoever, they are always reduced to a ſyſtem by the 
following rule: multiply the ſuperficial content of the wall by the num 
ber of half bricks it contains in thickneſs ; and divide that product by 
three; the quotient will be the content in feet, to the ſtandard, Laſtly, 
divide that quotient by 272, the number of ſuperficial feet in a rod, and 
the laſt quotient will be the content in rods, and the remains feet. See 
the example. | 1 AE SORE ; 

Suppole the dimenſions of a wall was 64 feet 6 inches by 24 feet 6 
inches, and three bricks thick, firſt multiply 64 feet 6 inches by 24 feet 
6 inches, the product is 1580.3, which I multiply by 6, the number of 
half bricks the wall contains; the product is 9481 feet 6 inches, which 
I divide by 3, the number of half bricks in the ſtandard ; the quotient 1s 
3160 and 2 parts; which I divide by 272, the number of ſuperficial feet 
in a rod, the laſt quotient is 11 rods and 71 feet. 


0 
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Whenever it happens that there is a large remains of feet, 68)168 (2 


you muſt divide them by 68, the number of feet in a quarter 136 
of a rod, which will bring you nearer, if you have but one —— 
number: if many, add them all together; and this rule will 5 


ſerve for every ſubject. According to a wall of the above 
dimenſions, the quantity of reduced brick-work is 11 ſquare Sq. Q. Ft. 
1 quarter, and 3 feet, as in the margin. 11 2 32 


Note, Thovgh a rod contains 272 feet.and a quarter, the quarter is 
always rejected: then divide by 272, which is near enough for brick- 
work, as a quarter of a foot, ſtuff, and labour, cannot be worth more than 
two-pence, which is too trivial to mention, in an eight pound matter, 
The ſame of the parts of a foot to be divided, as in the above example. 
Having given an example of meaſuring brick- work, in order to come at 
the value, we muſt conſider the quantity as well as the quality of the ma- 
terials along with the exact time it takes to execute it. And, firſt, of 
materials. My reader muſt obſerve, that to every rod of brick-work is 
required 4400, and of ſome (as bricks vary much in ſize) 4500 of bricks, 
one load of lime, or 32 buſhels of lime, and two loads of ſand, which 
is the neareſt general calculation that can be made, J have, notwithſtand- 
ing, ſeen bricks of ſuch a ſize, that 4000 of them would have walled a 
rod: but thoſe are rarely to be met with; therefore we mult abide by the 
above number. The fame of lime and ſand, which may vary a little 
according as they are in goodneis. There are two ſorts of lime; the one 
made of chaulk, the other of ſtone : the latter in point of ſtrength and 
quality deſerves much the preference. There are alſo different forts of — 
ſand, and equally good; but that which ought to be preferred for build- 
ing is river-ſand, and is much the beſt in a ſtrong current; of this you 
may put three of ſand to one of lime that is made of ſtone ; if of chalk, 
only two of ſand, and one of lime. There is a kind of white pit-ſand 
in many countries; but it is not ſo good as red. My reader muſt ob- 
ſerve, that with regard to materials no univerſal ſtandard can be found, 
becauſe bricks and lime vary in every county; therefore I ſhall fix a price 
for a rod of brick-work in London; and after make a table to ſerve the 
country, according as materials vary in value. But firſt let us enquire 
into the labour which a rod of brick-work requires, My reader muſt al- 
lo, that in order to ſettle a general plan for labour, we mult either ac- 
count the mean proportion of time, or ſtipulate the beſt wages to the 
leaſt that reaſon can allow; which, to a good journeyman of 3 s. per 
day, will take four days, and the like quantity or length of time to a la- 
bourer, beſides the making the mortar, &c. Next, my reader muſt ob- 
ſerve, that bricks in London are per thouſand from 1 J. to 11. 10s. 
therefore we will not heſitate in this, but take à mean of 11. ; s. for our 


{tandard- 
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fandard-price, and lime we will reckon at 5d. per buſhel, and ſand 4 s: 
per load; which are about the neat prices. The reaſon I chuſe to men- 
tion lime by the buſhel, is to give a clearer light into this matter, than I 
ſhould by mentioning it, either by the bag or hundred, becauſe every 


county.hath a juſt knowledge of the buſhel, and few of bags and hun- 
dreds. But to the point. Ne 4858 N 


7 


4. 500 of bricks, at 1]. 5s. er 1000 3 N 
32 buthels of lime, at 5d. per buſhel EE is 6 14 24 
Labour of trowel-hand, at 38 per day, 4. days, 18 6 1 G 
Ditto a labourer at 2s. - att 18 8 
Making the mortar to ditto V 
Cr —_ 1 119 Nini 92895 ; 1 DO! 01 bie 


By the aboye ſtipulation. we find, that 7l. 88. 10d.,.is the neat price 


which a maſter pays out of his own pocket, beſides the loſs of his tools, 


as ſhovels, ſcreens, the wear of cords, , poles, puttocks, &c. which are 


always upon the walte, and boards, his own time, and the laying out of 


his money; therefore, for materials of the above quality, a maſter in juſ- 
tice ſhould have per rod 81. 108. But in order to come at a real ſtandard 
of prices for brick-work in any county, I beg my reader to have recourſe 


to the following table, calculated as univertal, allowing the maſter for 


lime, land, and making the mortar, 11. 38. and for labour 11. 5s. 


An univerſal TABLE of BRICK-WORK, allowing II. 38. Mortar, and 
II. 5s. Labour. 


Bricks per 1000- +; Mortar and Labour.  ' + +; - The Price 
1 | Gn, „„ ot in, I. s. d. 
At 1000ů - ĩ 288 : — is 4 13 
11 — — ditio — — 4 17 6 

12 — | — ditto — * 13 8 

14 — „ a... 33 

16 —— — ditto— — 0 

„ — dittod — — 6 

18 — — do — — 8 
19 — — ditto — — 6 13 6 

„ 117 e 429%; 5:1, nie e . 
21 Ie one” 1 1 BEY ditto. | 2 1 | 7 21 2 6 
. CTU og ono 
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Bricks per 1000s . | | Mantar od Labour. | | The Price. | 

| 8. IJ. 8. | „ 
At 2 — ditto — | 7 11 6 
| 24 — Vit — * $0 © 
26 — ditto — ä 

27 . — ditto — 8 

28 — ditto — 8 14 © 

29 — ditto — 8 18 6 

30 — ditto — 1 


| "The « above table I have elteelated to ſerve the country, and ought-to vibe 
the ſtandard in town, when there are no extraordinary exceptions, as fronts 
with particular breaks, which are attended with much trouble, &c. 

Tf a maſter-bricklaver ſtipulates all his work at one price, as fronts, 
foundations, and party- walls, one thing will make amends for the loſs of 
another. The price ſhould be what I have mentioned prior to the table; 
though maſters would grumble at this price; becauſe being only allowed 

x1. per rod profit, which I think very ſufficient; for by this rule, if a 
maſter can but employ twelve trowe - men the year round, his buſineſs 
will be a good 500 l. per annum, allowing one hundred per ditto for bad 
debts, and keeping up his ſcaffolding. Whether this is ſufficient or not 
I leave to the judgment of the world. But I fay, if from ſuch prices 
(which are conſiderably leſs than many maſters have) theſe genteel profits 
ariſe, what ſhall we ſay to 10 l. and 121. per rod, which I have known 
many bricklayers charge for common brick- work? But the laſt is exorbi- 
tant, and ought to be utterly aboliſhed. There are indeed particular jobbs, 
as warehouſes of a particular height that ſtand cloſe to the Thames, where 
one labourer is not ſufficient to half ſerve one bricklayer, and where dou- 
ble the trouble is required to erect the ſcaffold, &c. In theſe caſes 12 J. 
per rod may not be amiſs I would not willingly infer, or be ſuppoſed 
to infinuate, that the above prices ſhould be lowered; but will take the 
liberty to ſay, if a maſter is allowed 9g I. or 10 l. per rod, he ought to 
augment his journeymen's wages ; a thing which ought to be maturely 
conſidered in every branch ot building. 

I make no doubt but ſome people will wonder fs I can fo eaſily re- 
concile this giving as much for labour to a country maſter as a London 
one, in buſineſs like a bricklayer, and ſo eafily attained. To the perſon 
that makes this objection, I give the following anſwer; that there is a 
light in brick-work as well as in every other practice, and that brick- 
layers in London are obliged to do one-third more work than in the coun- 
try is ever deſired: beſides, in point of labourers with regard to their 
prices, which in London are conſiderably more than the country, and 
with juſtice too; for could you have a country labourer 1 in London, you 

would 
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vault a dilated arch. 
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would find he would not be able to half. ſerve a bricklayer, without a 


90 year's experience. A rod of brick-work in the country 1s, by men that 


have not had London practice, five and a half day's work, and in ſome 
places fix ; nay, I have even known a brick-layer in the country, and 
who was eſteemed a good workman, to be eight days over-walling a rod, 
and all this time a labourer to attend him; which, if we rightly conſider, 
will produce the country maſters leſs profits by much, and not to have 
w ork forhalf the number ot men. 

To a gentleman that finds his own materials, ſcaffolding, &c. a maſter 
ſhall have from 11. 88. to 11. i6s, per rod labour, according to the good- 
neſs of the work. The ſtandard price by many ſurveyors is 11. 10s. 
The maſters prices, where no ſurveyor is concerned, are from 11. 16s. to 
11. 18s. which will allow for men to have 3 s. 6d. per day, which ought 
to be the journeyman's price, as brick-laying is bat an half year's buſineſs. 

It is hoped our readers will pardon this digreſſion, as we ſhall now re- 
turn to the ſubject of arches. 
 ARcun of a circle, is a part of the circumference of it leſs than half a 
ſemicircle, The baſe or line that joins the two extremes of the arch, is 


called the chord ; and the perpendicylar raiſed in the middle of that line, 
is the ſine of the arch. Every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 
degrees, and an arch is eſtimated according to the number of theſe de- 


grees it takes up. Thus an arch is ſaid to be 20, 30, 50, 80, 100 
degrees. | Sf 1 5 

Equal Ak chks, are thoſe which contain the ſame number of degrees, 
and are cut from the ſame circle, | 


Similar ARCHES are thoſe which contain the ſame number of degrees, 
but cut from unequal circles. V 


Sir Henry Wooten ſays, an arch is a narrow contracted vault, and a 
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Arches are uſed in large intercolumnations of ſpacious edifices, in por- 


ticoes, both within and aboùt temples ; in public halls, as ciclings ; the 


courts of palaces, cloiſters, theatres, and anti-tneatres. 


An arch in geometry, is any part of the circumference of a circle or 


curved line, extending from one point to another. 


: „ 1A. Trades | 1 . ION gs | | 
An arch in maſonry, contaihs 'a number of ſtones, - hewn out and 


| V „%% 4 | : i : 
- wrought, which when ſer in their proper places, are as one ſolid circular 


courſe, whoſe lower ends form any part of a circle or curved line, calcu- 
lated to ſupport any weight, proportionate to their ſtrength and figure. 


Sir Henry Wooten, in his Theorems, obſerves, that All ſolid materials, 
free from impediments, deſcend perpendicularly, becauſe ponderoſity is a 
natural inclination to the center of the earth, and nature performs her mo- 
tions by, the ſhorteſt lines,” This evidently proves, that all arch ſtones 


muſt 


am 


- others: 60 degrees. 


20 . 


muſt be drawn from their central points to form n cutve; otherwiſe 
- their bearings will be rendered imperfect. ;, 171 


” Semicir cular ARCUPS, are thoſe arches which are an xn feneg 


| a have their center in the middle of the diameter (or chord of the arch 


or the right line that may be drawn between the feet of the arch. Of this 


form the arches of bridges, windows of ee and N gates, are 
trequently made in modern buildings. 


Scheme or Sheen ARCHES, are thoſe which are. els had: a . 
and conſequently are Hatter arahdes, eondeining ſome 90, ſome 720, and 


Semicircular arches are cobily: c e from ſcheme, arches . þ 


That the chord or right line, drawn. between the feet of a ſemicirculat 


arch, is juſt double to its height (being meaſured from the middle of the 


chord to the key-piece or top of the arch) whereas the chord of a ſcheme 
arch of 96 degrees, will be more than four times its height, and the chord 


of a ſcheme arch of 60 degrees, will be more than. fix times its height. 
The famous Alberti, in his architedlura, bas the following obſervations, 
In all openings, in which we make arches, we ought to contrive never to 


have the arch leſs than a ſemicircle, with the addition of the ſeventh part 
of half its diameter, the moſt experienced workmen having found that 


arch to be much beſt adapted for enduring, in a manner, to perpetuity ; 


all other arches being thought leſs ſtrong for Fpporting, the weight, and 
more liable to ruin. 


It is alſo thought, that the half circle is the only arch that has no occa- 


ſion, either for chain, or any other fortification; whereas all others are 


found, by experience, either to burſt out, or fall to ruin by their own 
weight, if they are not chained, or have not ſome weiht placed againſt | 
them for a counterpoiſe. 


Iwill not omit, continues he, what I have obſerved among the antients, 


a very excellent and commendable contrivance; their beſt architects placed 


theſe apertures, and the arches ot the roofs of temples, i in ſuch a manner, 
that if you even took away every column from under them, they would 
ſtill remain firin and not fall down: the arches, on which the roof was 
placed, being drawn quite down tg.the foundation, with aſtoniſhing art, 
known only to a few; ſo that thework upheld itſelf by being only ſet 
upon arches ; for as 5 arches had the ſolid earth for their chain, it is 
not to be wondered at that they ſtood firm without any lupport. 

The doctrine and uſe of Fes well delivered by Sir SIENFP Wooten 


in the following Theorems. 


Theorem J. All matter, unleſs impeded, tends to the centre of the 
earth 1n a perpendicular line, or deſcends perpendicularly downwards. 
Theorem 1I. All ſolid materials, as bricks, ſtones, &c. moulded in 


their common rectangular form, if laid in numbers, one by the ſide of 


another, 
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another, in a level row, and their extreme ends ſuſtained between two 
ſupporters, all the pieces between will neceflarily fink, even by their own 
natural gravity ; and muſt much more, if they are preſſed down, or ſuffer 
any preſſure by a ſuper- incumbent weight; becauſe their ſides being pa- 
rallel, they have room to deſcend perpendicularly without impediment, 
according to the former theorem ; therefore to make them ſtand, either 
their figure or their poſition muſt be altered. e 

Theorem III. Stones, bricks, or other materials, being figured cune- 
atim, 7. e. wedge- wiſe, ſome what broader above than below, and laid in a 
level row, with their two extremes ſupported, as in the preceding theorem, 
and pointing all to the ſame centre; none of the pieces between can ſink, 
till the ſupporters or butments give way, becauſe they want room in that 
ſituation, to deſcend perpendicularly. But this is a weak ſtructure; be- 
eaute the ſupporters are ſubject to too much impulſion, eſpecially where 
the line is long; for which reaſon, this form of ſtraight arches is ſeldom 
uſed, but over doors and windows, where the line is ſhort. Therefore, 
in order to fortify the work, the figure of the materials muſt not only be 
changed, but the poſition of them too; as will appear in the following 
theogem. ent 

T heorem IV. If the materials be ſhaped wedge-wiſe, and diſpoſed in 
the form of a circular Arch, and pointing to ſome centre: in this caſe, 
neither the pieces of the ſaid Arch can fink downwards for want of room 
to deſcend perpendicularly, nor can the ſupporters or butments of this 
Arch ſuffer ſo much violence, as in the preceding platform, for the round- 
neſs, or rather convexity, will always make the incumbent weight rather 
reſt upon the ſupporters, than heave or ſhove them outwards; whence this 
corollary may be fairly deduced, that the ſafeſt or moſt fecure of all the 
Arches above-mentioned, is the ſemicircular; and of all vaults ; the he- 
miſpherical, although uot abſolutely exempted from ſome natural imbeci- 
lity, (which is the fole prerogatiye of perpendicular lines and right angles) 
as has been obſerved by Bernardino Baldi, Abbot of Guaſtalla, in his 
Commentary upon Ariftotle's Mechanics; where, by the way, it is to be 
noted, that when any thing is demonſtrated mathematically to be weak, 
it is much more fo mechanically; errors always occurring more eaſily in 
the management of groſs materials, than in lineal defigns. 1-40 

Theorem V. As ſemicircular Arches, or hemiſpherical vaults, raiſed 
on the whole diameter, are the ſtrongeft and ſecureſt by the preceding 
theorem, ſo they are alſo the moſt beautiful; which keeping preciſely to 
the ſame height, are yet diſtended one fourteenth part longer than the 
faid diameter: which addition of width will contribute greatly to their 
beauty, without diminiſhing any thing confiderable of their ſtrength. 
However it is to be obferyed, that according to geometrical ſtrictneis, in 
1 | ; | ordes 
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order to have the ftrongeſt Arches, they muſt not be portions of circles, 
but of another curve, called, the catenatia; the nature of which is ſuch, 
that a number of ſpheres. diſpoſed in this form, will ſuſtain each other; 
and form an Arch. Dr. Gregory, Phil. Tranſ. No. 231, has ſhewn, that 
Arches conſtructed in other curves, only ſtand or ſuſtain themſelves b) 
virtue of the catenaria contained in their thickneſs ; ſo that if they were 
made infinitely flender or thin, they muſt of courſe tumble; whereas the 
catenaria, though infinitely flender, muſt ſtand, by reaſon that no one 
point of it tends downwards more than any other. ay 

Of meaſuring Arches. Whether the arches be ſtraight or circular, they 
muſt be meaſured in the middle, i. e. if a ſtraight arch be ten inches 
intheight, or depth, the length muſt be meaſured in the middle of the 
ten inches; which length will not be any longer, than if it were mea- 
ſured at the under ſide next to the head of the window, by ſo much as 
one ſide of the ſpringing arch is turned back from the upright of the 
jaumbs, peers, or coins of the windows. And alſo in circular Arches, it 
is to be obſerved, that the upper part of the Arch is longer (if girt about) 
than the under part, becaule it is the ſegment of a greater circle, cut off 
by the ſame right line that the leſſer is, and therefore muſt be girt in the 
middle. W ane: 2a 
_- ARCHITECT, a perſon ſkilled, in architecture, who not only draws the 
plans of edifices, but alſo ſuperintends and directs the artificers. It is 
his buſineſs to conſider the whole manner and method of the building, and 
alſo.to calculate the expence. In the management of which he ought to 
have regard to its ſituation, contrivance, ſtrength, beauty, form, and ma- 
terials, I he term ArchiteCt is alſo uſed for the ſurveyor or ſuperintendant 
Of an edifice, the management being wholly commit: ed to his circum- 
ſpection. Vitruvius enumerates twelve qualitications requiſite for a com- 
plete. Architect, viz. that he be docile and ingenious, literate, ſkilled in 


I 


 Debgning, in.Geometry, Optics, Arithmetic, Hiſtory, Philoſophy, Mu- 


fic, Medicine, Law, and Aſtrology.” The moſt; celebrated Architects 
among the antients, are Vitruvius, Palladio, Scamozzi, Serlio, Vignola, 
Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, Vida, Bullant, De Lorme, and many others. 
ArchlirECToN Ic, ſomething endowed with the power and Mull of 
building, or calculated. ta:affiſt the architecece. 
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ARCHITECTURE, the art or ſcience of erecting edifices, either for ha- 


F : 


bitation or defence. It gives the ules for deſigning and railing all ſorts 
of ſtructures, according to the .rules of Geometry and proportion, and 


includes all thoſe arts which conduce, in any degree, to the framing of 
-houles, temples, palaces, Nc. The ſcheme, or. projection, of a building, 
is uſually laid down in three ſeveral, deſigns or draughts: Ihe firſt is a 
plan, which cxhibits the extent, diviſion, and diſtribution of the ground 
„0 e RVCCCCTCCTC oC FIR 
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into a artmepts "and other conveniences. The ſecond 8 the ſtories, 
their bei his, and the external appearances of the whole building: and 
this is uſually” called the deſign Gr elevation! The tbird is commonly 
called the ſection, and thews therinſitſe of the fabrick. From theſe three 
deſigns, the ſurveyor makes an eſtimate of the charges of the whole 
hui ding, and the time requffite to complete i it. As 16 the antiquity of 
Architecture; Architecttre 18 hardly inferior, in point 'of' antiquity, to 

any other aft. - Natiire and neceffity taught the” firſt inhabitants' of the 
earth to build or erect hits, tents and cottages; from which in proceſs of 
time, they gradual] advanced to erecting more regular and ſtately dwel- 
lings, adorned wit 1 variety of ornaments, Proportions, &. Antient 
writers aſcribe the carrying of Architecture to a canfiderable height to 
the Tyrians, Who were therefore fent for by Solomon to erectchis temple. 
But Villapandui will-not allow thoſe who were ſent for from Tyre, to 
be any more than inferior. workmen, ſuch as artificers i in gold, ſilver, braſs, 
KC... and ſuppoſes. that the rules of Architecture were delivered by God 
himſelf to Solomon. 80 that the Tyrians rather learned Architecture 
2 — Solomon, than Solomon from them; Which they afterwards com- 
municated to the E 477055 er ptians to / LE e Greeks, we the * 
to the Romans. He undertakes tg prove 


"temple. Sturmius pee fever lege in Vitrürius in Fed ar. 
tion of this, where the rules, laid down in his lib. iv. cap. 1 1. and lib. v. 
cap. * cotreſpond exactiy with what Joſephus relates of the ew iſſi tem- 
ples, in his ſixth book. But the twenty- third chapter of Iſaiah, ver.. 8. 
informs us to what a pitch of *tiagnificence'the Tyrians and Egyptians 
had carried Architecture before it, came to the Greeks; and Vitruvius alſo 
gives an account of the Egyptian occus, their pyramids, obeliſks, -&c. 
Lets, in the general account, Architecture ſeems to be wholly of Greek 
original. Three of the regulär orders or manners take their names from 
the Greeks, 48 Corinthian, Tonic, and Doric; i and we have ſcarce a part, 5 
a ſingle member, or moulding. but what is tranſmitted to us with a Greek 
name. And it is certain the Romans, from whom' we take it, borrowed 
11 they, k knew entirely from the Greeks; nor do they ſeem to have had, 
13 any other idea of the grandeur and beauty of ſuperb! buildings, 
Hub altes from magnitut « ſtken, th, &. BOT - 05732 . bes 
Architecture i is ſu ofed to have artived at! its ay foes time of Ad- 
aſty us Cæſar; but tha at, as well as Other polite a ts, were neglected under 
e Nero, indeed, notwithſtanding his vices, reteined an uncom- 
on pation, Ihe rep ite 11155 Wk Ts and difſoluteneſs had a 3 
1 05 in it than Teal IEP hence,” 1 | the time of *Traj an, A pollodorbs 
fe led i in the art ; by wh. ih N 5ablainec tlie favour Ste ptince, and \__ 
ech that e a en al. led Trajan' 8, ole is bempining 2 5 
MK N 4% 
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day. But after this time, Architecture began to FR though i it was, 
for ſome time, ſupported by the care and magnificence of Alexander Seve- 
rus; yet it fell with the Weſtern empire, and ſunk into cortuption; from 
whence it did not recover, for the ſpace of 1200 years. All the moſt 
beautiful monuments of antiquity were deſtroyed by the ravages of the 
Vi6goths; and from that time, Architecture became fo coarſe and artleſs, 
that their profeſſed architects were totally ignorant of juſt deſigning, 
wherein the whole beauty of Architecture conſiſts: hence a new manner 
of Archite&ure, called Gothic, took its riſe. 

Charlemagne induſtriouſly laboured for the reſtoration of Architecture: : 
and the French applied themſelves to it with ſucceſs, under the encou- 
ragement of Hugh Capet. His ſon Robert proſecuting the ſame deſign, 
the modern Architecture, by degrees, ran into as great an exceſs of deli- 
cacy, as the Gothic had before done of maſſiveneſs. Io theſe we may 
add the Arabeſk, Moreſk, or Mooriſh Architecture, which were much of 
the ſame nature with the Gothic; except, that as the former was brought 
from the North, by the Goths and Vandals, the latter was brouy ht from 
the South, by the Moors and Saracens. . The Architects of the Pirtecnth 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, who had ſome knowledge of ſculp- 
ture, ſeemed to make perfection conſiſt wholly 1 in the delicacy and multi- 
tude of ornaments, which they laviſhly beſtowed. on their building; but 
frequently without conduct or taſte, In the two laſt centuries, the Ar- 
chitects of Italy and France aſſiduouſly endeavoured to retrieve the pri- 
mitive ſimplicity and beauty of antient Architecture; nor did they tail of 
ſucceſs : inſomuch, that now our churches, palaces, &c. arc built en- 
tirely after the antique. — 

Civil Architecture may be diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to the ſeveral pe- 
riods or ſtates of it, into Antique, Antient, Gothic, Modern, '&c. Ano- 
ther diviſion of Civil Architecture ariſes from the different proportions, 
which the different kinds of buildings rendered neceſſary; that there 
might be ſome adapted to cvery purpoſe, according to the buik, ſtrength, 
delicacy, richneſs, or ſimplicity required. Hence proceeded the five or- 
ders or manners of building, all invented by the ancients, at different 
times, and on different occaſions, viz. Tuſcan, Doric, lonic, Corinthian, 

and Compoſite. That which forms an order, is the coluuin, with its 
baſe and capital, ſurmounted by an entablature, conliſting of architrave, 
freeze, and cornice, ſuſtained by a pedeſtal. We have no Greek authors 
now extant, on Architecture: the firſt who wrote upon that ſabject, was 
Agathereus, the Athenian. He was ſeconded by Democritus and heo- 
5 . Of all the antients, Vitruvius is the only author we have en- 
ire; though he relates, that there were ſeven hundred Architects in Rome 
in his time. Vitruvius, i in the time of Auguſtus, wrote 3 complete Syl- 
tem of Architecture, in ten books, "which he dedicated to' that Se. 
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. moderns cenſure two things in this excellent work, viz. Want ef 


method and obſcurity. The mixture of Latin and Greek in Vitruvius, 


| is ſuch, that Leon. Babtiſt. Alberti has obſerved, that be wrote Latin 


to the Greeks, and Greek to the Latins : he alſo ſays, that there are a- 
bundance of things ſuperſſuous and foreign to the purpoſe contained in 
that performance. For this reaſon, M. Perrault has extracted all the 
rules out, of the prolix work of Vitruvius, methodized them, and pub- 
liſhed them in a ſmall abridgment. Several authors have attem pted ito 


explain the text of Vitruvius, particularly Philander, Barbaro, 4 Sal- 


maſius, in notes added to their feveral editions in Latin; Rivius and Per- 


rault, in the notes to their German and French verſions; ; and Baldus, in 


his Lexicon Vitruvianus. M. Perrault has alſo compoſed an excellent 


OT the five orders, Which may be conſidered as a ſupplement to Y 


Vitruvius, he having left the doctrine of the orders imperfect; - 

The authors who have written on Architecture ſince Vitruvius, are 
Leon. Baptiſt. Alberti, who publiſhed in Latin ten books of the art 
of building, deſigning to outvie Vitruvius ; but he has not, however, ſuc- 
oeeded in his deſign, though his, books contain ga number of excellent 
dee for he is deficient in the doctrine of the orders. | 

Sebaſt. Serlio alſo wrote ſeven. books of Architecture, five of which 
were concerning the five orders, and were publiſhed in 1602 ; through 
the whole of which he ſtrictly adheres to Vitruvius's rule: the ſeyenth 
was publiſhed afterwards, in the year 167 5. Philip de Lorme publiſh- 
ed nine books of Architecture, in French, in the year 1667. J. Baroz- 
zio de Vignola publiſhed his rules; of the five orders, in Italian in the year 


168 1 which have been ſince tranſlated, with conſiderable additiens, by 
Daviler, under the title of Cours d. Architecture. Allo Vincent S$camozai's | 


Idea of Univerſal Architecture was publiſhed in Italian, in the year 

i615;; and Car. Phil. Dieuffart's Theatre of Civil Architecture, Was 
oublithet} in High Dutch, in the year 1697 ; in which be not only de- 
livers the rules of Architecture, but alſo explains aud compares the five 
orders, as laid down by Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, Nc. R. Freart 
de Cambray alſo pur ſued the ſame deſign in French, in a parallel of the 
antient Architecture with the modern, which was publiſhed in 1650, 
and tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Evelyn, with additions. Fr. Blondel, 
director of the Royal Academy of Painting, &, in 1698. gave a a courſe 


of Architecture in French, which was a collection from all the celebra- 


ted, writers upon the ſubject of the orders, &c. Nich. Goldman has allo 
done infinite ſervice, by reducing the rules and orders of Architæcturr to 
a further degree of perfection, and chewing how they may be caſily deli 


neated, by means ef, certain inſtſuments invented by him. Þhis.-treas 
tiſo was publiſhed in Latin and High Dutch in 160. Alſo, Sir Mente 


Waotton has laid down the elements of Architecture. nen been 
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reduced by Sturmius and Wolfius, to certain rules and demonſtrations. 
And, by theſe gradations, Architecture has been brought to a mathe ma- NJ 
tical art; by the firſt in his Matheſis Juvenelis and IF the ſecond, in 
his Elementa Matheſeos, tom. 11. an. 1715. 
' | \Mifitary ARCHITECTURE, is the art ot firengthening and fortift 
places, to ſcreen and defend them from the inſults of enemies, and th 
violence of Arms. This is generally called Fortification, and' conliſts | in 
the erecting forts, caſtles, fortreſſes, with Famparts, baſtions, &c. 
Naval ARCHITECTURE, is the aft of building, or conſtriictivg: of 
ſhips, gallies and other floating n. for the water; 1 alſo r OT; 
docks; &c. on the ſhore. + 
Y'-ARCHITECTURE, in Perſpectise is a Nad of büllding. herein the 
members are of different meaſure, and mdules, and diminiſh pro- 
portionably to their diſtance, in order to make the work appear longer 
and larger to the view than it really is. Of this kind is the celebrated 
pontifical ſtair-caſe of the Vatican, built! in the time of 1 Alexander 
VII. by the cavalier Bernini. 
Counterfeit ARCHITECTURE ; that which confiſts of phojettates, paints. 
ed either in black or white, or- colburs after the manner of marble ; as 
may be ſeen performed-in the facades and palaces i in Italy, and in the pa- 
villions of Marli. This painting is done in freſco, upon plaiſtered walls, 
and in oil on ſtone walls. Alſo, under the title of Counterfeit Architec- 
ture, is to be comprehended, that which may be alſo called ſcene- work, 
7:'e, what is painted on flight boards, or wooden planks, on which co- 
lumns, pilaſters, and other parts of building, ſeem to ſtand out in reſievo; 
the whole being coloured, in imitation of various en ke. 
ſerving for the decorations of theatres, &c. - 
 ARCHITRAVvE, of N chief, and frabs, L. a beam, is that dan of a 
column, or order of columns, which lies immediately upon the capital; 
the Architrave is the loweſt member of the frize, and even of the whole 
entablature. The architrave is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal beam 
in timber buildings; from whence it takes its name, as above. It is how- 
ever objected by ſome, that they do not perfectly underſtand what is meant 
by the principal beam of a building; becauſe they do not ſuppoſe it can 
properly be applied to all buildings, but to ſome peculiar kinds, ſuch as 
are called Porticos, Piazzas, and Cloiſters; by which are uſually under- 
ſtood long galleries, or walking places, whoſe roofs are ſupported by co- 
lumns or pillars, at leaſt, on one fide, which have not arches ariſing from 
them, to ſupport the ſuperincumbent part of the fabrick; but have a 
beam reſting or lying upon the tops of the columns, by which the ſupe- 
rior part of the edifice is ſupported ; for which reaſon it is probably cal- 
led the principal beam. Indeed, according to Mr. Perrault's definition, 
it is the firſt member of the entablament, being that which bears upon 


the column, and is made ſometimes ot a 1 ſummer, as appears in 
. the 
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the moſt ancient. buildings. ; and ſometimes of ſeveral haunches, as fre. 


quently ſeen in the worked of the moderns. Architrave is alſo ſometimes 
es the reaſop-piece or Maſter- beam, in timber buildings; as porticos, 
clolflers, &. In chimnics.'it is called the mantle- pieces, and over tbe 
Jaombe of dots, and lintels of windows, 'byperthyron.” 
_ 1 60 doors, are thoſe which have an architrave on the jaumbs, 
and over the door, upon the cap- piece, if ſtreight, or upon the arch, if 
een e ne 

e e A of knbet, are wage 45 Seer dicd but f tie 
ſolid timber, with a liſt over it; though ſometimes the mouldings are 
ſtruck, and laid on, and ſometimes cut in brick. The upper fatio is cal- 
led the header, or heading Atchitrave. Architects take great latitude as to 
Architraves, ſome uſing more members than others, and many of them 


— 


be : 


he two or three forms of Architrayes. Sometimes they arc rg 
to one of the five ordets of Architecture, and ſometimes they are accord- 
ing to the fancy of the workman. Some, for an Architrave round a floor, 


à brick, and ſometimes in the 
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in 
plagchier, or fatio, Palla ladio,'h 0 two, diſtin& e for the * Pb 
Architrave : the firſt 2 its 05 two fatios. and a. liſt : e lower fatio.i 18 
twelve and a half M. high, the upper fatio 1 is enten and a half M. 
ending with a quadrontal eaſerhent,, rifing w wit its plain, and ending with 
he, loweſt corner of the liſt; the iſt i is hye . hi igh; and ſo the hole 
el oht of the Archittave is thirty RAM” His Sad Architraye, is ply 
a plain, fatie of thirty-five M. hig * | SCamozza,. accordin to his elinea- 
tion, makes the Taſcan Neeb e thirty- one and a ; alf M. high, 
rien he divides 1 Into. four parts, or members, VIZ. "two fatios, à liſt, an 
plinth. He makes h his fitſt fatio ten M. his ſecond fixteen and a Half M. 
bis Liſt « one and a half M. and his linth three and a half M. all which 
make e done, ohe- third M. ough, according . to this verbal ac: 
count, 4g it mult be thirty-two and a half, M, except it be a typo- 
raphical error. Vignola deſcribes the d e wich. th fame halts, 
beight, and form, with Vitravius's lecont 1 its 
; The Doric Architrave. This Architrave, according. to Virtuvivs, i is 
Pelf an M. in; altitude, which he delineates int te forms : 2 .the frlt he di- 
yadeg into ſeven parts ; ; the uppermoſk c 0 which 18 the tegia; ; the other lix 
arts which remain, he makes a faſcia under the tænia, and places drops, 
F height are one- ſeventh of the Architrave : I fourth of this ſeventh 
is, the fillet, to which the drops bang; 5, 'the drops: are in number fix; placed 
Fiber. ang of. the, ſame breadth with the trigl) yphs.. His ſecond Ry -of 
his, Architrave confilts of, the latte me m members aal the irſt, and the, v 
beight | 18 equal. to the brſt. Bate d divides th e Altit nly 1 into lx Arts;3 
_ the upper. one of Which; is his £2012, ng the abe che faſcia; ; the up- 
permo of which is the altitude of his rops, which have a lik, which is 
one. quarter of their: height, Palladio makes this re with, the fame 
altitude with Vitrgvivs, 'but o of adiffere; t form ; f for he makes, it to contiſt 
of three. parts or. meinbers, viz... 10 5 be alcias and. 3. tænig: he divides the 
whole altitude” into 1 one © which, being five M. he aſſigns for 
the Fate drops, or bells, ang the liſtella of he Te Is one-fifth of the 
whol 7 hei ight, and one- third NI. and the drops two and two-thirds M, 
the 1 tenia above the drops (or; rather of the Architrave) he allo makes four 
and. a half. M. and the Prima (ar upper). faſcia, fourteen, one- - half M. and 
the ſecunda (or lower) eleven. NI. in allt! irt) M. which] 1s the who ole altir 
1 — ScamoZzi (according to the | portraiture 'of this Architrave) makes 
it thirt -five M, in altitude; and he makes this Fong member to compre- 
hend three, petty members, vi 2. two 17 apd a liſt; the dimenſions of 
If bich Are, exiting; at the top. and dete dg the lift! he 8 five 
11 e U per, ta! C1 Sheen M. and the lower One 1 M. in all-thirty- 
bp vides the d 0 Or. bellstthus:, he'd 5 BS ; the' liſt Aike to be ones 
70 nd the bells. or drop 8 four Ine bal ſo.that the whole height i is 
X N M. "Vignola makes this Nen de e M. in altitude, the fame as Vi- 


truvius 
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truvius and Palladio ; both which he alſo imitates in the leſſer member; 
for he has two diſtinct forms; one reſembling that of Vitruvius, which 


contains two members or 
his other form is like that of Palladio, com 


+ bers, viz. one tænia, and two fatios. | 
The Ionic Architraye : according to Vitruvius's order, this grand mem- 
ber ought to be half an M. in height. He deſcribes two forms of Archi- 
traves in the Ionic order, viz. one for the Ionic column, without a pe- 
deſtal ; and the other with a pedeſtal. He compoſes that without a pe- 
deſtal of four minuter parts, viz. three faſcias, and a cymatium ; which 
is divided as follows : he divides the whole altitude into ſeven parts, the 
uppermoſt of which he allots to the cymatium, which he ſubdivides into 
three parts; the uppermoſt of which is for the lift, and the two remain- 
ing for the ogee. The other fix remaining parts are divided into twelve; 
five of which he makes the upper faſcia, four of the middle one, and 
three the loweſt. The other for the Tonic column, with a pedeſtal, he 
proportions as follows, viz. he reckons the whole altitude of the Archi- 
trave, freeze and corniſh, to be two mod. which are divided into ten 
parts; three of which, are for the Architrave, (which is thirty-fix M.) 
which he diſtinguiſhes into ſix minuter parts, or members; which he 
names as follows, (beginning at the top, and ſo deſcending) viz. a fillet, 
a cima, a thorus, and three faſcias ; all which ſmaller members he thus 
finds. viz. firſt he divides the whole altitude into fix equal parts ; the up- 
permoſt of which parts he ſubdivides into four parts, the higheſt of theſe 
four 1s for the fillet, the two next of the four are allotted to the cima, 
and the fourth, that remains, is for the thorus. The five grand diviſions 
which remain are ſubdivided into twelve, which are diſtributed as follows, 
viz. five for the upper, four for the middle, and three for the lower faſ- 
Palladio aſſigns thirty-four M. for the height of this Architrave. 
According to his icheme of this member, it is compoſed of ſeven parts, 
viz. a liſt, a cima, three faſcias, and two aſtragals; which are propor- 
tioned as follows; to the liſt (which is above the cima,) he allots two 
three-tenths M. to the cima, four three-fifths M. to the upper faſcia, he 
allows ten one-eighth M. to the aſtragal, at its foot, one-third M. the 
middle faſcia is to contain ſeven fifty-two ſixtieths; and the aſtragal at 
its foot one-third M. to the lower faſcia he aſſigns fix nine - tenths M. 
All which being added together, atuount to thirty-four one half M. 
Scamozzi makes the Ionic Architrave thirty-five M. high, and of the 
ſame form with that of the ſecond of Vitruvius, conſiſting of ſix- parts, 


cia. 


parts, the one a lift, the other a faſcia ; 


prehending three petty mem- 


viz. a liſt, cima, aſtragal, (or thorus) and three faſcias; which he pro- 
portions as follows: he allots two one-half M. to the liſt, to the cima 
four, to the thorus two, to the upper faſcia eleven one-half, to the mid- 
dle one eight one-half, and to the lower one (ix one-half, Vignola al- 


lows 


lows thirty-ſeven one-half to the Tonic Architrave in altitude, and as to 
the form, it is much the ſame with that of Vitruvius's firſt order. 
The Corinthian Architrave, according to Vitruvius, ought to be half a 
mod. in height;. but it is to be obſerved, that this is for the Corinthian 
column without a pedeſtal. This member he divides into ſeven parts, of 
which the uppermoſt is the cymatium ; the fix remaining parts he divides 
into twelve, of which he allots five to the upper faſcia, alſo allowing one- 
eighth of this faſcia for a head at its foot, and makes the lower faſcia of 
the three remaining parts. The Architrave for the Corinthian order wih a 
pedeſtal, according to Vitruvius, is allowed a. greater altitude than that 
without, conſiſting of the ſame members, both as to number and form 
with the former Architrave, but differing in dimenſions. The whole al- 
titude of the Architrave ought to be one quarter of the altitude of the 
column, nearly to two-eighths of the body of the column below, which 
18 to forty-one half M. This altitude he divides into ſeven equal 
parte, and makes a cymatium at the uppermoſt of theſe ſeven, and divides 
the ſix that remain into twelve equal diviſions; of which, five he allots 
to the upper faſcia, four to the middle, and three to the lower one. He 
ſubdivides thę upper and middle faſcia, each into eight parts, and allows 
one of theſe eighths for a bead at the foot of each of theſe facias. Palla- 
dio makes this Architrave to contain eight parts, viz. one liſt, one cima, 
three beads, and three faſcias, the height of all which he allows to be 
thirty-ſix M. Which are thus ſubdivided, viz. to the liſt, (or upper mem- 
ber) he allows two three-quarters M. the next in order is a cima, and the 
next in order is two M. high, at the foot of which is a bead; after this 
is the upper faſcia, its bead at its foot, both which contain about thir- 
teen one-half M. After this is the middle of the faſcia, and its bead 
at its foot, which contain eight one-eighth M. and laſt of all, the 
lower faſcia, which is fix one-quarter M. in height. Scamozzi makes 
the whole altitude of this Architrave to be forty M. which he ſub- 
divides into nine ſmall members, (beginning at the top, and deſcend- 
ing) a liſt of two M. a caſement three one-quarter M. and an ogee of 
two three-quarters, a bead of one one-half M. a faſcia of twelve M. 
and its bead of two M. the middle faſcia eight one-half M. and its bead 
one three-fifths M. and the lower faſcia tix one-half M. which being all 
added together, make forty M. Vignola makes the Corinthian Archi- 
trave forty-five M. in height, and ſubdivides it into eight ſmaller mem- 
bers, as Palladio does, viz. a liſt, a cima, three beads, and three faſcias. 
The Compoſite Architrave. Vitruvius makes the Architrave of this 
column, and freeze, and cornice all of an equal height, viz. each of 
which is equal in height to the diameter of the column above, juſt under 
the capital, which is ten-twelfths of a mod. fifty M. This Architrave 
he divides into fix parts, one of which is for the cymatium, and its 
275 FFV boultin 
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ann under i. it: this upper, ſixth part he divides into four, and allows 
one of theſe four for the fillet above the cima, and the two next for the 
cima itſelf; and appoints the fourth, that remains, for the ſmall boultin 
under the clena ; and ſubdivides the 1 five grand diviſions into twelve 

minuter parts, aſſigning five of them for the upper faſcia, four for the 

middle one, and three for the lower; and alſo lübdivides the middle faſ- 
cias each into eight parts, allowing one of theſe eights for a bead at the 
foot of each of theſe faſcias. Palladio makes this Architrave forty-five M. 
in height, and diſtributes them into ſeven particular minuter members 
(beginning at the top, and ſo deſcending :) firſt, he allows two one- eighth 
M. to the liſt, four one eighth to the caſement, to the ogee nine one · quar- 
ter, to the bead one one- quarter, to the upper faſcia fifteen M. two one-ꝗuar- 
ter to the ogee at its foot, and eleven M. to the lower faſcia. Scamozzi 
makes this Architrave forty M. in height, which he diſtributes among theſe 
eight following members, viz. (delcending :) firſt, a liſt of two M. ſecond- 
ly, an ogee of four one-half M. thirdly, an aſtragal of two M. fourthly, 
the upper faſcia of eleven three-quarters M. fifthly, a bead at its foot of 
two one-quarter M. fixthly, the middle faſcia of eight one-half M. ſe- 
venthly, at its foot, one-half M. eighthly, the 1 750 faſcia of ſix one- 
half. Vignola makes this Architrave forty- five M. in height, which he 
divides into ſeven members, a liſt, a caſement, a boultin, a fillet, a faſcia, 
a bead, and a faſcia. 

Meaſuring of Architraves : Architraves i in buildings (either of brick, or 
ſtone) are uſually done by the foot lineal; and therefore, having taken the 
length in feet, you have alſo the content the ſame time. Architraves, 
ſays Mr. Skaife, are taken (or meaſured) with, a firing over the top, and 
down both jambs for the length; and girted round the face and back to 

the wall for the breadth. The faces of an Architrave, ſays M. Le Clerc, 
ought not to have ornaments, but to be left plain ; ; ah particularly when 
the frieze is enriched. Thr 5 3 

Tbe proportion of Architraves by equal parts. 

The Tonic Architrave is divided into nine, giving one and TRE EIT 

to the firſt face, two and a Half to the ſecond, and three to the third; 
one and one-fourth to the ogee, and one half part to the fillet : the pro- 
jection of the ſecond. and third faces have a PHE, of a part each, and 
the whole two of theſe parts. 
The Corinthian Architrave is divided i into nine, giving one: and a half 
to the firſt face, one-fourth to the ſmall bead, two to the ſecond face, three- 
foutths to the ſmall ogee, two and a half to the third face, half a part to 
the bead, one to the ogee, 4 and half a part to the fillet; the projection of 
the ſecond face hath one-fourth of. a of 2 part, the third face one of thele parts, 
and the __ two. - 


The: 


The height of the Compoſite Architrave into nine, giving two and a 
half to the firſt face, one-half part to the ogee, three and one-half t the 
ſecond face; one-fourth to the aſtragal, three-fourths to the ovolo, one 
to the hollow, and half a part to the fillet : the projection of the ſecond 
face, hath one-half a part, the ovolo one and one-fourth, and the whole 
two, e Bae 80 . | | : 

ARFA, in Architecture, any plain ſurface whereon we walk, &c. 

AREA, in Geometry, the ho ee content of any figure. Thus if 
a figure, exempli gratis, a field be in the form of a ſquare, and its fide be - 
thirty feet long, its area is ſaid to be goo ſquare feet, or it contains goo 
little ſquares, each a foot every way. 205 


ARITHMETIC, the art or ſcience of computing by numbets. We have 
very little intelligence with regard to the invention of this ineſtimable 
ſcience, Some attribute 1t to Seth, others to Noah, and the Turks to 
— Enoch, whom they call Edris. Many imagine it had its riſe with the 

| introduction of commerce, and conſequently fix its epocha with that of 

If the Tyrians, who did not begin to flouriſh till about a thouſand years 
r pf after the flood, Joſephus tells us, that Abraham taught the Egyptians 

| 

. 

| 


_ 
* 
— 


Arithmetic during the time of his ſojourning in their country: though 
Pliny and Strabo ſay, that the inundations of the Nile gave occaſion to their 
inventing both Arithmetic and Geometry. It is however certain, both 
theſe ſciences were held in the higheſt veneration, and committed to the 
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4: care of their prieſts, who founded their theology on them. The Greeks 
| — | owed their knowledge in Arithmetic to the Egyptians ; and Pythagoras 
tA — built his philoſophical ſyſtem upon numbers, affirming, that the nature 
aA of numbers extends through the whole univerle, and that the knowledge 
11 of numbers is the knowledge of the Deity, The antient Arithmetic, 
"oy however, fell far ſhort of the modern; their notation was very imper- 
{if i fect, and conſequently the operations abſtruſe and tedious. They wanted 
14 : the cypher, or a character that of itſelf fignifies' nothing, to fill up a 
N. place, and change the value of their numbers in a decuple progreſſion, 
4 their ſeries extending only to nine. We owe our preſent notation to the 
„ genius of the eaſtern nations, and received it from the Arabians, who 
1 learned it from the Indians. But when, or by whom it was invented, 
1 cannot be known. It was known in Europe before the year 1000, and in 


Britain 1150. The oldeſt treatiſe extant on the theory of Arithmetic, 
is 7th, 8h and gth books of Euclid's Elements; where he has 
delivered the doctrine of proportion, and that of the prime and com- 
polite numbers. After the Arabian notation was known in Europe, we 
find many writers both upon the theory and practice; and as learning 
advanced, ſo did the knowledge of numbers, which by degrees received 
the greateſt improvements. 8 " e 

The fundamental rules of Arithmetic are four, namely, addition, ſub- 
ſtraction, multiplication, and diviſion. But beſides theie, there are other 


rules 
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rules contrived for facilitating cothputations of every kind; as the rule of 
proportion, rule of three, or golden rule, the rules of fellowſhip, Os 
exchange, intereſt, extraction of roots, &. 

Inſtrumeutal AR1THEMETIC, is that where the common rules are per- 
formed by means of inſtruments, contrived for caſe and expedition, as by 
the lines on a Carpenter” s rule, a ſector, &c. 

Asu, fraxinus, in botany, a genus of trees. Next to the oak itſelf, it 
is reckoned one of the moſt uſeful ſorts of timber we have, ſerving for ſo 
many uſes for the carpenter, cooper, &c. and, like the elm, is good for 
mortoiſes, tenons, &c. it hath pinnated leaves, which moſtly end in an 
odd lobe: the male flowers, which grow at a remote diſtance from the 
fruit, have no petals, but conſiſt in many ſtamina; the ovary becoches a 
ſeed- veſſel, containing one ſeed at the bottom, ſhaped like a bird's tongue. 

There are fix ſpecies of this tree; all which may be propagated+by bud- 
ding them into common Aſh ; upon which they will all take very well, 
and become hardier than upon their own ſtock : but theſe budded trees 
never grow ſo large as thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds ; nor will the 
ſtock and bud keep pace in their growth ; ſo that there will be a remark- 
able difference in the ſize of the ſtem, and above the place where they are 
budded: but few of theſe foreign kinds have yet arrived at an age to pro- 

duce ſeeds. in England, the, nurſery gardeners having been obliged to pro- 
pagate theſe forts by budding and grafting. 

The common Aſh is propagated by ſowing the keys! in October or No- 
vember, on a bed of freſh earth, which ſhould be well dug, and cleanſed, 
from roots and noxious weeds. A ſmall bed will be ſufficient to raiſe a 

great quantity of thele trees. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown pretty thick, and 
covered about half an inch thick with earth. Theſe ſeeds many times 
continue until the ſecond ſpring. before they come up; you ſhould, there- 
fore, let the bed remain undiſturbed, and keep it clean from weeds. 
When your plants come up, you muſt alſo keep them very clear from 
weeds, and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very dry, if you give them now 
and then a little water, it will greatly promote their growth. In this bed 
they ſhould remain no more than the autumn following, provided they 
have grown well ; at which time you ſhould prepare a nurſery, which 
ſhould be well dug and cleared as before ; then with your ſpade looſen; the 
roots of your plants before you draw them up, otherwiſe you will endan- 
ger the breaking of them. When yau have drawn them out of the ground, 
ſhorten the downright tap root, but do not cut off any of the lateral fibres; 
then, having prepared your ground, plant them in. rows, three fect dit 
tznce, row trom row, and a foot aſunder in the rows, cloſing the earth to 
the roots with your feet. In this nurſery they may remain two or three 
years, obſerving to keep them clear from weeds, as allo to trim up the 
lide branches every winter, and dig the ground between the rows; after 
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which time you may remove them where they are to remain for good. 

This tree will grow upon almoſt any ſoil ; but the better the ſoil is, the 
more the tree will increaſe in bulk, Notwithſtanding which, it ſhould 
not, by any, means, be planted too near the other trees or plants ; for it 
will exhauſt all the goodneſs of the ſoil from them; and the ſhade of this 
tree is malignant to moſt other plants. The diſtance they ſhould be 
planted is eight feet ſquare ; and, after they have been planted one yeary 
you may cut down eveiy other tree, choofing ſuch of them as are crooked, 

within fix or eight inches of the ground ; this will cauſe them to make 
many ſtrong, vigorous ſhoots ; which, in ſeven or_eight years time, will 
be fit for arbour poles, or to make hoops ; and the other ſtraight trees may 
be ſuffered to grow for other timber; the number of which trecs may be 
jeſſened, as they increaſe in bulk, leaving ſtill the moſt promiſing ones to 
grow for larger timber. If a wood of theſe trees is rightly managed, it 
will turn greatly to the advantage of its owner, for by the underwood, 

which will be fit to cut every ſeven or eight years, for the uſes abovemen- 
tioned, there will be a continual income, more than ſufficient to pay the 
rent of the ground, and all other charges; and ſtill there will be a ſtock 
preſerved for timber, which, in a few years, will be worth forty or fifty 
ſhillings per tree. 

This timber is of excellent uſe not only to the carpenters but to the 
wheel-wrights, and cart-wrights, for ploughs, axle-trees, wheel-rings, 
harrows, bulls, oars, blocks for pullies, and many other purpoſes. The 
beſt ſeaſon for felling of theſe trees is from November to February; for 
if it be done too early in autumn, or too late in the ſpring, the timber 
will be ſubje& to be infeſted with worms, and other inſects ; but, for 
lopping of pollards, the ſpring is preferable for all ſoft woods. 

ASHLAR, a term uſed by builders, by which they mein common free- 
ſtones, as they come out of the quarry, of different lengths and thick- 
neſſes. As to the goodneſs of the ſtones, either for their durableneſs or 


— 


largeneſs: their durableneſs is only to be known by experience, for at the 


firſt opening of a new quarry it is uncertain how the ſtones may prove: 
for ſome ſtones, when they are firſt taken out of the querry, are very ſoft 
and friable, and will moulder to ſand by being expoſed to the air only a 
few years: whereas others of thoſe foft ſtones, will be indurated or har- 
dened, by being expoſed to the air. Thoſe ſtones which come hard cut 
of the quarry, are generally durable, being of a more firm and ſolid con- 


ſiſtence. As to their largeneſs, I need only obſerve, that large ſtones muſt 


certainly be better, and make firmer work than ſmall ones; which are 
only fit for filling work in thick walls; or to be uſed in thoſe places | 
where the country affords no better. 

Key and aſhlar fronts of Portland ſtone the maſters charge 1 8. 0d. per 
foot ſuperficial. 
; „„ Surveyors | 


8 8 1 . 
Surveyors allow from 1 s. 3d. to 18. 6d. ; 4 
Beſides, meaſuring the ſolidity of the key- ſtones, or bonds, which go 
through the wall, and charged 88 foot cube 38. 9 d. l 
The value of materials to a foot of key and aſhlar work, conſidering 
the ſawing, and the veins that often ate detrimental in the opening of a 
block of ſtone, which cannot before be ſeen, is worth, with materials to 
ſetting, per foot ſuperficial ꝙ d. labour to ſquaring, rubbing, fitting, &c. 
is worth 6d. therefore the price allowed by ſurveyors is not in the leaſſ 
exorbitant at 18. 6d. | „ | 
ASHLERING, quartering to tack to in garrets, about two feet and a 
half, or three feet high, perpendicular to the floor, up to the under ſide 
of the rafters, | 
ASSEMBLAGE, the joining or uniting of ſeveral things together, alſo 
the things ſo joined or united; of which aſſemblages, there are various 
kinds and forms uſed by joiners, as with mortoiſes, tenons, dove-tails, &c, 
ASSEMBLAGE of Orders. M. Le Clerc ſays, when two columns are 
placed over one another, they mult be of different orders, the ſtronger 
always to ſupport the weaker. For inſtance, 1. The Doric may be placed 
over the Tuſcan, the Ionic over the Doric, the Roman over the Ionic, the 
Spaniſh over the Roman, the Corinthian over the Spaniſh. 2. That the 
upper order ſhould always be leſs maſſive than the under, agreeable to the 
maxim, that the /rong ought to ſupport the weak, 3. That the columns 


ought to ſtand exactly over each other; ſo that their two axis's may be 


both found in the ſame perpendicular. 4 The diſtances between the 
lower columns, muſt be determined by the intercolumniations of the order, 
that is, without pedeſtals ; and the diſtance of the upper columns, by 
the intercolumniations of the order, with pedeſtals, taking care that the 
firſt order be mounted on a pretty high zocle, or an aſcent of ſeveral ſteps, 
to ſerve inſtead of a continued pedeſtal, or foot. He gives a pedeſtal to 
the upper order ; becauſe being confined to the breadth of the intercolum- 
niation of the lower order, its columns, by this means, are rendered 
ſmaller, inſomuch, that the diameter of their baſe does not exceed that 
of the top of the under column ; which, in his opinion, is a rule not to 
be diſpenſed with. He remarks, that Vitruvius will not allow the upper 
order more than three quarters of the height of the under. But if this 
reduction were followed, the columns would be too ſmall, and conle- 
quently too far aſunder, with reſpect to their height, if placed one over 
another. | 5 
In order to find the mod. of an order that is to be placed over 12 520 
he propoſes, for inſtance, to place the Ionic over the Doric; and adviſes 
To confider, firſt, that in the Doric order, without a pedeſtal, which 
is to give the meaſures of that firſt order, that the columns are placed 
at the diſtance of eleven M. from each other, in portico's. That in the 
en „ 11290 Ionic 


36 . 
Ionic order with a pedeſtal, the columns are fifteen M. a- part; and that 
to place this order upon the Doric, you muſt divide the intercolumn, or 
its equal, into fifteen equal parts; one of which fifteen will be the M. 
for raiſing the Ionic order, with its pedeſtal. He likewiſe obſetves, that 
when two porticos are placed over each other, the higher ought to be re- 
gulated by the lower: he means, that the width of the upper arch ſhould 
be made equal to that of the under; it being proper, that the two arches 
ſhould have the ſame width. On ſuch an occaſion, the lower arch ma 
be made ten or twelve minutes narrower than uſual, that the width of 
the upper arch may be better proportioned. When columns are to be 
without porticos, he ſays, there need be only four triglyphs made between 
the Doric columns, that is, an interval of eight mod. four minutes, 
which are equivalent to twelve M. in the Ionic, as appears by the rule 
of proportion; and that the ſame thing may be obſerved of coupled 
columns. 5 „ F 5 
The Roman order, he obſerves, does not match perfectly well with the 
Tonic ; becauſe its capital is higher, with reſpect to its column, than the 
Ionic capital, with reſpect to the Ionic column; and becauſe the denticles 
of the Ionic appear ſomewhat weak underneath the modillions of the 
Roman. However, the Roman order, being in this place leſs than the 
Ionic, the diſproportion between their capitals, becomes leſs ſenſible, as 
well as that between the denticles of the one and the modillions of the 
n 7 4 e 7 8 
I 0 find the M. for raifing a Corinth ian column over a Spaniſh order 
he ſays, | | ps PE. * 
It's evident, that the modillions of the upper order muſt be the ſame 
in number with thoſe of the under, in order to have them exactly over 
one another. Now the inter-modillions of the Corinthian order contain- 
ing juſt forty minutes, where the column has no pedeſtal, theſe forty mi- 
nutes muſt be multiplied by the number of modillions, which bein 
eleven, the product will be four hundred and forty ; which being divided by | 
thirty, the mod. the quotient will be fourteen M. twenty minutes; which 
is the diviſion of the ſcale for raiſing the Corinthian order. He obſerves, 
that there is a difficulty in placing three orders over each other, which 
conſiſts in this 3 that the ſecond order having a pedeſtal, the columns of 
the third become a little too large at the bottom; though fo very little, 
that the eye can hardly perceive it. But this inconveniency, however, 
may be remedied, by taking the exceſs away imperceptibly, wholly from 
the baſe of the column. This will indeed occaſion a little ſwelling ; but 
that will do no prejudice. Again, he is of opinion, it would not be pro- 
per to undertake the placing of more than three orders of colutuns over 
one another. For, beſides that in the fourth order, the columns would 
be too far aſunder; in reſpect to their height, it ought likewiſe to be con- 
| hidered, 


ſidered, that four columns raiſed over one another, cannot be very ſtrong : 
indeed, the firſt may have a Ruſtic, whereon it is raiſed, and which 
may ſerve it as a foot. 1 

As rRAGGAL, in architecture, a little round moulding, in the form of 

a ring. or bracelet, ſerving as an ornament at the tops and bottoms of co- 
lumns. | : > 

The Aſtragal is alſo ſometimes uſed to ſeparate the faſciæ of the archi- 
frave ; in which caſe it is wrought in chaplets, or beads and berries. 

It is likewiſe uſed both above and below the liſts, adjoining immedi- 
| ately to the edge or ſquare of the pedeſtal. Tag 

M. le Clerc obſerves, that the Aſtragal of a column ought always to 

be plain, excepting in the Ionic order, where the Aſtragal of the ſhaft 
is converted into a chaplet of pearls and olives for the capital. 
Aſtragal or Baguette, has the figure of a ſtaff, when it is joined to a 
fillet ; the height of which fillet, M. Le Clerc divides into three parts; 
two of which he gives to the Altragal, And this rule, he lays, he ob- 
ſerves upon all occaſions. Net 

This Aſtragal is ſometimes carved with pearls and olives, which the 
French call Pater-noſterss _ - 

ASYMPTOTES, are properly ſtraight lines, which approach nearer and 
nearer to the curve, they are faid to be Aſymptotes of; but if they and 
their curves are indefinuely continued, they will never meet. 

Aſymptotes are alſo tangents to their curves, at an infinite diſtance. 
And two curves are ſaid to be 4ſymptotical, when they continually approach 
to each other, and if indefinitely continued do not meet. „ 

ATLASSES, in architecture, a name given to thoſe figures, or half 
figures of men, ſo frequently made uſe of inſtead of columns or pilaſters, 
to ſupport any member in architecture, as a balcony, or the like. Theſe 
are alſo called Telamone. a 5 | | | 

ATTIC, in its general ſenſe, fignifies ſomething relating to Attica, or 
the city of Athens. It is uſed in architecture for a kind of building, 
wherein there is no roof or covering to be ſeen; being thus called becauſe 
uſual at Athens. 55 e 

Attic, or Attic Order, is a ſort of little order raiſed upon a larger one, 
by way of crowning, or to finiſh the building. It is alſo ſometimes uſed 
for the conveniency of having a wardrobe, &c and, inſtead of regular 
columns, has only pilaſters of a particular form. | „ 

_ Attic Order, according to M. Le Clerc, is a kind of rich pedeſtal, 
Some architects gave it the ſeveral capitals of all the orders of columns; 
but, he ſays the Ionic, Roman, and Corinthian, do not in the leaſt be- 
come it. It is his opinion, that it is beſt only to diſtinguiſh the capitals 
by a difference in their mouldings; which may be made more or leſs 
ſimple, and more. or lets delicate, according to the relation they are to 
bear to the architecture underneath. 
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The name A/tic, is alſo given to a whole ſtory, into which this order 
enters ; this little order being always found over another that is greater. 

The pedeſtal, or falſe pilaſter, he obſerves, ought always to have the 
ſame breadth with the colutnn or pilaſter underneath ; and its height may 
be equal to a third, or even half of the ſame column or pilaſter, by which 

it is ſupported, 
Attic of a roof, is a kind of a parapet to a terras, platform, &c. 

Attic continued, that which encompaſſes the whole pourtour of a build | 
ing, without any kind of Interruption, following all the j Jets, the returns 
of the pavilions, &c. 

Attic interpoſed, is one: fituate between two tall ſtones, frequently 
adorned with columns or pilaſters. 

ATTiC Bas, a peculiar kind of Baſe, uſed in the Ionic order by an- 
cient architects; and alſo by Palladio, and other moderns, in the Doric. 
It is the moſt beautiful of all the Baſes. 

ATTITUDE, in ſculpture and painting, the o6fture of a ſtatue or Fi- 
gure, or the diſpoſition of its parts ; by which we diſcover the action it 
is engaged in, and the very ſentiments ſuppoled to be in the mind, To 
repreſent theſe in a ſtrong and lively manner, conſtitutes what is called a 
good impreſſion. 

ATTRIBUTES, in ſculpture, &c. ſymbols added to ſeveral figures, to 
denote their peculiar office and character ; as a club is the attribute of 
Hercules; a trident, of Neptune; a palm, of Victory; the eagle, of 
Jupiter; a peacock, of Juno, &. 

 AUREOLA, a kind of crown of glory, given by ſtatuaries, &c. to ſaints, 
martyrs, &c. as a mark of the victory they have obtained. 

Axis, in its primary ſignification, fignifies a line, or long piece of iron 
or wood, paſſing through the center of a ſphere, which is moveable upon 
the ſame, 

Spiral Axis, in architecture, the Axis f a twiſted column drawn ſpi- 
rally, in order to trace the circumvolutions without. 

Axis of the Tonic Capital, a line paſſing perpendicularly through the 
middle of the eye of the volute. 

Ax1s, in Optics, a ray paſſing through the center of the eye; or it is 
that ray, which, proceeding from the middle of the luminous cone, falls 
perpendicularly on the chryitaline humour, and conſequently paſſes thro' 
the center of the eye. 

Axis, in Peritrechio, one of. the five mechanical powers uſed to raiſe 
weights to a conliderable height. It conſiſts of a peritrochium, or wheel, 
concentric with the baſe ot a cylinder, and moveable together with it 
about its l 
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ſiderable; but as this is never the caſe in practice, W 
_ conſiderable, it will be neceſſary to make proper allowance for it; and 


Becauſe, in this machine, the wheel and its: Axis move together, it is 
evident that, in one turn of the wheel, when the power P deſcends a 
length equal to the circumference of the wheel, the weight W. will be 
raiſed an equal height to the circumference A, by the winding of the 
rope, which carries the weight upon the ſaid Axis. And becauſe, when 
there is an equilibrium between two weights, as Wand P, there muſt be 
a reciprocal proportion between. the maſſes and velocities; W will be to 
P, as the circumference of the wheel is to that of the Axis (ſuppoſing 
the thickneſs of the rope to be inconſiderable) or as the ſomi- diameters of 
the wheel to the ſemi-diameter of the Axis; for the ſemi-diameters of 
different circles are in the ſame proportion to one another as their circum- 
ferences. The Axis in peritrochio may alſo be conſidered as a lever of the 
firſt kind; for the fulcrum will be in the middle of the Axis A. If, 
therefore, lines be drawn from the middle of the Axis to the power and 
weight, parallel to the horizon, the radius, or ſemi-diameter of the wheel, 
will be the diſtance of the power, and the radius of the Axis the diſ- 
tance of the weight; and when theſe radit are reciprocally as the weight and 
power, the machine will be in equilibrio, ' The wheel and Axis theretore' is 
nothing nore than a perpetual lever: it has been already obſerved, that 
the thickneſs of the rope carrying the weight, is ſuppoſed to be incon- 

ben the weight is 
this is done by adding the ſemi- diameter of the rope to the ſemi-diameter 


* 


of the Axis; for the weight really hangs half the thickneſs of the rope 
beyond the Axis. It is alſo neceſſary that the line of direction in which 


the power acts be a tangent to the wheel; for otherwiſe it will not pro- 
duce the ſame effect, as the lever to which it is applied will be ſhortened. 


If a plumb-line be applied to any part of the circumference of the wheel 


above the horizontal radius, it will form a chord line, connecting two 


points in the circumference of the wheel; and if this chord be biſected 
by a radius drawn from the center, the part of that radius intercepted be- 


tween the center and the chord will be the length of the lever on which 
che DPOWEr ucts 0 Neg e 
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The machine pn es by the figure, is a model (* ls by a ſcale of 
an inch to a foot) of ſuch an àxel and wiel, as is often made uſe of to 
draw water out of a well, by means of a power drawing by a rope applied 
to the circumference of ane/of the wheels of the machine, or by preſ- 
ling down ſucceſſively the bandles E, F, G, H, I, K, whilſt another 
rope or chain is wound up upon the Axis A or B, a bucket hanging at it 
inſtead of the weight W. Here, in the experiment, one pound hanging 
at the circumference of the biggeſt, wheel C D, will keep in equilibrio 
twelve pounds hanging at the Imalleſt Axis A, or fix pounds at the Axis 
E, and only three pounds upon the circumference T V. In the ſame 
manner, when the weight hanging at the Axis continues in the ſame 
place, and to be of the ſame quantitiꝭ viz. twelve! pounds; then the pow- 
er, which, at the circumference of the wheel C, is equal to one 
pound, muſt be equal to àa pound and) an half, if it be applied to SR; but 
if it be applied at one of the handles at the: diſtance ef a fourth of an 
inch from the circumference of the wheel C D (which is the ſame as if 
a new wheel was added of half an inch more diameter); then a power 
equal to no more than 11 of a pound, will: keep the weight in ome 
brio, and raiſe 1 wa wh its intenſity be increaſed ever 10 little. 
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ACK NAILS, a kind of nails NR with flat eke, O as to hola 
faſt without opening the grain of the wood, uſed in nailing guts to- 
ether, for ſaving water under the eaves of a houſe; or by back- makers, 
in nailing of boards together for coolers, or Py veſſels made of planks 
or boards for containing liquors. _ | 
BaN io, an Italian word, ſignifying a bath : we uſe. it for a houſe 
with conveniency for bathing, cupping, ſweating, and otherwiſe clean- 
fing the body, and very frequently for worſe purpoſes. 
_  BaxEr-Hovse, a room or office, or an apartment belonging to noble 
buildings, and other private buildings in which an oven is built. As ta 
the poſition, it ought, according to the rules laid down by Sir Henry 
Wotton, to be placed on the ſouth-ſide of any building. 
BAGUETTE, in architecture, a. little round moulding, leſs than an 
aſtragal; it is ſometimes carved and enriched with foliages, pearls, rib- 
bons, laurels, &c. Though, according to M. Le Clerc, when a Ba- 
guette is enriched with ornaments, its name is changed, and it is called a 
chaplet. Baguette is alſo a term uſed by the carpenters for a kind of aſtra- 
gal or hip-moulding, by which is underſtood the outward angle or the 
Hips or corners of a roof; which, in ſquare frames, where the roof 
is three quarters pitch, contains an angle F one bundred and fixteen 
degrees, and e minutes. 
BALANCE, 
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BALANCE, or BALLANCE, Libra, one of the ſix ſimple powers in 
mechanics, principally uſed in determining the difference of weights in 
heavy bodies, and conſequently their maſſes or quantities of matter. The 
balance is of two kinds, the ancient and the modern. The ancient or 
Roman, called alſo the ſtatera Romana, or ſteel-yard, conſiſts of a lever 
or beam, moveable on a center, and ſuſpended near one of its extremi- 
ties : the bodies to be weighed are applied on one fide of the center, and 

their weight is ſhewn by the diviſion marked on the beam, where the 
weight, which is moveable along the lever, keeps the ſteel- yard in equili- 
brio. This balance is ſtill frequently uſed in weighing heavy articles. 
The modern balance now generally uſed conſiſts of a lever or beam ſuſ- 
pended exactly in the middle, having ſcales hung to each extremity. 

The lever is called the jurgum or beam, and the two moieties thereof on 
each ſide of the axis, the brachia or arms, The line on which the beam 
turns, or which divides its brachia, is called the axis); and when con- 
ſidered with regard to the length of the brachia, is eſteemed a point only, 
and called the center of the balance: the handle whereby it is held, 
or by which the whole apparatus is ſuſpended, is called trutina, and the 
ſlender part perpendicular to the beam, whereby either the equilibrium, 
or preponderancy of bodies is indicated, is called the tongue of the 
balance. 1 . ores 
_ BALCONY a projecture beyond the naked part of a wall or building, 
ſupported by pillars or conloles, and encompaſſed. with a baluſtrade. 
Or it is a kind of open gallery for people to ſtand in to behold any 
public ſhew, as pageants, cavalcades, public entries of embaſſadors, 
&c. in cities; or for taking the air, Ke. This jutty or projective 
building is uſually placed in the middle of a front of a houſe, or public 
hall, &c. if there be but one; and is uſually level with the firſt floor, 
up one pair of ſtairs. Some of theſe are made with wood, and others 
with iron; wooden balconies conſiſt of rails and baluſters, and ſo ſome- 
times do thoſe of iron; but at other times they are made of caſt iron, 
of various figures in ſemi- relief; and ſome again, of wrought iron in 
crail'd work, or flouriſhes in different forms, according to the fancy of 
the workman, &c. - OE e TS, oy 

It may be proper here to take notice of what Sir Henry Wotten ſays 
concerning all in-lets and out-lets, ſuch as balconies, windows, &c. that 
they ought not to approach too near the corner of walls; it being an el- 
ſential error, to weaken that part which is to ſtrengthen all the reſt. This, 
he ſays, is a precept well recorded, but is ill practiſed, even by the Italians 
themſelves; particularly at Venice; where he had obſerved divers Pergoli, 
or Maucina, (as they ſeem, to be called by Vitruvius,)- which are certain 
baluſtraded out-ſtandings, made for ſtanding in, to ſatisfy pe COT 
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of the gaht, very y dangerouſly ſet forth upon the very point itſelf of the 
mural angle. 

M. Le Clerc, ſays, the ator. a balcony are the terras, the baluſtrade 
that incloſes it, and the conſoles which ſupport it: or, to explain himſelf 
more accurately, a balcony is a piece of architecture raiſed in the air, 
incloſed with a baluſtrade, and ſupported by a little entablature, whereof 
the cornice, or uppermoſt part, makes a terras; the frieze and architrave 
being only continued at the bottom and ſides; and the whole balcony fur- 
ther ſupported by. conſoles. The frieze is made with a little ſweep, that 
the zocle of the pedeſtal above may not appear ill ſupported; and that the 
conſole coming to contract, or ſtraighten itſelf at the bottom, may do it 
the more gracefully, v without which, it would appear; too heavy. The 
height of the conſoles may be equal to the projecture; but it will be an 
addition both to the beauty and fed of the work, if they are made 
higher. 
| 4 balcony may be continued quite through the facade of a building by 
adding conſoles, from ſpace to ſpace; to be diſ poſed between the windows, 
which will be underneath. He is of opinion, that iron balconies will do 
much better than thoſe of ſtone, as being lighter, . and leſs ſubject to de- 
cay ; which, if gilt, will be exceedingly magnificent, and a very proper 
ornament for a palace. 

According to the modern 1 8 ap building, ſmall balconies of iron are 
made before each window in the firſt floor ; and the apertures, and conſe- 
quently the windows, are begun on a level with the floor, and yet carried 
up ts the ſame height, as if they had began in the uſual manner. 
BAL DACH, of Baldachino, Ital. Ba'dagium, Fr. a piece of architecture 
in the form of a canopy, ſupported with columns, ſerving. as a crown or 
covering to an altar. It properly fignifies a canopy carried over the hoſt in 
Roman catholic countries. Some alſo iN the name of Badalchin to a 
ſhell over the front of a houſe. 

BALEs, poles or rafters, over out- houſes or barns; and : among brick- 
layers, great beams, ſuch as are uſed in making ſcaffolds; this term is alſo 
applied to great pieces oi timber coming from beyond the ſeas by floats. 
BAL LON, in Architecture a French term, uſed to ſignify the round globe 
on the top of a peer, or pillar. 

BALUSTRADE, a connection of a number of baluſters uſed fot e or 
ornament, on balconies, terraces, and the like, and round altars. The ba- 
luſters are of iron, wood, ſtone, or other materials, and the Baluſtrade, 
when finely executed, has an elegant appearance. We have of late, in ſome 
handſome buildings, miſerably ſupplied the place of the antient Baluſtrade 
by Chineſe rails. The Baluſtrade may conſiſt of 1 or more rows of ba- 
. and may ſerve as a reſt in the front of terraces, and as a defence on 
levels; and it is ſometimes uſed, with great propriety and beauty, by way 
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times called the fpire of a column. 
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of ſeparation between one part of a building and another. The baths a- 


mong the antients were thus encompaſſed with rails, and the word expreſ- 
fing that ſeparation was Baluſtrum; hence comes our word Baluſtrade ; 
and baluſter for the ſingle pillar. 

BALUSTER, (vulgarly called baniſter) a ſmall pillar or pilaſter, ſerving to 
ſupport areal, and making, when joined and continued with others, the ba- 
luſtrade we have juſt named. The Baluſter may be either round or ſquare, 
but it ſhould be adorned with mouldings and other decorations, accordin 
to the richneſs intended to be given to the baluſtrade. Our Baluſters of 


wood are uſually turned, and often very handſome. 


BaAx p, a term often uſed to expteſs what we more uſually call the face, 


or faces, faſciz, of an architrave ; but It roperly expreſſes any flat and 


low member, whatever be its place; - if it is not very deep. 
BanDELET, derived from the French Bandelette, a little fillet or band, 

is any little band, 'or flat moulding, as that which.crowns the Doric archi- 

trave. It is alſo called Tenia, from the Latin Tania, which Vitruvius uſes 


for the ſame'thing. It is alſo uſed by architects, to ſignify Fe three parts 


which compoſe an architrave. 


Base, a part placed at the bottom of a column or pilaſter, as the capi- 
tal is at the top. The words fi ſignifies a ſupport of any kind, and for any 
ching; its derivation, being from the Latin baſis, of which this is the 
ſenſe ; but we have Nn it in a manner to this lower part of 
columns. 

The antients, in the early times of architecture, 108 no Baſes. The 
Doric columns, in the temple of Minerva at Athens, have none, but ſtand 
immediately upon the floor of the porch. Columns afterwards came to be 
ſupported on ſquare pieces called plinths, and after that on pedeſtals. 
When we ſee a column, of whatſoever order, on a pedeſtal, the Baſe is 
that part which comes between the top of the pedeſtal and the bottom 
of the ſhaft of the column; when there is no pedeſtal, it is the part be- 


tween the bottom of the column and the plinth; ſome have included the 


plinth as a part of the Baſe, but it is properly the piece on which the Baſc 
ſtands, as the column ſtands upon that, 


The pedeſtal alſo has its Baſe as well as the column and the pilaſter, 
The Baſe of columns is differently formed in the different orders, but in 


general it is compoſed of certain ſpires or circles, and was thence in early 
Theſe circles were in this caſe ſup- 


poſed to repreſent the folds Of a ſnake as it lies rolled up; - but they are 
properly the repreſentations of ſeyeral larger- and ſmaller rings or circles of 
iron, with which the trunks of trees; "which were the antient columns, 
were ſurrounded, to prey ent their burſting : theſe were rudeand irregular, 


Fn the ſcul ptor who imitated them 1 in ſtone, found the way to make them 
E egant. | 
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The Tuſcan Baſe conſiſts only of a ſingle torus, or round member u 
the plinth ; this is the moſt ſimple of all. The Doric Baſe has a torus and 
an inverted cima in the coliſæum; the Tonic. Baſe has a fingle large torus, 
which is placed over two ſlender ſcotias, that are ſeparated by two altragals. 
The Corinthian Baſe has two torus's, two ſcotias, or hollow members, and 
two aſtragals. And the Compoſite has a double aſtragal in the middle, 
Theſe ſeveral terms will be explained in their places. We have obſerved, 
that the Doric had antiently no Baſe; Vitruvius allows none, and other 
antique buildings beſide the Parthenian of Athens might be produced as 


Inſtances. Even the Ionic in ſome very antient pieces has no Baſe; ſo 


that we ſee what is done in this matter is arbitrary, and has been intro- 
duced of later time than the period of many buildings of which we have 
remains ; but this muſt not be conſidered as an improper deviation from 
the moſt antient manner, but as an improvement upon it; for the Baſe 
is a very natural and very beautiful part of every order. We have named 
the Baſe appropriated by writers to each order, but there 1s beſides theſe 
five, another called the Attic, or the Atticurgick Baſe, which excels them 
all in beauty; and was firſt given to the Doric, .and fince to almoſt 

every other column. This Baſe conſiſts of two torus's and a ſcotia ; the 


two tores are of different dimenſions, and the ſcotia runs between them. 


The Ionic Baſe is unnatural, becauſe it is ſmaller below than higher up, 
neither is thatof the Corinthian without its faults : both ate greatly infe- 
rior to the Attic, which is therefore often with — judgment ſubſtituted 
in their place. 

The antients ſeem to have given the ſame, c or nearly the ſame projecture 
to the Baſe, in all the orders where we find it in their works. For in- 
ſtance, we ſee the ſame projeCture in the Baſe of the Doric and Corihthian 
order in the Coliſeum, and in that of the Ionic in the temple of Con- 
cord; and the difference between the greateſt projecture of any antique 
Baſe we know, which is in the arch of Titus, and the leaſt, which is in 
the Corinthian order in the Coliſæum, is very trifling. 1 

BASIL, among joiners, &c. the angle to which the edge of an iron tool 
is ground. To work any ſoft woods they uſually make their Baſil twelve 
degrees, and for hard, eighteen, degrees; it having been obſerved, the 
more acute or thin the Baſil i is, the better and ſmoother it cuts; and the 


more obtuſe, the ſtronger and. fitter for ſervice. 


 Bas1L1c, an ancient palace. Theſe were vaſt buildings, conſi "Gino of a 
oreat hall, with iſles, porticos, tribunes, and tribunal, where the ſove- 
reigns in perſon adminiſtered juſtice. This is the proper and ſtrict ſenſe 
of the word, according to the Greek; but the architects have taken the 
liberty to extend its mcaning, farther, and Baſilic i is now uled as a name 
of any ſpacious building, a hall, church, or. the like. Weſtminſter hall 
Is properly 1 in this ſenſe a Bafflic'; but the antients were more ſtrict in 

the 


- 
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the uſe of the word, and would not have called any thing but a royal pa- 
lace by that name. Any large building for a court ol juſtice, and ex- 

change, or the like, is now alſo called a Baſilic. When Baſilie is uſed 
as the term for a church, it always means a large and elegant one. 

BasoN, a reſervoir or reſervatory of water, as the Baſon of a jet d'eau, 
or fountain, the Baſon of a port, bath, &c. which Vitruvius calls Labrum. 

BASSO-RELIE vo, or Bass RELIEF, a piece of ſculpture, wherein the 
figures do not project far, or ſtand out from the ground in their full pro- 
portion, Some authors have diſtinguiſhed three kinds of Baſſo-Relievo. 
In the firſt, the front figures appear almoſt with the full Relievo; in the 
ſecond, they project above one half; and in the third conſiderably leſs, as 
in vaſes, coins, &c. | 

BaAsTIoON, in „ a large maſs of earth, uſually faced with 
ſods, ſometimes with brick or ſtone, ſtanding out from a rampart, of 
which it is a principal part: 

A Baſtion conſiſts of two faces and two flanks ; the faces include the 
angle of the Baſtion, and their union forms the outmoſt, or ſaliant angle, 
called alſo the angle of the Baſtion ; and the union of the two faces to 
the two planks, makes the fide angles, called alſo the ſhoulders or epau- 

les; and the union of two other ends of the flanks to the two curtains, 

— makes the angles of the flanks. Y 

The great rule in conſtructing a Baſtion is, that every part of it may 
be ſeen and defended from fome other part : mere angles therefore are 
not ſufficient; but flanks and faces are neceſſary, The faces muſt not be 
leſs than twenty-four Rhineland perches, nor more than thirty. The 
flanks of a Baſtion, provided they ſtand at the ſame angle under the line 
ot defence, are ſo much the better the longer they are; they muſt there- 
fore ſtand at right angles with the line of defence. At the ſame time 
the diſpoſition of the flanks make the principal part of fortification, as 
on them the defence chietly depends; and it is this that has introduced — 
the various kinds ef fortifying. The angle of the Baſtion muſt exceed 
ſixty degrees, otherwiſe it will be too ſmall to give room for guns, and 
will either render the line of defence too long, or the flanks too ſhort. 
It muſt therefore be either a right angle, or ſome intermediate one be- 
tween that and ſixty degrees. | 

SoLID BASTION, that which has the void ſpace filled up entirely, 5 
raiſed to an equal height with the rampart, 

-Voip or HoLLow BasT1oN,. that which is only ſurrounded with a 
rampart and parapet, having the tpace within void or empty. 

FLAT BASTION, a baſtion built in the middle of the curtain, when 
it is too long to be defended by the Baſtions at its extremities, 

CuT BasT10oN, that whole point is cut off“ inſtead of which it has a 


re-entering angle, or an angle inwards, with two geen outwards ; and 
N is 
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iss uſed, eicher when the angle would, without ſuch a contrivance, be too 
acute, or when water, or ſome other mpcament, eus the Baſtion 
from being carried to its full extent. 

CompcstD BAsT10N ; when two ſides of the interior polygon are very 
unequal, which alſo renders the gorges unequal. 
; Dr yokMeD BasT10N, when the irregularity of the lines and angles 
cauſes the Baſtion to appear deformed or out of ſhape. 

DEM1-BASTION, is compoſed of one face only, has but one flank, and 
a Cemi- gorge. ' 

DouBLE-BASTITON, that hich 1s vaiſed on the plane of another Baſtion. 


Rur AR BasTtoN, that which has its true proportion of faces, 
| Aanks and gorges, 


BASTION or BATOON, in architeQure, a kind of non Þ in the baſe 


of a column, called alſo a tore. 


BATEMENT, in carpentry, a term Genifying an abatement or waſte of 
a piece of ſtuff, by forming it to a particular purpoſe or uſe. 

Bar TEN, a name given by workmen to a ſcantling of wooden ſtuff, 
from two to four inches broad, and about one thick; the length is pretty 
conſiderable but undetermined. This term is principally uſed in ſpeaking 
of doors and windows of ſhops, &c. which are not framed with whole 
deal, or one-quarter inch oak, with tiles, rails and pannels, as wainſcot 


is framed ; ; and yet they are made to appear as if they were, by means of 
theſe pieces or Battens, bradded on upon the plain boards, which are joined 


together for the door, or window, all round, and ſometimes croſs them, 
and up and down, &c. according to the number of the pannels, the 
workman intends the door or window ſhall appear to have. 
Theſe pieces are thus bradded on, to repreſent ſtiles, rails, and moun- 
tains, and are of different breadths, according to the deſign of the work- 
man, from two to ſeven inches; there 1s allo generally ſome mouldin 
ſtruck, as a bead and ogee, or the like, on one edge of thoſe that repre- 
fent the ſtiles, and the upper and lower rails, and-on both the edges of 
thoſe which are intended to appear like montans and middle rails. 
BATTEN-Doons, thoſe which reſemble wainſcot doors, but are not 
ſo; for in wainſcot doors the pannels are grooved into the framing; but 
in theſe they firſt joint and glue the boards, which are cut to the full 
length and breadth of the door-caſe; and when the glue is dry they tra- 
veric them over with a long plane; and, being ſmoothed, the battens 


are fitted on, on the front- ſide. Theſe are called ſingle Batten Doors, 
there being others which are called doubie Batten Doors, viz. ſuch as are 


battened on both, which is very ſeldom done. 
There are allo Battened Doors, which are called double doors, ſuch as 


tront or outer doors, Which are uſually made of whole deal, and after- 


wards battened on the outſide, and Pink four or firrinchet broad mitred 
| | round 
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round the edges on the inſide of the door; and then it is lined croſs the 
door between. theſe pieces, urn thin lit deal, which makes it level with 
the mitred pieces. = h 

Some doors have been lined A pieces laid leveling, and not at right 
4 but near mitte to the ſides of the door; and when all has been 
planed off level, it has becticdrviged 1 into W 5 which was an addi- 
tional beauty to the work. „ 

This method of lining upon the ts VIZ. pointing from the lower 
corner behind, towards the upper corner before, appears to be a good 
method to prevent a Door from ra at the fore corner, if the 3 
ſhould happen to become unglued. 5 

BATTER, a term uſed by carpenters, rn &6: t to ö rnify that a 
piece c of timber, a wall, &c. does not ſtand upright, but leans from us 
when we ſtand before; but when. it leans towards: us, we ſay it over- 
hangs, or hangs over. boiobfino? : 

BATTLEMENTS, indentures or notches/i in the top of a wall or "lb 
building, in the form of embrazures. | 


Bay-Winpow, a window compoled of an nh of a relics and con- 


ſequently will ſtand without the ſtreſs of the building. From ſuch a 


Window, ſpectators may better obſerve. what is paſſing in theroad, ſtreet, &c. 
BEAD, 1n architecture, a round- moulding, generally made upon the 
edn of a piece of ſtuff, in the Corinthian and Compoſite orders, cut or 
carved in ſhort emboſſments, like Beads in necklaces, in ſemi-relief; a 
Bead is uſually one quarter of a circle, and only differs in ſize from 5 
boultin; for when they are large they are generally called boultins. Some- 
times a Bead- plain is ſet on the edge of each faſcia of an architrave, and 
ſometimes alſo an aſtragal is thus carved. In both which. thele carvings 
are called Beads. 
A Bead is frequently ls on the lining-board of a door-caſe, and 
on the upper edges of ſkirting-boards. . 


Bx Ak, in architecture, a little fillet, left on the dns of a larmier, 


which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pendant. 


Chin Bx AR, a moulding, the ſame as the quarter-cound, except that its 
4 is inverted. This is common in ee me not in ancient 


buildings. 


BEAM, in architecture, the eget piece of wood in a building, Which 
always lies croſs the building or the walls, ſerving to ſupport the principal 


rafters of the roof, and into which the feet of: he proce rafters are 


framed. ; _ ; Th F 

No building has leſs than: two:of theſe . mid ne head. 
Into theſe the girders of the garret- floor are alſo framedʒ and if the build- 
ing be of timber, ihe teazle tenons of the poſts are framed. The teazle- 
tenons are made at right angles to thoſe. which are made on the poſts to 


80 


! 8 


go into the raiſons; and the reliſh or cheats of theſs teazle-tenons, ſtand 
up within an inch and an half of the top of the raiſon, and the Beam is 
cauked down (which is the ſame thing as dove-tailing acroſs) till the 
cheeks of the mortiſes in the Beam OT with thoſe of the teazle- tenons 
on the poſts. | 
As to the fide of Beams. The proportions of Beams in or near Lon- 
don, are fixed by a ſtatute or act of parliament. 

Sir Henry Wotton adviſes, that all Beams, ſummers; ind girdeis, be 
made of the ſtrongeſt and moſt durable timber. Herrera informs us, that 
in Ferdinand Cortez's palace in Mexico, there were ſeven thouſand Beams 
of cedar; but then 25 muſt be underſtood to uſe the word Beam in a 
greater latitüde than it is uſed with as. The French; under the word 
Poutre, which' ſignifies a Beam, take in not only the pieces which bear 
the rafters, but alſo all thoſe which: ſuſtain the joiſts for the cielings. 
Some French authors have conſidered the force of Beams, and brought 
their reſiſtance 10a preciſe calculation; as particularly; M. Varignon and 
M: Parent ; the ſyſtem of the latter of which is as follbws. 

When two Re of fibres; which were contiguous before, are ſeparited 
in a Beam, which breaks parallel to its bale, (which. is ſuppoſed to be a 
parallelogram) there is nothing to be conſidered in theſe fibres, but their 
number, largeneſs and tenſion, before they are broken, and the lever, by 
which they act; all theſe together making the reſiſtance of the Beam te- 
maining to be broke. Then ſuppoſe another Beam of the ſame wood, 
where the baſe is likewiſe a parallelogram, and of any bigneſs, with re- 
gard to the other, at pleaſure, The height of each of theſe, when laid 
horizontal, being divided into an indefinite number of equal parts, and 
their breadth into the ſame number, in each of their baſes will be found 
an equal number of ſmall quadrangular cells, proportional to the baſes of 
which they are parts; then theſe will repreſent litile bates ; or, which is 
the ſame thing, the thickneſſes of the fibres to be ſeparated for the fracs 
ture of each Beam, and the number of cells being equal in each Beam, 
the ratio of the Baſes of both beams will be that of the reſiſtance of their 
fibres, both as to number and thickneſs. Now the two Beams being 
ſuppoſed: to be of the ſame wood, the fibres moſt remote from the points 
of ſupport, which are thoſe which break the firſt, muſt be equally 
ſtretched when they break. ' 

It is evident, ud the levers, by which the fibres of the two Beamy act, 
are repreſented by the height of their baſes ; and conſequently the whole 
reſiſtance of each Beam is the product of its baſe by its height; or, which 
is the ſame thing, the ſquare of the height being multiplied by the breadth, 
which holds not only of parallelogrammick, but alle of elliptical baſes. 
Hence, if the baſis of two Beams are equal, though both their heights 
ate Ubegual; their ene will be as their heights alone; and conſe- 

| _ quently 
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B E A * 49. 
quently one and the ſame Beam laid on the ſmalleſt ſide of its baſe, will 
reſiſt more than when laid flat, in proportion as the firſt ſituation gives it 


. a greater height than the ſecond. And thus an elliptical baſe will reſiſt 


more, when laid on its greateſt axis, than on its ſmalleſt, Since in Beams 
equal in length, it is the baſes which determine the proportion of their 
weights or ſolidities ;. and ſince their baſes being equal, their heights ma 
be different, two Beams of the ſame weight may have reſiſtance different 
to infinity. Thus, if in the one the height of the baſe be conceived in- 
finitely great, and the breadth infinitely ſmall; while, in the other, the 
dimenſions of the baſe are finite, the reſiſtance of the firſt will be infi- 
nitely greater than that of the ſecond, though their ſolidity and weight be 
the ſame. If therefore, all required in architecture were to have Beams 
capable of ſupporting vaſt loads, and at the ſame time have the leaſt weights 
poſſible, it is plain they muſt be cut as thin as laths, and laid edge-wile. 
If the baſes of the two Beams are ſuppoſed to be unequal, but the ſum 
of the ſides of the two baſes equal. If they be either 12 and 12, or 11 
and 13, or 10 and 14, &c. fo that they 170 make 24; and further, 
if they are ſuppoſed to be laid edge-wiſe, purſuing the ſeries, it will ap- 
pear, that in the Beam of 12 and 12, the reliſtance will be 1728, and 
the ſolidity or weight 144, or that in the laſt, or 1 and 23, the reſiſtance 
will be 529, and the weight 23 : therefore the firſt, which is ſquare, will 
half the ſtrength of the laſt with regard to its weight. Hence M. Parent 


remarks, that the common practiſe of cutting the Beams out of trees as 


ſquare as poſſible, is an imprudent method; and thence he takes occaſion 
to determine geometrically, what dimenſions the bale of a Beam to he cut 
out of any tree propoſed ſhould have, in order to its having the greatelt 
reſiſtance poſſible; or, which is the ſame thing, a circular bate being 
given, he determines the rectangle of the greateſt reſiſtance that can be 


1nfcribed, and finds that the ſides muſt be nearly as 7 to 5, which agrees 
with obſervation. . | | 2 | | HD! EL 46's 


We have bitherto ſuppoſed the length of the Beams to be equal; if it 


* 


" 


be unequal, the baſes will reſiſt fo much the leſs, as the Beams are the 


longer. To this may be added, that a Beam ſuſtained at each end, break- 


ing by a weight ſuſpenfied from its middle, does not only break at the 


middle, but at each extreme; or if it does not aRually'break there, at 


leaſt immediately befqre the moment of the fracture, which is that of 
the equilibrium between the refiſtance and the weight, its fibres are as 
much ſtretched at the extremes, as in the middle; ſo that of the weight 
ſuſtained by the middle, there is but one-third part that acts at the mid- 
gle to make the fracture; the other two only acting to induce a fracture 
A Beam may be ſuppoſed to be either loaden only with its own weight, 
or with other foreign weights, applied at any diſtance, or only with thole 
| Tn: %%% © choad n foreign 
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Paddington, St. Pancras, and St. Luke at Chelſea, in the county of 


foreign weights. Since, according to M. Parent, the weight of a Beam 
is not in common above one ſeventieth part of a load given to ſuſtain it, 
it is evident, that In conſidering ſeveral weights, they muſt be all re- 
duced by the common rules, to one common centre of gravity. M. Pa- 
rent has alſo calculated tables of the weights, which will be ſuſtained by 
the middle in Beams of various baſes and lengths, fitted at each end, into 


walls, on a ſuppoſition, that a piece of oak of an inch ſquare, and a foot 


long, retained horizontally by the two extremes, will ſuſtain three hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds in its middle, before it breaks ; which has been 
found by experiments that it will. 5 


. > 


V = 
BRAM- Compaſſes, an inſtrument made either of wood or braſs, with 


ſliding ſockets or curſors, which ſerve to carry ſeveral ſhifting points for 


drawing and dividing circles with very long radii ; they are of uſe in large 
projections, for drawing the furnitnres on wall-dials, &c. | 
BEAM-FILLING, is plaiſterers work, and is the filling up the vacant | 
ipace between the raiſon and roof, whether tiling, thatching, or any 
other roof, with ſtones or bricks laid between the rafters on the raiſon, 
and plaiſtered on with loam, frequent where the garrets are not paregated 


or plaiſtered; or ſometimes they ſet ſome tiles with one edge upon the 


raiſon ; and the other leaning againſt the roof; and then theſe tiles are 
plaiſtered over with loam. This ſort of work is very common in the 


country, where they do not parget or plaiſter their garrets, 
-BEARER, in architecture, a poſt, pier, or wall, erected between the 


two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its bearing, or to prevent its 
whole weight reſting on the two ends only. | 


By an act of parliament of the 14th year of the reign of George the 
Third, it is enacted, that no bearer to wood ſtairs, where an old party 


wall has been cut into for that purpoſe, muſt be laid nearer than eight 


inches and an half to any chimney or flue whatever, or nearer than four 
inches to the internal finiſhing of the building adjoining,” But this act 
extends only to the bills of mortality, the pariſhes of St. Mary-le- 


dleſex. There are ſeveral other particulars in the above mentioned a 


reſpecting carpenters, which we ſhall introduce at large under the article 
CARPENTER. | 


BEARING of @ piece of timber, among carpenters, the ſpace either be- 


tween the two fixed extremes thereof, when it has no other ſupport, 
which they call Bearing at length ; or between one extreme, and a poſt, 
brick-wall, &c. trimmed up between the ends, to ſhorten its Bearing. 


BRD oF SToNE, in maſonry, a courſe or range of ſtones ; and the 
joint of the Bed is the mortar between two ſtones, placed over each other. 
BED MovuLDins,. a term uſed to ſignify thoſe members in a cornice 


which are placed below the coronet ; and now, a Bed-Moulding, with 


Joiners, 


— 
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joiners, uſually conſiſts of theſe four members, an ogee, a liſt, a large 
boultin, and another liſt under the coronet. 

Bever or BEvIL, in maſonry and joinery, a kind of ſquare, one leg 
of which is frequently crooked, according to the ſweep of an arch or 
vault. It is moveable on a point or centre, and ſo may be ſet to any angle. 
The make and uſe of it are nearly the ſame as thoſe of the common 
ſquare and mitre, except that thoſe are fixed; the firſt at an angle of 
ninety degrees, and the ſecond at forty- five: whereas the Bevel being move» 
able, it may in ſome meaſure ſupply the office of both, and yet ſupply 
the deficiency of both, which it is chiefly intended for, ſerving to let off 
or transſer angles, either greater or leſs than ninety or forty-five degrees. 
Hence, any angle that is not ſquare, is called a Bevel- angle, whether it be 
more obtuſe, or more acute than a right-angle: but if it be one half as 
much as a right-angle, viz. forty-five degrees, then workmen call it a 
mitte; they have alſo a term half-mitre, which is an angle that is one 
quarter of a quadrant or ſquare, viz. an angle of twenty-two degrees and 
a half, they call a half-mitre. 

BinDiNG-JoisTs, thoſe Joiſts in any floor, into which the trimmers 
of ſtair-caſes (or wel]-holes for the ſtairs) and chimney-ways are framed. 
Theſe Joiſts ought to be ſtronger than common Joiſts. As to the ſcantling 
and ſize of theſe, as well as all other timber members, ney are ſettled by 
act of parliament. 

BLock of Marble, a piece of Marble, as it comes out of the quarry, 
before it has aſſumed any form from the hand of a workman. 

BoarD-MEAsUuRE, to meaſure” a Board, is nothing more than the 
1 a long ſquare. 


E X A M P L E. 


If a Board be ſixteen inches broad, and thirteen feet long, how many 
feet are contained therein; _— 

Multiply fixteen by thirteen, and the product will be two hundred and 
eight ; which being divided by twelve, gives ſeventeen feet; and four re- 
maining, which is a third part of a foot ; thus, 
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Or you may multiply one hundred and fifty- ſix (the length in inches) by 
ſixteen, and the product will be two thouſand four hundred and ninety- 
fix ; which being divided by one hundred and forty-four (the number 
of inches in # foot ſquare) the quotient will be ſeventeen feet, and forty- 
eight remaining, which is a third part of one hundred and forty-four, as 
before, thus; N 5 | | Dy 
144: 156. 16 
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By Scale and Compaſſes. 


Extend the compaſſes from twelve to thirteen. ; the ſame extent will 
reach from fixteen to ſeventeen feet and one-third, the content. Or, 
extend them from one hundred forty-four to one hundred fifty-ſix (the 
length in inches) and the fame extent will reach from ſixteen to ſeventeen 
feet one-third, the content. 1 y 


EXAMPLE II. 


If a Board be nineteen inches broad, how many inches in length will 
make a foot? | TO 

Divide one hundred and forty-four by nineteen, and the quotient will 
be very near ſeven ; and ſo many in length, if a Board be nineteen inches 
broad, will make a foot. 


Jas. Ie. © Jo6 - th Os 
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Again; extend the compaſſes from nineteen to one hundred forty- 
four; that extent will reach from one to ſeyen, fifty-eight, that is, ſeven 
hah inches 


B O = $3 
inches and ſomewhat more than a half; ſo that if a hoard be nineteen 
inches broad, if you take ſeven inches, and a little more than a half in 
your compaſſes, from a ſcale of inches, and run that extent along the 
board from end to end, you may find how many feet that board contains, 
or you may cut off from that board any number of feet defired. For this 
purpoſe there is a line upon moſt ordinary joint-rules, with a little table 


placed upon the end, of all ſuch numbers as exceed the length of the 
rule, as in this little table annexed. 
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Here you ſee if the breadth be one inch, the length muſt be twelve 
feet; if two inches, the length is fix feet; if five inches broad, the length 
is two feet five inches, &c. The reſt of the lengths are expreſſed in the 
line thus: if the breadth be nine inches, you will find At again fixteen 
inches, counted from the other end of the rule; if the breadth be eleven. 
inches, then a little above thirteen inches will be the length of a foot, &c:. 

Bopy, in Geometry, is that which has three dimenſions, length, 
breadth, and thickneſs. As a line is formed by the motion of a point, 
and a ſuperficies by the motion of a line, ſoa Body is general by the mo- 
tion of a ſuperticies. | 93 5 

To bear a Bop, with painters. A colour is ſaid to bear a Body, when 
it is of ſuch a nature, as is capable of being ground ſo fine, and mixing 
ſo entirely with oil, as to ſeem: only a very thick oil of the fame co- 
lour ; and of this nature are white lead and ceruſe, lamp-black, vermil- 
hon, lake pink, yellow-oker, verdigreaſe, indigo, umber, and Spanith- 
brown; blue-bice and red-lead are not quite ſo fine; but yet they may be 
{aid to bear a very good Body. All theſe may be ground ſo fine, as to be 
even like oil itſelf; and then they alſo may be ſaid to work well, ſpreading 
. ſo ſmooth, and covering the Body of what you lay upon it ſo entirely, as 
that no part will remain viſible where the pencil has gone, if the colour 
be worked ſtiff enough. But, on the contrary, verditers and ſmalts, 
with all the grinding imaginable, will never be well imbodied with the 
oil, nor work well; bice and red-lead indeed will hardly grind to an oily 
firmneſs, nor lie entirely ſmooth in the working; yet it may be ſaid to 
bear a iolerable Body, becauſe they will cover ſuch work as they are laid 
upon very 1; but ſuch colours as are ſaid not to bear a Body, will rea- 
dily part with the oil, when laid on the work; fo that when the colour 
ſhall be laid on a piece of work, there will be a ſeparation, the colour in 
ſome parts, and the clear oil in others, except they are tempered extreme - 
ly thick. HHS 
1 3 Bol. Ts: 
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Bors or Igo, PE houſe buildings are diſtinguiſhed bet ironmongers 
into three kinds, viz. plate, round, and ſpring Bolts; plate and ſpring 
Bolts are uſed for the faſtening of doors and windows, and theſe are f 


different ſizes and prices. There are alſo braſs- knobbed * ſhort and 
long. 


Bonp, a term among workmen; as Sake good Bond, ſignifies that 
they ſhould faſten two or more pieces together, either by nnz 
mortiſing, or dove- tailing, &c. 

Boss Acx, in architecture, a term uſed for any ſtone that has a projec- 
ture, and is laid in a place in a building lineal, to be afterwards carved 
into mouldings, capitals, coats of arms, &c. a 

Boſſage is alſo that which is otherwiſe called ruſtic work; conſiſting 
of ſtones which ſeem to advance beyond the naked of a building, by 
reaſon of indentures or channels left in the joinings ; theſe are chiefly 
uſed in the corners of edifices, and thence called ruſtic quoins. The ca- 
vities or indentures are ſometimes-round, and ſometimes frame chained or 
levelled; ſometimes in a diamond form, and ſometimes incloted with a 
cavetto, and ſometimes with a liſtel. | 

BoULTINE, a term uſed by workmen for a moulding, whoſe convexity 
is juſt one- fourth of a circle ; being the member next below the plinth in 
the Tuſcan and Doric capital. 

BouTANT, or ARCH=BOUTANT, in architecture, a flat arch, or part 
of an arch, abutting againſt the reigns of a vault, to prevent its giving 
Way. 

1 pillar Bou r Ax, a large chain or pile of ſtone, made to ſupport 
a wall, terrace, or vault. 

BRACE, in building, a piece of timber framed in with bevel joints; 
the uſe of which is to keep the building from ſwerving either way. When 
the Brace is framed into the king- pieces, or principal rafters, it is ſome- 


times called a ſtrut, \ 


BrApDs, among artificers, a ſort of nails uſed in building, hs have 
no ſpreading heads. They are diſtinguiſhed by ironmongers, by fix 
names, as joiners-Brads, flooring-Brads, batten-Brads, bill-Brads, or 
quarter-heads, &c. Joiners-Brads are uſed for hard wainſcot, batten= 
Brads for ſoft wainſcot ; or bill-Brads are uſed when a floor is laid in 
hafte, or for ſhallow joiſts ſubject to warp. 

BRANCHES, of ogives, in architecture; the arches of Gothic vaults. 
Theſe arches traverſing from one angle to another diagonally, form a croſs 
between the other arches, which make the hides of the quare, of which 
the arches are diagonals. 

BKAZ ING, the ſoldering or joining two pieces of iron together, by 
means of thin plates of braſs melted between the two pieces to be joined. 
If the work is very fine, as when the two leaves of broken ſaws are to 0 

joine 
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joined, it is covered with beaten borax, moiſtened with water, that it 
may be incorporated with the braſs duſt, which is here added; and the 
piece is expoſed to the fire without touching the coals, till the braſs is 
obſerved to run. Laſtly, to braze with a ſtill greater degree of delicacy, 
they uſe a ſolder made of braſs, with a tenth part of tin ; or another one 
third of braſs, and two-thirds of ſilver; or borax and roſin; obſerving, 
in all theſe methods of Brazing, that the pieces be joined cloſe through- 
out; as the ſolder holds only in thoſe places that touch. | 
To BREAK IN, in architecture, a term uſed by carpenters, when they 
cut or rather break a hole in brick walls with a ripping chizzel. 
 BResT, a term in architecture, uſed, by ſome, to ſignify the ſame 
member in a column, that others call a thorus. 
 'BREAST-SUMMERSs, in timber buildings, ſuch pieces in the outward 
parts of a building, into which the girders are framed in all the floors 
but the ground-floor, then they call it a cell ; and garret floor, then it is 
called a beam. As to their ſize and ſquare, it is the ſame according to the 
act of parliament, with that of girders ; it is here to be obſerved, that it 
is not here meant, all the pieces which have girders in them, (and are 
not in the garret, or ground-floor;) but all ſuch as are in the exterior 
part of the building ; whether in the front, flanks, or exterior part of 
the building ; for the pieces in the internal part of the building, into 
which girders are framed, are called Summers. 1 ; 
BREW-Housz, a building adapted to the brewing, &c. of malt liquors, 
In erecting a large and public Brew-houſe to the beſt advantage, ſe- 
veral circumſtances ſhould be carefully obſerved. 1. That three ſides in 
four of the upper part, or ſecond floor, be built with wooden battons 
about three inches broad, and two thick, that a ſufficient quantity of air 
may be admitted to the backs or coolers. 2. That the coppers be 
erected of a proper height above the maſhing ſtage, that the hot water 
may be conveyed by means of cocks into the maſh tuns, and the worts 
into the coolers. 3. That the fire-places of the coppers be very near 
each other, that one ſtoker, or perſon who looks after the fire, may at- 
tend all. 4. That the yard for coals be as near as poſſible to the fire- 
laces of the copper. 5. That the malt be ground near the maſh tuns, 
and the mill erected high enough that the malt may be conveyed from 
the mill immediately to the maſh-tuns, by means of a ſquare wooden 
ſpout or gutter. 6. That the upper backs be not erected above thirty- 
three feet above the reſervoir of water, that. being the greateſt height 
water can be raiſed by means of a common ſingle pump. 7. That the 
pumps which raiſe the water, or liquor, as the brewers call it, out of 
the reſervoir into the water-backs, and alſo thoſe which raiſe the worts 
out of the jack-back into the coppers, be placed ſo that they may be 
worked by the horſe-mill which grinds the malt. | 


> DRICKS, 
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Bricks, as they ſupply the place of ſtane in our common buildings, 
and are compoſed of an earthy matter hardened by art, to the refem- 
blance of that kind, may be very well conſidered as an artificial ſtone, 
Bricks are of a very ancient ſtanding, as appears from ſacred hiſtory, 
the tower of Babel being built with them; and it is ſaid, the remains 
are {till viſible. In the times of the firſt kings of Rome, they built 
with maſſive ſquare ſtones, which they learned from the Tuſcans. To- 
wards the latter end of the republic they began to uſe Brick, having bor- 
rowed the practice from the Greeks. And the greateſt, as well as moſt 
durable edifices, of the ſucceeding emperors, as the pantheon, &e. were 
built with Brick. Ons : | 
In the time of Gallienus, the buildings were compoſed alternately, 
of an order of Brick, and an order of toftus, a kind of foft gritty ſtone. 
After his time, they laid aſide the uſe of Bricks and reſumed flints. In 
the eaſt they baked their Bricks in the ſun. The Romans uſed them un- 
burnt, having firſt left them to dry in the air, for three, four, or five 
Cars, ; | | | 
r Of the matter whereof Bricks are made. Pliny ſays, if you would 
have good Bricks, they muſt not be made of any earth that is full of 
ſand or gravel, nor of ſuch as is gritty or ſtony, but of a greyiſh marl, 
or whitiſh chalkey clay, or at leaſt of reddiſh earth. But if there is a 
neceſlity to uſe that which is ſandy, choice ſhould be made of that which 
is tough and ſtrong, He alſo adds, that the beſt ſeaſon for making 
Bricks is the ſpring; becauſe they will be ſubject to crack and be full of 
chinks, if made in the ſummer. He directs, that the loam of which 
Bricks are made, be well ſteeped or ſoaked, and wrought with water. 
Bricks are made of a clayey or a loamy earth, pure, or with various 
mixtures; they are ſhaped in a mould, and after ſome drying in the ſun 
or air, are burnt to a hardneſs. This is our manner of making Bricks; 
the uſe of them was very antient, but whether they were always made 
in the ſame manner admits a doubt ; we are not clear what was the uſe of 
ſtraw in the Bricks for building in Egypt, and there is room to queſtion 
whether thoſe of many later periods were ever Expoſed to the fire. There 
are remains of great Brick buildings of the Romans, in which the Bricks 
ſeem never to have been burnt, but to have been hardened by a very long 
expoſure to the ſun ; and this their own accounts confirm ; mention being 
made in ſome of their writers of four or five years drying for this pur- 
poſe. The Greeks built with Bricks, and they uſed them of fix different 
thapee, or at leaſt ſo many different ſizes ; three being the principal, and 
_ there being as many exact half ſizes; this gave a variety to their appear- 
ance. ; : 
Me are in general tied down by cuſtom to one form and one ſize, 
which is truly ridicylous ; eight or nine inches in length, and four in 
„ | breadth, 
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| breadth, is our general meaſure; but beyond doubt there might be other 


forms and other ſizes introduced very advantageouſly. Sir Henry Wot- 


ton mentions with commendation a particular form of Brick from Daniel 


Barbaro, which is in ſhape triangular, of equal fides, and each a foot 

long. The thicknefs he mentions is an inch and half, ſo that his ma 
be well enough called a kind ot thick tiles, but that may be altered at 
. pleaſure, There is no doubt but Bricks of this and other regularly an- 
gulzr forms might be uſed with advantage in many parts of our common 
buildings. 2 | 
It has been propoſed by fome to ſteep Bricks in water after the burn- 


ing, and then burn them over again, in order to give them greater ſtrength; 


but this may be much better done by a proper choice of the materials, 
and a thorough {kill and ſufficient labour in tempering them. 

It is an obſervation of Palladio, that the antients made their Bricks 
of a larger fize, which were intended for great buildings, and this was 
certainly right and reaſonable; but he is aware of the difficulty there 
muſt have been in thoroughly and equally baking of ſuch; we are aſſured, 
by the very names, that the Greeks had Bricks of five palms long, that 
being the ſenſe of the name given to the largelt ſort they uſed in com- 
mon buildings. „„ 5 RE 
The manner of burning is a thing very effential in the ſtructure of 
Brick. It is commonly done in a clamp about London; but in ſome 
proces in a kiln, Some of the fineſt Bricks are burnt in the kilns erected 
or es. | . „ 

The degree of burning makes a confiderable difference in the condi- 
tion of the Bricks; but their principal diſtinctien is from the nature of 
the materials with which they are made; theſe being not only various in 
themſelves, but made different | 
given them in the working. ho 3 

A great variety of Bricks have been contrived by differ ent perſons, and 
made at different times; and long perplexed deſeriptions have been given 
of the way of fabricating them; but at preſent they are in a manner 


reduced to four ſorts, our builders finding theſe ſufficient to anſwer every 


purpoſe. Theſe are place Bricks, grey Stocks, red Stocks, and the fineſt 
red or cutting Bricks. Adding to theſe two or three foreign kinds im- 
ported for particular purpoſes, we have before us all that is uſed. in this 
way, and it would be needleſs for us to meddle with any other; our pur- 
poſe being to write not for the ſatisfaction of an idle and uleleſs curio- 


fity, but for the ſervice of the practical builder, and of the gentleman 


who employs him. 


- 


As to the materials of Bricks, we have already ſaid they are all made of 


earth of a clayey or loamy nature; the more pure the earth uſed is, the: 
harder and firmer the brick will be; hut then. the leſs mixture there is; 


in a much greater degree by the mixtures. 
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with it, the more labour it will requite in working. The Brick- makers : 
ö regulate themſelves accerding to this rule, and finiſh their work accord : 
] ing to the ſervice for which it is intended. e 11400 ay Fo 7 
f Grey Stocks are made of a good earth well wrought, and with little 5 
| | Place BRicks are made of the ſame earth, or worſe ; with a mixture 3 
1 of dirt from the ſtreets; and theſe are often ſo very bad they will hardly 3 
| hold together. This is the principal difference, between the tW˖· kinds of 5 
| common Bricks, as to their ſubſtance; the grey Stocks being ſound and 0 
| firm, becauſe the earth of which they are made is purer, and the Place 8 
= Bricks being poor and brittle, becauſe of the mixture of other matter 5 
__ - with that earth and leſs working. Ee fe eto ne In + 
L Red Stacks and. the Red Bricks, called alſo from their uſe, cutting Bricks, 3 
owe their colour to the nature of the clay of which they are made; this 5 
1 is always uſed tolerably pure, and the Bricks of the better kind are called 5 
by ſome clay Bricks, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be made of nothing = 
| ear ani wins ha: ab it het f 
k Me do not pretend here to enter into the niceties of the Brick- maker's : 
= buſineſs, every profeſſion has its ſecrets, which are kept among thoſe who : 

follow it ; neither is it our buſineſs to inſtruct the reader in making of 7 
| Bricks, but in uſing them in building. 5 / „ : 
| Thus much it was neceſſary to ſay, that he might underſtand the na- . 
1 ture of theſe as well as that of the other materials wherewith he is to 
= work ; and this is the general account, of them. The grey Stock, he 3 
| ſees, are made of a purer earth, and better wrought, and they are uſed in | £ 

front in building, being the ſtrongeſt and handſomeſt of this kind; the » Z 

place Bricks are made of the clay, with a mixture of dirt and other : 

coarſe materials, and are more careleſsly- put out of hand; they are there- N 

fore weaker and more brittle, and are uſed out of ſight, and where lit- 7 

tle ſtreſs is Jaid upon them ; -the red Bricks of both kinds are made of a Fe 

particular earth well wrought, and little injured by mixtures, and they . 

are uſed in fine work, in ornaments over windows, and in paving. - 5 


Thgſe are frequently cut or ground down to a perfect evenneſs, and ſet 


in putty, inſtead of mortar; and on many, occaſions they make a very 
beautiful DERRY IRE MDT. ooo HR : 


: Theſe are the three kinds of bricks commonly, uſed by. us in building, 
and their difference is owing to this variety in the materials. The place 

Bricks and grey Stocks are made in the neighbourhood of London, 
wherever there is a Brick work ; the two kinds of red Bricks, depend- 

ing upon a particular kind of earth, can only be made where that is to 


Þ 


8 be had; they are furniſhed from ſeveral places within fifteen or twenty 
| miles or London, g f 1 b 4 . | » «2.54 1 4 p 1 1144 N N : i 5 
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We have already * that there were two or three other kinds of 
Bricks to be named which are imported from other countries; and there N 
is alſo one of the req or cutting Brick ſort that is of our own manufac- 
ture, and for its excellence deſerves to be particularly mentioned; this is 

the Hedgerly Brick; it is made at a village of that name of the famous 
earth called Hedgetly Toam, well known to the glaſs- makers and che- 
miſts. The loam is of a yellowiſh colour, and very harſh to the touch, 
containing a great quantity of ſand; its particular excellence is, that it 
will bear the greateſt violence of fire without hurt; the chemiſts coat and 
jute their furnaces with this, and the ovens at glafs- houſes are alſo re- 
paired or lined with it, where it ſtands all the fury of their heat without 
damage. It is brought i into London for this purpoſe, under the name of 
Windſor loam, the village being near Windſor, arid is fold at a large 
ot; ; the Bricks made of this are of the fineſt red that can be imagined, 
they alſo call them fire Bricks, becauſe of their enduring the fire; und 
they are uſed about furnaces and ovens in the ſame way as the earth. 
The foreign Bricks that are to be named are the Dutch and Flemiſſs 
Bricks and clinkers ; theſe are all nearly of a kind, and are often con- 
founded together; they are very hard, and of a dirty brimſtone colour; 
ſome of them not much unlike; our ey Stocks, others yellower. T he 
Dutch are generally the beſt baked; and the Flemitfy the yelloweſt. As to 
the clinkers, they are the moſt baked of all, and are generally warped by 
the heat. They are 1915 ed on Particular occaſions, the Dutch and Flemiſh 
for Paving yards, a ſtables, and the like; ; and the clinkers, which 
come alſo from che ſame places, in oven. en 
The reader, who has thus far acquainted himſelf with Ale nature aud 
qualities of the ſeveral kinds of Bricks, their different ſtrength, colours 
and beauty, will cafily enter into the diſtinctions that are made in the uſe 
of them. As to. their. nature it is po Benet to their ſeveral degrees 
of goodneſs. The fine red- cutting cks are twice, or more than twice; 
the” price of the beſt grey Stocks; die red ſtocks half as dear again as the 
grey; and the place Bricks, as they my a great deal wort; to 1 are 
AVER cheaper than any of 4 others. 
Pati 4-7 "Stocks 8, ad place Bricks! are employed in the beiter and 
worſe kinds of plain work; the red Stocks, as well as the grey, dre. 
nſed ſometimes in this balneft: and ſometimes for arches, on other 
more ornamental Pieces: the fine red cutting bricks are uſed for ruled and 
gaged work, and ſometimes for paving; but the red ſtoges are more fre- 
Ai employed when d red Kind; 1s required for this purpoſe. 0 
1 The ted Futting brick, or fine fed, is the finéft of all bricks. In ſome 
plabes they are not at all 'acquiinted ir this in others they confound | 
ut with 1 Stock, and uſe that oy ity thovgh,"w Where me 1 25 red 1 
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is to be had pure and perfectly made, the difference is five to three in the 
ſale price between that and the red Stockcc gn. 
The red and grey Stock are ae put in arches gauged, and one 
as well as the other ſet in puttey inſtead of mortar ;. this is an expenſive 
work, but it anſwers in beauty for the regularity of the diſpoſition and 
fineneſs of the joints, and has a very pleaſing effec rc. wal 
The fine red Brick is uſed in arches ruled and ſet in puttey in the fame 
manner; and, as it is much more, beautiful, is ſomewhat more coltly, - - 
| This kind is alſo the moſt beautiful of all in cornices, ruled in the ſame 


magnes and. Jet in, pulleys oo i ar nf hin t o 
The grey Stocks of an inferior kind are uſed in bricking walls. | 


The place Bricks are uſed in paving. dry, or laid in mortar, and they 
are put down flat or edgewiſe. If they are laid flat, thirty-two. of them 
pave a ſquare-yard z but if they are placed edgewiſe, it takes twice that 
number: in the front work of walls the place Bricks ſhould. never be 
1 admitted, even in the meaneſt building. That conſideration therefore 
1 only takes place in the other kinds; and the fine cutting Bricks come fo 
very dear this way, that few people will be brought to think of them; 
ſo that it lies in a great meaſure between the grey Stocks and red Stocks. 
Of theſe the grey are moſt uſed; and this not only becauſe they are 
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5 cheaper; but in moſt caſes where judgment is preferred to fancy they 
ü / y ᷣ ⁵ ne him watt a, | 
| We ſee many very. beautiful pieces of wotkmanſhip in red Brick ; and 


to name one, the front of the green-houſe in Kenfington- gardens will be 

ſure to attract every eye that has the leaſt curioſity ; but this ſhould not 

| tempt the judicious architect to admit them in the front walls of the 

. buildings. In the firſt place, the colour itſelf is fiery and diſagreeable 

to the eye; it is troubleſome to look upon it; and, in ſummer, it has 

an appearance of heat that is very diſagreeable; for this reaſon it is moſt 

improper in the country, though the ofteneſt uſed there from the difficul- 

ty of getting grey. But a farther conſideration is, that in the fronts of 

moſt buildings of any expence, there is more or leſs ſtone-work; now 

it were to be wiſhed, that there ſhould be as much conformity as could 

be had between the general nakedneſs of the wall and theſe ſeveral orna- 
ments which project from it; the nearer they are of a colour the better 
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1 they always range together; and if we caſt our eyes upon two houſes, the 

1 one red, and the other grey Brick, where there is a little ſtone · work, we 

F ſhall not be a moment in doubt which to prefer. There is ſomethin 

i harſh in the tranfition from the red Brick to ſtone, and it ſeems altoge- 

|| ther unnatural ; in the other, the grey ſtocks come ſo near the colour of ; 

x | None that the change is leſs violent, and they ſort better together. For S 

|| this reaſon alſo the grey Stocks are to be judged beſt coloured when they 

= have leaſt of the yellow caſt ; for the nearer they come to the colour of f 
| _ ſtone, | 


85 F 
; ſtone,- when they: are to be uſed 8 with it, it is certainly the * 
ter. Where there is no ſtone work, there generally is wood, and this 
being painted white, as is commonly the practice, Has yet a greater effect 
with red brick than the ſtone work; the tranlition is more ſudden in this : 


than the other; but, on the other Ng, in the mixture of grey Bricks 
and white paint, the Segue of the Brick being ſoft, there 1 is no violent 
change. D 

1 C grey | Stocks are made at this time to a great aid about Lon- 
don, as many new pieces of Brick work ſhew to the credit of the under- 
takers. The duke of Norfolk was ſo nice in this reſpect, that he had 
the Bricks broutzht from his eſtate in that county for the building the 
front of his houſe in St. James's Square; but the event ſhews, Wat his 
Grace might. have been better ene near at hand, as to colour, with 
equal hardneſs. 5 

T he greateſt, adyantage that a grey Stock, . is the ſtandard Brick, 
can; have, is:in its ſound: body and pale colour; the nearer it comes to 
ſtone the better; ſo that the principal thing the Brick-maker ought to 
| have in view, for the improvement of his profeſſion, is the ſeeking for 
earth that will burn pale, and that will have a good body, and to lee it” 
has ſufficient working. The judicious architect will always examine his 
Bricks in this light, and will be ready to pay a price' where it is merited 
by the goodneſs of the commodity. _ - 

The utility and common practice of building all our edifices of aa: 
both in London and the country, ariſes, from motives too obvious to need y 
a definition, fince it is generally conſidered. to be much the cheapeſt, as 
well as the moſt eligible ſubſtance that can be invented for the purpoſe, 
both in point of beauty and duration, and inferior to N but wrought 
- nec... 

The great principle in the practice of Brick-work lays in the procli- 
vity, or certain motion of abſolute gravity, cauſed by a quantity or mul- 
tiplicity of ſubſtance being added or fixed in reſiſtable matter; there- 
fore naturally tends downwards, according to the weight and power im- 
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preſſed. From which obſervations the requiſite inferences may be drawn, : 
and ſuch remarks made, as may enable the j Journeyman to erect his works. 
with ſuch accuracy, that no bad conſequences may attend, and, more- 
over, avoid unnatural ſettlements. 
And firſt it may not be amils to conſider the motive of this above- 
mentioned proclivity, which is chiefly cauſed through the yielding mix- 
ture of the matter of which mortar is compoſed, and cannot well be re- : 
: duced to any ſyſtem of certainty ; becauſe the abſolute weight of a Brick, 
4 or any other ſubſtance laid in mortar, will naturally decline according to 
; the ſubſtance or quality of it; in which caſe particular care ſhould be 
: r that it is of a regular quality all the 8 eu the building ;. 
f R and 


ot 
effects that ariſe from mortar not being of a proper quality, ſhould make 


and likewiſe that the ſame force ſhould be uſed to one Brick as another; 
I mean the ſtroke of the trowel; a thing, or point in practice, of "TY 


more conſequence than is generally imagined ; for if a Brick be actuated 


upon. by a blow, it will be a much greater preſſure upon it. than the ab- 
ſolute weight of twenty Bricks: before which can be properly laid, in 
form and arrangement, with the advantage of the weather in a fayourable 
1 may be ſo dried or conſolidated, that no ſettlement can enſue from 

er defects than that of an overſight in the foundation. The many bad 


maſters very cautious in the preparation of it, as well as the certain 
quantity of materials of which it is | compoſed, that the whole {trufture” 
may be of one ſubſtance. 

There is one thing which often cauſes a bulging i in large flank- walls, 
eſpecially when they are not properly ſet off on both ſides ; that is, the 


Irregular method of laying Bricks too high on the front edge; that, and 


building the walls too high on one fide, without continuing the other, 
often cauſes the above defects. Notwithſtanding, of the two evils, this 
is the leaſt; and Ericks ſhould incline rather to the middle of the wall, 

that one half of the wall may be a ſhore to the other. But this method, 

too much followed, will be more hurtful than beneficial, becaufe the full 
width of the wall doth not take its abſolute weight, and entirely remover 
the ſpecific gravity from its firſt line of direction, which in all walls 
ſhould be perpendicular and united ; whereas, if the above method is 


ſtretched to exceſs, and the walls have a ſuper-incumbent weight to bear 


adequate to their full ſtrength, a disjunctive digreſſion is made from the 
right line of direction; the conjunctive ſtrength becomes divided; and 
inſtead of a whole or 2 ſupport from the wall, its ſtrength 18 ſepa- 
rated i in the middle, and takes two lateral bearings of gravity ; each in- 
tufficient for the purpoſe; therefore Iike a man overloaded either upon his 
head or ſhoulders, naturally bends and ſtoops to the force impreſſed; in 
which mutable ſtate the above grievances uſually happen. 

Another great defect we frequently ſee in the fronts of houſes ; in ſome 
of the principal ornaments of Brick-work, viz. arches over windows, &c. 
and which is too often cauſed by a want of experience in the rubbing of 
them; Which is the moſt difficult part of the-branch, and ought to be 
very well conſidered. The faults I mean, are the bulging or convex fis 
tuation we often ſee arches in, after the houſts are finiſhed, and fome- 
times looſe in the key or center bond. The firſt of theſe defects, which 
appears to be cauſed by too much weight, is in reality no more than a 
fault in the practice of rubbing the Bricks too much off on the inſides ; 
for it ſhould be a ſtanding maxim (if you expect them to appear ſtreight 
under their proper weight) to make 250 the exact gauge on the inſide, 


. that 
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that they bear upon the front edges; by which means their geometrical 
bearings are united, and all tend to one center of gravity. 5 
The latter obſervation, of camber arches not being ſkewed enough, is 

an egregious fault ; becauſe it takes greatly from the beauty of the arch, 
as well as its ſignificancy. The proper method of ſkewing all camber 
arches ſhould be one-third of their height. For inſtance ; if an arch is 
nine inches high, it ſhould ſkew three inches; one of twelve inches, 
four; one of fifteen inches, five; and ſo of all the numbers between 
thoſe. Obſerve, in dividing the arch, that the quantity. conſiſts of an 
odd number; by ſo doing, you will have proper bond ; and the key- 
bond in the middle of the arches ; in which ſtate it muſt always be, both 
for ſtrength and beauty, Likewiſe obſerve, that arches are all. drawn 
from one center; the real point of camber arches is got from the above 
proportion, Firſt, divide the height of the arch in thtee parts; one is 
the dimenſions for the ſkewing ; a line drawn from that through the 
point at the bottom to the perpendicular of the middle arch, gives the 
center; to which all the reſt muſt be drawn. | 

There are many other difficult jobbs in Brick-work ; as groins, 
niches, &c. all which ſhall be treated of in their proper order. 


Or Brick GROINS. 


A Groin is the interſecting or meeting of two circles, &c. upon their 
diagonal elevations drawn upon the different ſides of a ſquare, or any other 
figure, and whoſe principle of ſtrength lies in the united force of eleva- 
tion, divided by geometrical proportions to one certain gravity, which is 
the center to which all the bearings tend. The difficulty that attends 
the execution of a Brick Groin lies in the peculiar mode of appropriating | 
proper bond at the interſecting of the two circles, as they gradually riſe 
to the crown to an exact point; in the meeting or interſecting of . thoſe 
angles will be formed a kind of rib in the infide, which ſhould be parti- 

7 cularly ſtreight and perpendicular to a diagonal line drawn upon the plan. 
There is no definition of a thing of this fort, either by lines or deſcrip- 
tion, equal to what will occur to the learner in the practice of them. 
After the centers are ſet, let the bricklayer apply two or three Bricks to 
an angle; by which means he will effectually fee how to cut them as 
well as the requifites of bond. | f 

There is nothing ſo certain as practice for the ſolving any difficulty ; _ 
it is by this axiom that every proof is founded, and without it the moſt 
flagrant idea of lines, and theoretical ſpeculation, would be in many 
caſes defective; becauſe a falſe notion, or a wrong conception, might 
Jead the wiſeſt man into an error. It is upon this principle of practice I 

propoſe to render my inſtructions familiar, 


— 


But 


1 


% Ii | 


But to return to the Groins, The workman muſt obſerve, that the 
manner of turning Groins with reſpect to the ſides, is the ſame as other 
arches and centers, except in the angles, which muſt be traced for its 
| properties, as J obſerved by applying the Bricks; and if the arch is to be 
rubbed and gauged, you muſt divide each arch into an exact number of 
parts, and extend the lines till they meet in the Groin; by which means 
you will eaſily find the curve for the angle, from which you muſt make 
your t-mplets; obſerve, in fixing the centers} that the carpenters raiſe 
them ſomething higher at the crown, to allow for ſettling, which fre- 
quently happens, ſometimes by the preſſure upon the butments, other- 
wile from the :Jenpth:of thericrownz: . gc bac! 
_ + Obſerve in building of vaults, that the piers or butments are of ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength ; all butments to vaults, whether groined, or only arched, 
ſhould be one-ſixth part of the width of the ſpan; and, . moreover, if 
there is any great weight to be ſuſtained, bridgings of timber ſhould be 
framed, to diſcharge the weight from the crown of the arch; after a 
vault or Groin is finiſhed, it is highly neceſſary to pour on a mixture of 
terras, or lime and water, on the crown; and give it ſome little time to 
dry. before you ſtrike the centers, in order to cement the whole together. 
Rough Groins have no more value put upon them than common vaults, 
which are included at per rod with common Brick-work, except the an- 
gles of Groins, which are meaſured after run lineal, and ſometimes al- 
lowed by ſurveyors 18. per foot; many maſters charge 1s. 2d. per foot. 
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Of a Nic in BRICK-wokk. 


A Nich is the inner or concave quarter of a globe, and uſually made in 
walls on the exterior parts of a building, to place figures or ſtatues in, 
IThbe practice of this in Brick- work is the moſt difficult part of the pro- 

feſſion, on account of the very thin ſize the Bricks are obliged to be re- 

duced down at the inner circle, as they cannot extend beyond the thick- 
neſs of one Brick at the crown or top; it being uſual, as well as much 
the neateſt method, to make 7, the courſes ſtanding. . „ : 
The moſt familiar way to reduce this point to practice, is to draw the 
front, back, &c. and make a templet of paſteboard, after you have di- 
vided the arch for the number of Bricks. My reader muſt obſerve, that 
one templet for the ſtanding courſes will anſwer for the front, and one 
tor the ſide of the Brick; and at the top of the ftreight part, from 
whence the Nich takes its ſpring, you muſt remember to make a circle of 
the diameter of eight or nine inches, and cut this out of paſteboard alſo, 
and divide it into the ſame number of parts as the outward circle; from 
which you will get the width of your froat-templet at the bottom. The 
reaſon of this inner circle is to cut off the thin conjurſtion of points 
that muſt all finiſh in the center, and which in Bricks could never be- 
i | | worked 


£ * 7 


worked to that nicety ; it being impoſſible to cut Bricks with any accu- 
racy nearer than half an inch thick; within the inner circle the Bricks 
muſt be lying. It will be neceſſary to have one templet made convex, 
to try the faces of Bricks to, as well as ſetting of them, when they are 
gauged. The ſtone you rub the faces of the Bricks upon, muſt be cut 
at one end in the exact form of the Nich, or it will be impoſſible to face 
them proper. The level of the flat ſides of the Bricks is got by dividing 
the back into the number of parts with the front, and all ſtruck to the 
center; from the circle of the front of one Brick ſet your level, which 
will anſwer for the ſides of the whole: obſerve, that the Bricks hold 


their full gauge at the back, or when you come to ſet them you will 


have much trouble. Jobbs of this kind are; and when they happen, 
ſhould bear a price equal to their value. LOL $2110! 

The following is what materially concerns the bricklayer, in an act of 
the 14th of Geo. 3. for the regulation of Brick buildings and party walls, 
in London, Weſtminſter, St. Mary le Bone, Paddington, Pancras, and 

St. Luke, at Chelſea. i „„ 

It will be neceſſary to obſerve a few things which reſpect the Brick- 
layer, before we immediately enter into the deſcription of the manner he 
%% RENE: f! ¼ ,, 
- Iſt, That there are only the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth rates of 


building, whoſe thickneſs of external and party-walls are deſcribed in 


the act, 1 hh 


Tux FIRST RATE. 


Every church, chapel, meeting-houſe, and other place of public 


Worinip. | 


making of ſoap, for melting of tallow, for dying, for boiling or diſtil- 


ling turpentine, for cafting braſs or iron, for refining of ſugar, for mak- 


ing of glaſs for chemical works for ſale, of what dimenſion ſoever the 
ſame reſpectively are built. | | 


And every warehouſe and other building (except ſuch buildings as are 


deſcribed to be of the fifth, fixth or ſeventh rate) not being a dwelling- 
. houſe, which exceeds three clear ſtories above ground, excluſive of rooms 
in the roof, or meaſures in height 31 feet from the foot-way of either 
of the fronts, to the top of the blocking courſe or parapet. 
And every dwelling-houſe with offices belonging and adjoining, or con- 
nected otherwiſe than by a fence or fence-wall, or covered paſſage open 
on one qr both ſides; when finiſhed exceeds the value of 850 IJ. 
And alſo every dwelling-houſe which exceeds nine ſquares of building 
on the ground plan. Arc Bag of them of the firſt rate. 1 
bet, Tun 


3% ue 


Every houſe or building, for. diſtilling or brewing liquors for ale, for 
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Tus Second, 8 | „ 
Teery whois table and other building, (except uch bulldinjie . as 


are deſcribed to be of the firſt, fifth, ſixth or ſeventh rate) not being a 


dwelling houſe which exteeds two clear ſtories, and does not contain 
more than three clear ſtories above ground, excluſive. of rooms in the 
roof, or meaſures in height 22 feet, and not amounting to 31 feet from 


the foot way of either of the fronts, to the top of the blocking · courſe, 


or parapet. Fa 

And every 3welling-hd6fe with offices dete ing ad adjoiting, or 
connected other wiſe than by a fence or fence-wall,.or covered paſſage open 
upon one or both ſides, when finiſhed exceeds the value of 300 J. and 
does not amount to more than 8 50 1. 1 OM} & 

And alſo every Uwelling-houle, which excel dew ſquares of baitiog 


on the ground plan, and does not amount to more nach ane Squares ufc 


all and each of them of the ſecond rate. N 


2 


* 


Taft TainD RArk. 725 aries f 
Every N ſtable, and other building, (except ſoch buildings 


as are deſcribed to be of the firſt, fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh rate) not being 1 
dwelling-houſe, which exceeds one clear ſtory, and does not contain 


more than two clear ſtories above ground, excluſive of the rooms in the 


roof, or meaſures in height more than thirteen feet, and does not amount 
to twenty-two feet, from the foot-way of either of the fronts, to the 


top of the blocking-courſe, or parapet. 
And every dwelling-houſe with offices belonging and adjoining, or 


connected otherwiſe than by a fence, 'or fence-wall, or covered Rug 


open on one or both ſides, when finiſhed, exceeds auf value of 1993 and 


does not amount to more than 300 J. 


And alſo every dwelling-houſe, which exceeds Wies and an half ſquares 
of building on the ground plan, and does not amount to more than five 
NS are A and each of them, of the chird rate. 


THE FouRTH RATE. 


Every warehouſe, ſtable, and other building (except ſuch buildings? as 
are deſcribed to be of the firſt, fifth, fixth, or ſeventh rate) not being 


a dwelling-houſe, which does not exceed one clear ſtory above ground, 


exclulive of rooms in the roof, and meaſures in height not more than 
thirteen feet from the foot-way of either of the fronts to the top of the 


blocking courſe,” or parapet. 


And every dwelling-houſe, with olliccs "I PREM) and adjoining, . or 


connected otherwiſe than by a fence, or fence-wall, or covered paſſage 
open on one or 1 des, when finiſhed, does not exceed the value of 1501. 


And 
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tf 


And as every Awelftbg Eöufe, Which does not nd three daa 


half ſquares of building on the ground plan, are all, and each of. them 
of the fourth rate. Fa 

The act ditects, that every maſter⸗ work man, or owner, ſhall give 24 
hours notice to the ſurveyor, in vhqſe diſtrict any*building whatever, bm 
the fi ſt to the ſeventh tate, is to be altered or erectec. 

That as it is found by experience, that moſt buildings, in general, are 
more often began by the bricklayer than by the catpenter, there will be 
no kind of impropriety in ſaying, it will be the bricklayer's buſineſs to 
give ſuch notice, except where a foundation i is to be piled or Prankes:; 
and then it becotnes the buſineſs of the carpenter. 13255 

But be this as. it may, the obſervation is only made hoc ſuppoſing, 
that the Workman who lays the firſt: ſtone would wiſh to lay it right, and 
therefore if tile ſurveyor cannot attend within - the 24 hours, he muſt 
him ſelf obſerve the ditections of the act, which will be hereafter n 

rall e d Aud firſt of external walls. 


e act calls eyery front, fide, or end wall, &c. (bt e a party 5 


wall) a external wall: and as it has before been ſaid, that there are but 
four: rates of building, whole thicknefs of walls is deſcribed; by the act. 


The' walls to each rate both in ſubſtance and form, according to the ex- 


preſs declaration of the act, are not to be leſs in thickneſs than as they are 
deſcribed, yet it muſt in courſe, be preſumed, that they be made as much 
thicker as che nature of the building, or the owner of it may require. 
The footings to the walls are to be with equal projection on each ſide, 
but where any adjoining building will not admit of ſuch projection to be 
made on the fide next adjoining to ſuch building, the act allows it to be 
done as near as the caſe will admit, and this to each of the four rates. 


The bearing of the timbers in each rate, as girders, beams, or trim- 


i ming joiſts, &. which in all cafes, and in all the above four rates, may 


be as much as the nature of the wall will admit, provided there is left 


oY 10 5 between the ends of foch Ire end the derne ſurface of 
the walk.” 5 WO os of 


The tories are to be made in wade ente to as rate to which. 


0 belong; but their height may be made diſcretionally. 


The act expreſſes the thickneſs of the walls in feet and weben, as well 
as the number of Bricks of which ſuch thickneſs is to be compoſed this 


laſt method being thought moſt familiar to workmen in general. 

The joints of the Brick-work muſt anſwer to the 7 14 number of 
Bricks of which ſuch wall is to be compoled. ; 

External walls, and other external incloſures to the "TY FREY third, 
fourth, and allo the fifth rate of building, when built hereafter, ot be 


of Brick, ſtone, artificial ſtone, lead, - copper, tin, ſlate, tile or iron; or 
Be. brick ſtone, and ſuch artificial ſtone, lead, copper, ad Hate, tile, 


and. 
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and iron together, except the -planking, piling, &c. for the foundation, 
which may be of wood of any ſort. 5 1 11 
If any part to an external wall of the firſt and ſecond rate is built whol- 
ly of ſtone, it is not to be leſs in thickneſs than as follows. 1 
Firſt rate, 14 inches below the ground-floor; 9 inches above the 
ground flo. . 1 br 0ùO pu 
Second rate, 9 inches above tlie ande, 14. +. 
Where a recels is intended to be made in any external wall hereafter to 
be built, it muſt be arched over, and in ſuch manner, as that the arch, 
and the back of ſuch receſs, ſhall reſpeQively, be of the thickneſs of one 
Brick in length; therefore it follows, that where a wall is not more than 
one Brick thick, it cannot have any receſs, 5 


No external wall to the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth rate, is ever 
to become a party-wall, unleſs the ſame ſhall be of the height and thick- 

neſs above the footing, as is requited for each party-wall to its reſpec- 
tive rate. 5 | | 1 „ 
Party- walls Every building of the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth 
rate; hereafter to be built, which is not deſigned by the owner thereof to 
have ſeparate and diſtinct ſide-walls, on ſuch parts as may be contiguous. 
to other buildings, muſt have party-walls; and they are to be placed half 

and half, on the ground of each owner, or of each building reſpectively, 
and may be built thereon, without any notice being given to the owner 
of the other part, that is to ſay, the firſt builder has a right ſo to do, 
where he is building againſt vacant ground. 1 


S U 


All party-walls, and all chimneys, and chimney-ſhafts hereafter to be 
built, muſt be of. good ſound Bricks, or ſtone, or of ſound Bricks and 
- None tegether, and muſt be coped with,ſtone, tile or Brick. © 

When the ſituation of the floors: are different levels, it may not be im- 

proper to. ſhew in what manner the walls muſt. be built, where ſuch differ- @ 
ence of level may happen; as for example, ſuppoſe a party-wall is to be 
built between two old houſes, and there is occaſion. to link the cellar ſtory 
of one of the houſes below the level of the floor of the other; in that 

caſe the wall muſt have its declared depth, below the floor of the loweſt 
building, and ſo under the ground- floor; and alſo aboye the garret- floor, 

' which is to be carrie jup to its proper thickness, as high as, the underſide 

of the floor of the higheſt building. E 


+ 4 * * 


* 


Stone corbets mult be inſerted where the wall will not allow of 4; OR: 

| cient bearing, becauſe the act expreſsly ſays, there ſhall;beg8 inches 3 o 
ſolid Brick-work, between the ends and ſides of all timbers which lay op- 

. polite, to, or on a lexel with othęr timbers of the, adjoining building. 

Party- walls, or additions thereto, muſt, be carried up eighteen inches 

above the roof, meaſuring .at gight angles with the back of the rafter, and 

twelve inches above the guttef of ghe, higheſt building, which A 

k IT again 


* _ 
; 
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againſt it it ; but where the height of a party-wall ſo carried up, exceeds 
the height of the blocking courſe or parapet, it may be mad? lefs than 
ons; foot above the gutter, for the diſtance of two feet fix inches from 
the front of the blocking courle ar parapet. 


And where dormers or other erections are 14 in any flat 7 or roof, 5 


within four feet of any party-wall, ſuch. party-wall is to be carried. up 


againſt ſuch dormer, and muſt extend at leaſt two feet wider, and to the 


full height of every ſuch dormer or erection. 

There is no receſs: to be hereafter made in any party-wall-of the firlt, 
fecond, third and fourth rate, except for chimney-flues, girders, &6, 
and for. the ends of walls or piers, ſo as to reduce ſuch wall in any part of 
it, to a leſs thickneſs than is required * 125 act, for the higheſt rate of 
building to which ſuch wall belongs. WI 

No opening io be hereafter made in any pa 77 except for com- 
munication flom ont ſtack of. warehouſes to another, and from one ſtable 
building to anther, all which communications muſt have wrought i iron 
doors and the pannels thereof not to be leſs than one quarter of an inch 
thick, end to be fixed in ſtone door- caſes and fills.” But there may be 
openings, for paſſages or ways ont the ground, for foot pallengers, cattle, 
or garriages, and muſt be arched over throughout with 
brick and ſtone together, of the thickneſs of a brick and half at the leaſt, 


to the firſt and ſecand: rate, and one brick to the third and fourth rate. | 
And if there is any cellar. or vacuity under ſuch [an it is to be arched. 


over. throughout, in the. ſame manner as, the paſlage over it. = 
No party-wall or party-arch, or ſhaft of any chimney, new or old- 
is to be cut into, other than for the purpoſes as follow. 

Where the , fronts. of buildings are in a line with each other, a break 
may, be cut, both in fore and in back front of ſuch buildings, (as may be 
already erected) for the purpoſe: of inſerting the end of ſuch other ex- 
ternal wal! which is to adjoih thereto; which; break muſt not be more than 


nine inches deep, from the outward faces, of ſuch external walls, and not 


to be cut beyond the centre of the party- wall thereto belonging. 
And further, for the uſe of inſerting breſſummers an ſtory poſts, 
that are to be fixed on the ground floor, either in the front or back al. 


which receſs may be cut from the foundation of ſuch new wall, to-the: 
top of ſuch breflummer fourteen inches deep from the outward, face of 


\ 


ſuch wall, and four inches. wide in the cellar ſtory, and two. o inches wide: 
on the ground ſtory. 


Aud further, for. the purpoſe of 8 ſtone ſteps, or. "ſtone land- 


| ings, or for bearers. to wood ſtairs, or tor laying in ſtone 99 5 for the 
ſupport of chimney jaumbs, girders, beams, Pufleigst w or. trim 
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And further, perpendicular receſſes may be cut in any party-wall whoſe 
thickneſs is not leſs than thirteen inches, for the purpoſe of inſerting 


walls and piers therein, but muſt not be made wider than fifteen inches, 


or more than four inches deep, and no ſuch receſs to be nearer than ten 
feet to any other receſs. 

And all, and every ſuch cuttings and receſſes muſt be inet 
made good and effectually pinned up, with brick, ſtone, late, tile, ſhell, 
or iron, bedded in mortar. | 

But no party- wall is to be cut for any of the above purpoſes, if the 
ſatne will injure, diſplace, or endanger the timbers, chimnies, flues or 
internal finiſhings of the adjoining buildings. 

And further alſo the act allows the footing to be cut off on the fide of 
any party-wall, where an ee, hde-wall i is intended to be bũilt 
aàgainſt ſuch party-wall. 

When buildings (except the inns of court) chez are regel over gate- 
ways, or public paſſages, or have different rooms and floors, the property 
of different owners, come to be rebuilt, they muſt have a party- wall, 
with a party-arch or arches, of the thickneſs of a brick and half at the 
leaſt, to the firſt and ſecond rate, and of one brick to the third- and fourth 
rate, between building and building, or between the different rooms and Z 
floors that are the property of different owners. 
All inns of court ſet apart for the ſtudy or practice of the law are ex- 
cepted from the regulation as above, and are only neceſſitated to have 
party-walls, where any room or chamber communicates to each ſeparate 
and diſtinct ſtair-caſe, and which are alſo ſubject to the ſame Enron 
as reſpect other S 

Where a building of a lower rate is ſituated adjoining to a building of 
a higher rate, and any addition is intended to be made thereto, the party- 
wall muſt be built in ſuch manner, as is ae, for the rate of ſuch 
higher rate of building ſo adjoining. 

I hen“ any party-wall is raifed, it is to be made of the fate thickneſs, 
as the wall is of, in the ſtory next below the roof of the higheſt build- 
ing adjoining, but is not allowed to be raiſed at all, unleſs it can be done 
with ſafety to ſuch wall; and the building adjoining thereto - 
| Every dwelling houſe hereafter to be built which contains four ſtories 
in height froͤm the foundation, exclufive'of rooms in the roof, muſt have 
its party wall built according to the third rate, notwithſtanding ſuch 
_ dwelling-houſe may be of the fourth rate. 

And every dwellingshouſe hereafter to be built wich ixeteds four 
ſtories i in welehe, from Ihe foundation, excluſive of the rooms in the roof, 
muſt have its party-walls built according to the: bd rate, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch houſe may not be of the firſt rate. 4 15 OTH eee 
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Sumi &c. No Chitriney whatever to be erected on nder, except 
on the piling, planking, &c. of the foundations of the building. 
Chimnies may be built back to back, in party-walls; and, where ſo 


built, muſt not be. leſs in thickneſs from the centre of ſuch Tn ny 


than as follows. 
Firſt rate, or adjoining thirds, to be one brick thick in the cellar 
ſtory; and half a brick in any of the upper ſtories. 
Second, third, and fourth rate, or adjoining thereto, to be three- fourths 
of à Brick thick in the cellar ſtory ; and half a brick in any of the up- 
er ſtories, 
Where Chimnies in party-walls do not ſtand back to back, they may 
be built in any of the four rates as follow. 
From the external face of the party-wall to the inward face of the 


back of the Chimney in the cellar ſtory, one brick and an half thick 


from the hearth, to twelve inches above the mantle. | 
Backs of Chimnies not in party-walls, to the firſt rate 3 not be 
leſs than a brick and half thick in the cellar ſtory, and one brick thick in 


every other ſtory, and to be from the hearth to twelve inches above the 
mantle. 


N. B. If ſuch Chimney is built againſt any other wall, the back there- 


of may be half a brick thinner than as above deſcribed. 
Backs of Chimnies not in party-walls of the ſecond, a, and fourth 


| rate, muſt be in every ſtory at leaſt one brick thick from the hearth, to 
twelve inches above the mantle. 


N. B. Theſe backs may be alſo half a brick thinner, provided foch 


Chimney is built agaioſt any other wall. 

All breaſts of chimnies, whether in party-walls or not, muſt not be 
leſs than one brick thick in the cellar ſtory, and half a brick thick in 
every other ſtory. 

All withs between flues' are not to be leſs than half a brick thick. 

Flues may be built oppoſite to each other in party-walls, but not to 
approach to the centre of ſuch wall nearer than two inches. 


All Chimney breaſts next the rooms and Chimney backs alſo, and all 
flues are to be rendered or pargetted. 


"The backs of Chimnies and flues in party- -walls againſt vacant ground 
are to be lime whited, or marked in ſome durable nner, but to be ren» 
dered or pargetted as ſoon as any other building is erected to ſuch wall. 
No timber whatever is to be over the opening of a Chimney for ſup- 
porting the breaſt thereof, but muſt have a brick, or ſtone arch, or iron 
bar or bars. 

All Chimnies are to have ſlabs, or foot paces 10 ſtone, marble tile, 
or iron at leaſt eighteen inches broad; and at leaſt one foot longer than 

the nt of the Chimney when * and which ſlabs or foot places 


muſt 
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muſt be laid on brick or tone trimmers at leaſt eighteen inches broad from 
the face of the Chimney breaſt, except where there is no room or vacui- 
ty beneath, and then they may be bedded on the ground. 

No brick funnel is to be made on the outſide of any building of the 
firſt, ſecond, third or fourth rate, next to any ſtreet, ſquare, court, road, 
or way, fo as to extend beyond the generabline of the buildings therein. 
No funnel of tin, copper, iron, or other pipe for conveying ſmoke 
or ſeam, is hereafter to be fixed next any public ſtreet, {quare, court, or 
way to the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth rate, nor no ſuch pipe is to be 
fixed on the inſide of any building nearer than fourteen inches to any 

timber, or other combuſtible material Whatever. 
© BRr1Dce, an edifice either of ſtone or timber, conſiſting of one or 


more arches. erected over a river, or the like, for the conveniency of 


paſfin g over. 


We enter now upon a part of the architects province, detached from 
all the others, but as eſſential to him as any. There is the more need 


that we treat this clearly, becauſe the ideas commonly entertained of it 


are very confuſed; and we muſt do it fully, for little has been ſaid by 
others proportioned to the importance of the ſubject. 


The origin of Bridges may be traced back almoſt to the Origin of man- 


kind; the firſt diſguſt would then ſeparate families, and rivers were the 
natural bounds of the partition : thoſe feuds would end with thoſe who 
firſt ſeparated from their influence; and an intercourſe would naturally 


be eſtabliſhed among their deſcendants. The deeper the river the better 


it ſerved the purpoſe of ſeparating ; and its depth, as ſoon as an inter- 
courſe were cſtabliſhed, demanded a Bridge; this is one natural and plain 
original; founded on that inconſtancy of our nature which we ſhould. 
at once deſpiſe and lament: but beſides this there would ariſe among the 
firſt families a variety of others; curioſity, a deſire of enlarging their 
poſſeſſions, the chace, the imagination of products in countries ſeparated 
by the largeſt rivers; all theſe would lead men early over them. Ford- 
ing and ſwimming are inconvenient, troubleſome, and beneath the dig- 
nity of reaſon ; they are the means of beaſts ; but our facultics were 


given us to nobler purpoſes than that we ſhould follow ſuch examples. 


Men no ſooner ſaw rivers than they deſired to croſs them; and they no 
ſooner found advantage on the other fide than they deſired to do it often, 
eaſily, and with ſecurity. This gave the origin to Bridges among people 
who were worthy of the name of civilized. Egypt may yet ſee her rude 
ſons dragged acroſs rivers on a bundle of ſtraw drawn by a cow; fo 
Norden, faithful and accurate in all things, has deſcribed them; but 
' theſe are not examples of human nature, except in the one inſtance, in 
its ſlowneſs to exert its qualities. The more enlightened among them 
many thouſand years before * Bridges; and we will ſee in all coun- 
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we have many ſuch truly antique, and, with the deſigns of Bridges, ſuf- 
kiciently finguler an ee es but ide many ages that had paſſed be. 


and as objects pf curiolity or wonder, and have their 


deſtruchon,, Theſe, 


ate of other, countries, and ag RG 


_thoughy, it, is not .without: its remains of the fame kind; wild n 


9 


> 
+ XL : 


not amiſs, the ſpiders flying, but human bodies are too heavy; and it is 
not to be conceived by what ſtrange art the effects we ſee have been pro- 
duced ; only there remain the proofs that there has been ſuch art, for the 


thing is done. 


Of fixed Bridges. We haye treated of a kind of Bridges that ma 
properly enough be called moveable ; they are temporary expedients, and 
they anſwer their purpoſe; but they could only have an occaſional notice 
here, becauſe they do not come within the province of the architect. A 


* 


great deal is expected of him under this head in his on proper way, and 


he will do well to conſider what has been done, and thence to advance 


. to what may be. He will know thus what to adopt and where to improve, 
He will find an eſſential difference between thoſe made for ſhew more 


U than 
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Hhatrronurotl, i; 16 „birne er ee „ | 
than ſervice, thrown over canals and rivulets in gardens, and never to be 
preſſed with more than the human weight; and thoſe rivers fitted for 


eat „ FAT. ah II IE TS 1 SHS enn Kr) | 
lerviceable purpoſes, and made to bear the weight of carriages. 


Hie will tor the firſt kinds ſee light work ſufficient, but then it muſt 
be put together upon the principles of art: for the other we ſhall give 
various inſtructions, nor muſt he omit to conſider that deſign by which Pal- 
ladio has conſtructed a Bridge which grows firmer for prefſure, either 
ſideways or above, whether or not he has exactly given us that of Cæſar. 

1 Theſe . diſtinctions of ſtrength are all that occur to the architect be- 


tween the Bridges in gardens and thoſe over rivers for uſeful paſſage; the 
firſt is a walk continued over the water, and the latter a road continued 


over a river. Thus they are to be conſidered, and they are to be made 
elegant in both kinds, though? with the different -regards of ſtrength. 
They mult be made convenient, durable, and handſome ; this is the lan- 


guage of architecture. 


* — 


In gardens there will. be often beauty in raiſing them by a conſiderable 
ſweep above the level of the ſurface ; but this, in thoſe Bridges of con- 
Nant and laborious paſſage, muſt be conſidered as an article of diſad- 
vantage. © In regard to the breadth of the river, the level of the ſides, 
the paſſage of boats underneath, and other circumſtances, it will often be 
neceſſary to give a conſiderable height; but let the architect conſider this 
as an inconvenience, though a neceſſary one; and to remedy what he 
cannot avoid, he muſt take care to make the aſcent and deſcent eaſy by 
taking a ſufficient ſcope. . In gardens” the place för a Bridge is at the 


opening of ſome principal walk; and this ſhould be alſo contrived in ſuch 


a manner, that while it anſwers the purpoſe of communication there, it 
may be a proper and handſome object from other parts of the garden. 


In Bridges of public ſervice the place for them is to be ſuch as will 


admit a commodious and eaſy paſſage from all other parts. A middle 
fituation is preferable, for at any extreme the fartheſt parts whence it is 
to be crofſed will have the inconveniency of too long a journey. The 
general place being thus ſettled, there remains to conſider the beſt im- 
mediate ſpot. This will depend upon three circumſtances, the breadth 
and depth of the water, and the firmneſs of the bottom ; the'expence 
depends on one, the duration on the other. Where the water is narrow= 
eſt and thalloweſt, the Bridge will be cheapeſt; but it the bottom be 
unfound, the whole fabric will fall ; it is better to be at twice the charge 
where the ſtructure will laſt ten times as long. Rock or hard gravel are 
the beſt bottoms on which to build in rivers ;' ſand is too moveable, and 
mud can afford no ſecurity. The more level the bottom the greater will be 
the convenience of building ; and on the ſame principle the good architect 
will chuſe a part of the river where it runs for a conliderable courſe ſtrait 
on ; this ayoids the dangers of thoſe removals of the bottom, which 

AY will 


a oo WL 75 
ad g F | y - | " ok 13 f | K ; 
will often happen in every kind except rock, where there are turnings and 
windings in the courſe, which give the currents force in time of floods 


to tear up almoſt any thing. EN - 
A great deal of ſtrength and ſecurity may be given to the whole fabric 


by its proper fixture to the land on each fide ; but this can only be had 


where the land itſelf is permanent, for in cafes of many turnings and 
windings, the ſhores are waſhed away or undermined, and the reliance 
on this ſecurity deceives the builder; Violent turnings in the courſe of 
the ſtream alſo make lodgments of matter at ſome diſtance ; and this 


may be of very bad conſequence. The matter which is torn up in one 


place is naturally let fall. in another at ſome diſtance, the moſt likely 
place for this tubſidence is where there is ſome oppolition or obſtruction ; 
and therefore a Bridge may greatly ſuffer by it. FP, 
If, inſtead of the part we direct, where the river runs ſtrait for ſome 
conſiderable ſpace, the architect ſhould fix upon a place at a ſmall diſ- 
tance below ſome 1 the conſequence upon the preceding principles 
would be juſt this; the firſt flood would tear up ſome i the bottom juſt 
where the turning lies; and the Bridge a little below obſtructing the 


courſe of the water, the matter would ſubſide there. Thus there would 


be a choaking up of the ſtream about the Bridge, begun] and it is eaſy 


to ſee how difficult this would be to remove, and how the damage would 
increaſe. The lodgment firſt made from above would receive and detain, 
from every flood, the foulneſs from a great way up the river: thus by de- 
grees the current would be choaked where it ought to be moſt free; the 
paſſage of boats and barges would be obſtructed, and there would follow 
a yet more dangerous conſequence, that of the river changing its courſe ; 
for being obſtructed in the natural bed, it would at floods force itſelf a 
| Paſſage on one or both ſides; thus carrying away the land from the foot 
of the Bridge on each fide, and altering its original purpoſe; taking 
away certainly a part of its natural ſtrength, and perhaps rendering it 
wholly uſeleſs. The choaking the paſſage for boats is not the only ill 
conſequence of this lodgment, it tends to the deſtruction of the Bridge; 
for beſides the natural conſequence of weakening it at each end by 


looſing or waſhing away entirely its ſupporting banks, the weight will 


alſo in time overſet the whole fabric. 

Buildings in cities muſt be conſtructed upon the fame principles in all 
reſpects. The moſt central ſpot, that is not liable to the inconveniencies 
we have recounted, is beſt, as it will ſerve equally all the inhabitants; 
and if in ſuch a central place the river be not broader nor deeper much 
than elſewhere, and if it have a trait courſe and level bottom, this is 
againſt all other choice the place for a Bridge. The place determined, 
the next choice is in the materials, and there are only two, wood and 
ſtene. The firſt is cheaper, but the latter, moſt durable, 7 
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Of wooden Bridges. The Bridges of that ſort we have named for 
erden are naturally of wood; they are cheaper, lighter, and make a 
great ſhew for little labour; but in the great and ſerviceable kind, this 
material is far from being excluded. There are methods of building 
with wood that almoſt vie with ſtone ſor its great quality, duration. 
The firſt point is, that the timber be ſound and well ſeafoned ; the next, 
that it be in ſufficient large pieces. The timber muſt be ſubſtantial and 
well joined, or all will preſently. be in ruin. It is not only the preflure 
above that muſt be guarded againſt in theſe, but the power of the water 
in an enereaſed quantity and forced rapidity. Fifty wooden Bridges are 
deſtroyed by floods, for one that fails beneath the weight abo ve. The 
broader the river the larger will be the Bridge; and in proportion to this 
the timber muſt be mote maſſy; and the rapidity of the river, not only 
in its common courſe, but as increaſed by Is muſt: be computed for 
the fixing. 
The bridge of Cæſar acroſs the Rhine coming many excellent leflons. 
for the ſtrength of thoſe, in whatever form, that are conſtrued of tim- 
ber. The firſt pieces were eighteen inches thick, and fixed in the river, 
not upright, but Teaning according to the courſe of the ſtream. Theſe. 
were double; joined together at two feet diſtance, and at forty feet diſ- 
tant in the lower part of the river, he fixed againſt each pair of theſe two 
others bearing againſt the ſtream, Between theſe double piles, which 
were well rammed into the bed of the river, there were placed long ſum- 
mers, two feet thick, held faſt at each end by two braces. Thele preſſ- 
ing contrary to one another. gave that ſtrength we named before, en- 
creaſed by weight above, or force ſideways. Theſe ſummers were joined 
with others laid acroſs, and all was then covered with hurdles. Piles. 
were placed as buttreſſes againſt the force of the water; and others above 
to ſtop the force of trees or timber, which chance might throw into the 
ſtream, or an enemy purpoſely float down to deſtroy the. work. Over 
this bridge illuſtrious Czlar paſſed with his army to ſhow the Roman 
„  prowels to the Germans. 
| Of Bridges of one arch. There are many reaſons for building: A bridge 
of a ſingle arch, and where the extent of the river is any thing conſidera- 
ble, no piece of wood-work will require more 1kill in the fabricator, nor 
will any do him more honour, He will in no initance find timbers ne- 
ceſſary to be joined to a greater length than in the forming a bridge with- 
out middle piers over a river of any extent; but the arched form aſſiſts, 
and it may be done with more ſecurity than many would imagine, The 
advantages are very great: the common accidents which throw down 
bridges will have no power over this. For one fabric of this kind which 
fails by any natural decay, thouſands are torn or thrown down by torrents 
from land- Ss by loads of ice or floating timbers, which the ſwelling 
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of the water has brought from their places; and its force throws with ; 
an irreſiſtible violence againſt the piers. N 1 
There are many places where the Bridge is an annual charge; and when- 

ever the extent is not beyond all reaſpnable propoſal for a ſingle arch, that 

ſhould be the method of avoiding it: if ten times the price were paid it 

would be frugality ; but indeed ſkill is required more than price in ſuch 
77.7710 125. 55 Yo | | 111601 

No Bridge is more beautiful than one of a ſingle arch; none more 

convenient; and beſides the numerous accidents which are avoided, and 

from which ſecurity there reſults a promiſe of great duration, none are 

ſtronger ; for theſe, when well framed, compoſe a body more firm, tan 

if cut in a vaſt thickneſs from a fingle piece, the parts here ſtrengthen- 

ing and ſupporting one another, Palladio has given a figure of one 

which he Jaid acroſs Ciſmone, where the breadth of the river was a hun- 

dred feet; its ſtrength appears inconteſtible from the ſtructure, and experi- 

ence ſhewed it to be what it ſeemed ; but there is yet another great ad- 
vantage in this Bridge, which is, that it lies level with the reſt of the 

road, and does not tire the traveller with an aſcent and deſcent. A per- 

ſon unacquainted with mechanics ſhudders to look upon it but in the re- 

preſentation ; but to thoſe who know the ſubje& there appears no dan- 

ger. This advantage of building a Bridge without riſe we very much re- 

commend to the architect. Tu. b ; 


Of the Conſtruction of ſuch a BRIDGE, 


The great ſupport of a Bridge that has no intermediate piers muſt be | : 
at the banks, and in this caſe the natural ground is never to be truſted: g 
therefore let the architect begin by erecting on the ſhore two maſſy butt- 
ments of ſtone capable to bear any preſſure, and reſiſt any force. Theſe 
raiſed to the level of the ground, let him take the meaſure of their diſ- 
tance, and divide this into quantities of about ſixteen feet. J he ſpace 
thus reduced to a number of complete meaſures, the fabric of the Bridge 
may be begun. FR. TON SN SIA. OH 7 | 15 i 
Its breadth cannot be determined to feet or inches, nor needs there | 
any ſuch account: that is an article to be ſuited to the immediate purpoſe 
of each occaſion, Let as many beams be cut as there are diviſions of this 
meaſure, ſuppoſe five; and let their length be that of the breadth of the 
intended Bridge. Theſe make the beds of the fabric. Thele laid, there | 
are to be placed lengthwiſe on them other beams which make the ſides of | 
the Bridge : but there muſt be a ſmall ſpace of the end of each of the 
„ . teh el octabbyl 
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The next part are the uprights, which ſupport the railing. Theſe 
muſt be fixed on each ſide directly on the firſt laid beams; they muſt be =— 
faſtened ſtrongly with cramps of iron, let through the holes made for that i ; 

„ pPaorpoſe, . 


| 


purpoſe, in thofe ends of the beams which tun out free beyond the fide- 
pieces, | yo ey 


This is the regular manner of working, and thus will be ſeen in a few 
pieces the extent and form of the intended Bridge. The uprights are 
not to be all of a length; for the railing muſt be higheſt in the middle 
of the Bridge, and flant to nothing at the twa ends. The poſts, or up- 
rights, muſt therefore be of the form proper to ſupport ſuch a figure, and 
gradually ſhorter: theſe, accord ing to the pleaſure of the architect, or 
intention of the bridge, in regard to plainneſs or ornament, may be either » 
left naked or plain as they are cut, or crowned with balls. In the ſim- 
pleſt deſigns they may be left ſquare as they are cut off; in thoſe, a little 
more ornamented, the tops may be cut into a number of angles, and 
| capped, if needful, with iron; and in thoſe moſt intended for ſnew, tho 
nothing in this kind ſhould aim at much, they may be cut off level at 
the top, and a ball with a proper baſe and neck may be fixed upon them. 
The iron cramps which fix theſe uprights ta the croſs beams are to run 
up a great part of their height, and there muſt be holes through them 
for faſtening them by ſtrong jron pins. They muſt be faſtened again be- 
low with pins or ſmall bars of iron. By this means every part of the 
Bridge will be firmly united, and the ſeveral mem bers will ſupport one 
another; the croſs- beams, the ſide- beams, and the uprights are by theſe 
cramps faſtened into one ſolid mals. » IHE] e rectus 
This conſtruction is not only firm in itſelf, but it has that happy 
ſtrength we named in Cæſar's Bridge, the parts ſupporting one another, 
and joined in this manner, are made more firm, the great weight preſſes 
them. This is at leaſt true of all weights which can ever come upon a 
Bridge; and that is enough for practice. The more they are preſſed the 
_ faſter they cloſe, and the ſtronger is the work. The beſt way of working 
is to begin from the buttment on each ſhore, and the parts may be thug 
brought forward each way to meet one another. hs 


% 


Of wooden BRI DOORS over larger Rivers. 


The conſtruction of a Bridge of one arch is not limited to any parti- 
cular meaſure in the breadth of the water ; but the eye of reaſon will 
diſtinguiſh withoug being told, that theſe kinds are ſuited to ſmaller rather 
than larger rivers, We will ſuppoſe the archite& employed. to build a 
Bridge of timber over a river, of twice the breadth of ſuch as we have 
named; in this caſe it will be proper to ſupport the work with ſolid 
buttments on each ſhore, and to allow it at certain diſtances piers, or 
ſupports of firm upright timber, from the river's bed. The ſmaller the 
number of theſe the better, provided the Bridge have due ſtrength, be- 
cauſe the fabric will in proportion be leis liable to accidents. - We have 
obſerved, that the moſt frequent deſtruction of theſe Bridges is from ice, 


timber, 
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timber, or other heavy matter thrown againſt them by floods. The 
fewer the ſupports in a river of given breadth, the more chance theſe 
ſolid bodies will have of going free, or of being waſhed through them, 
inſtead of remaining to bear with the full force of the water againſt them. 
The number is to be ſo proportioned, that one may ſtand at about five 
and thirty feet diſtance from another; this will leave wide arches, and 
there will, eafily. be ſtrength enough given in the conſtruction of the work 
with theſe diſtances. We have not only the authority of geometrical 
computation in this cafe for the ſupporting us, but the practice of Pal- 
ladio; he threw over the Brent near Baſſano. The river is a very rapid 
one, and its breadth in that place a hundred and eighty feet. The mea- 


ſure he allowed between pier and pier was thirty-four feet fix inches, and 


the Bridge. ſtood all the fury of the torrent; very elegant in its con- 
ſtruction, and a laſting monument of his ſkill. | 


by + % > 
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The rows of piles in this caſe ſhould be placed firmly, and they muſt 
be in themſelves ſolid; a foot is the beſt diftance for them one from 


another; their number ſhould be eight in each row); and they ſhould be 
a foot and a half in diameter; thirty feet is a natural and uſual length: 


and, according to this conſtruction, , the Bridge will have a breadth of 
fix and twenty feet. Over the rows of piles are to be placed croſs- pieces 
or joilts ; the length of theſe is to be determined by the extent of the 
others, and they muſt be well faſtened every where. Theſe keep all to- 
gether, Over theſe croſs- pieces, plumb. with the ſupports, are to be 
placed eight other pieces lengthways. Theſe would be in danger of 
fwagging from their great length, if no farther care were taken ; but they 
will be very well ſupported by carrying ſtrong ſhoulder-pieces cach way 


from them; and other beams muſt be raiſed ſlanting under them from 


the piles, and join a middle- piece. Ga, 


There is here a form reſembling a quadrant of a circle; and it; is not 
only a ſource of ſtrength but beauty. The ſtrength reſults from a very 
plain principle; that the beams which make the length of the Bridge are 
Wan in the middle, and they and their ſupports mutually fix one 
another. 1 


The work being thus far advanced, the bed of the Bridges is to be laid 


on; this muſt conſiſt of pieces laid actoſs the beams we have juſt named. 


The length of theſe, muſt be a little more than the breadth we have al- 
lowed. for the Bridge; for it will be proper to let their ends project a lit- 
tle. There is always an additional ſtrength in this; and the ends thus 
projecting reſemble. the modillions of a cornice, and are an ornament. 
A Bridge of this kind will be ſtrong, beautiful, and of little expence ; 
it will bear a ſuperſtructure if the architect pleaſe. Palladio covered ſuch. 
a one with a roof ſupported by columns; but for common. occaſions. a 
© Falling of ſufficient ſtrength, breaſt high, ſupported by uprights, and 
2 JJ oo os Wow . | decorated. 
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decorated with ball, as we. mentioned on a former oceaßton, will 
fealy well anſwer the purpoſe. The banks inuſt be in theſe Caſes" Fi 
cured by a ſtrong wood-work, or by buttments of ſtone ; and upon the 
ſame principles may be built a variety of Bridges of this kind; the'tims 
ber being ſuited to the depth of the ' water, and to the length of the 
Bridge. The lighter the leſs experience; but where there is great breadth, 
. the ſtrength ought to be more conſulted than the charge; for the danger 
is great in flight Bridges, and repairs are difficult. ot 
Of Stone Bridges! The wooden Bridges whereof we Fave hitherto 
treated are hay? in proportion to thoſe of ſtone; and they will ſtand a 
long time, but the ſolidity, dignity, and ſuperior elegance of the others, 
when well wrought, leave no room for compariſon in point of real excel 
lence. Theſe therefore are the kind the architect ſhould propoſe where 
the proprietor does not limit the expence, and where he hopes to do him- 
ſelf the moſt laſting honour. The principles on which the ſtone Bridge 
is to be conſtructed, differ in nothing from thoſe of timber ones with re- 
ſpect to choĩce of place and ſituation. The bottom muſt be ſounder for 
theſe than for the others, becauſe more ſtreſs is laid upon it; and the 
banks muſt be defended by buttments of ſtone, which make a natural 
part of the. work. Theſe heads or buttments at the banks cannot be too 
ſtrong : they will be expoſed to a great weight; and upon their firmneſs 
will in a great meaſure depend that of the-whole Bridge: for this is to 
be conſidered as one great arch, and' it muſt Have its latural preſſure, 
If theſe buttments; which are its ſupport give way, all will be in dan- 
ger of cracking; but while they are firm, the more the weight, the 
more compact the whole becomes. The buttments, or head-works, 
muſt be carried a conſiderable length upon the ſhore, that they may have 
the more ſecurity and force; and the way being cart ied over there to 
the Bridge, not only the ſtrength will be more, but the paſſage will be 
continued, though waves and floods ſhould eat away the banks. The 
buttments being made, the next conſideration regards the piers. Theſe 
muſt be proportioned 1 iv number to the extent of the river and intended 
form of the Bridge, but it is an | univerſal rung, that they ſhould make 
an even number. | e 

Tbis is a doctrine delivered _ ber to Gi among the architects 
though many receive it without examination; and thoſe who call them- 
ſelves a little wiſer, have rallied it as a piece of ſuperſtition. The judi- 
cious architect will return the raillery upon themſelves : he will ſhew them 
by various deſigns, that an even number of piers make a more agreeable 
ap dearance than an odd; and he will add, that ſuch a number leaves an 
arch in the middle, where the odd number would place a pier. The 
courſe of the river is naturally ſtrongeſt in the middle; and would an 
architect place a oe to obſtruct its courſe 4 * giving a larger opening 
than 


! 


\ 


than for the reſt in that place, allows paſſage where it is moſt wanted, 
and is every way moſt rational and convenient. 1 
— In many places the courſe of the river is leſs regular; but ſtill it is 
eaſy to find where it is ſtrongeſt. This will be ſeen by the cluſters of 
floating refuſe matters that are carried upon it; and even this is to be 
conſulted in a ſecondary manner; the architect contriving openings, and 
not piers in theſe places. The places for Bridges we have conſidered 
before; and this being choſen, ſomething is to be added as to the time 
of beginning the work. Autumn is the ſeaſon when rivers are loweſt 
in water; this is therefore the moſt eligible time; and in places where 
the tide has influence, all experiments mult be taken at low water. 
In ſome places the foundation is made by nature; theſe are happy 
_ circumſtances; in others it muſt be by digging. Gravel or rock are two 
fafe bottoms. On theſe any weight may reſt ; and nothing is required 
but a level ſurface. . We here ſpeak of that hard, clean and ſolid gravel 
which lies in a mals like rock, and is of. a great depth. In ſome rivers 
the bottom is a looſe gravel lying over mud; this is to be conſidered in 
the ſame light as ſand; and both are to be dug through, if that can be 
done, til} the archite& comes to a ſound foundation ; for they are not of 
that nature ; and no dependance muſt be placed upon them. In ſome 
places there lies a ſound bottom at a ſmall depth beneath them; and in 
ſuch inſtances the ſand or Iooſe gravel muſt be dug away a ſufficient com- 
paſs for laying the foundation of the piers. In other places no ſound 
bottom is to be found under them within any moderate depth ; and in 
theſe caſes recourſe muſt be had to piling. For this purpoſe piles or long 
beams of oak ſhod with iron muſt be uſed; the ſand or looſe gravel mult f 
be dug away to ſome depth, and they muſt be driven in with engines till | i 
they come to the firm ground and get ſome way within it. Their heads 
are then to be ſawn off level, and the work carried on upon them. 

When the foundation of the pier is laid, one part of the bottom muſt 
be encloſed and kept dry, that the workmen may purſue their buſineſs 
unmoleſted by the water; and thus they are to proceed with the whole. 

The thickneſs of the piers muſt be proportiened to the wid:h of the 
arches, About a fifth part of the breadth ot the arch is the proper 
meaſure, but this may be varied according to the circumſtances ; they 
will very rarely be required ſ:nderer than one-fixth of the breadth, or 
more maſſy than a fourth. When the piers are thick, let them be built mm 
with large ſtones. They are to bear a great deal, And they ſhould be 75 þ 
ſo bound and faſtened together as to be like a rock; they ſhould be held | 
together with cramps of iron ſoldered in with lead; and theſe bearing | 
jointly the weight or preſſure, the whole mais will be as one ſtone. i 
The form of the piers is left in a great meaſure to the fancy of the 

architect, only that he muſt obſerve not to oppoſe a flat face to the ſtream. 
Hg BN 15 Et Some 
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Some prefer a circular front in this place, others a right angle: there is 
no preference to be given in abſolute terms to either, but the occaſion 
muſt determine. If the great care be not to interrupt the ſtream, an 
Angle is the beſt ; if there be fear of heavy objects ſtriking againſt it, the 
beſt is the circular form. ee CR nds, , EOMLOS 
In the conſtruction of arches the work muſt be very carefully done, 
and large materials uſed, There is no making a large arch of ſufficient 
ſtrength with ſmall ſtones. The ſtones ſhould be examined in regard to 
their quality as well as bigneſs ; they muſt be ſound and firm, and they 
ſhould be cramped in with iron. The calculation of what they are to 
bear ſhould be always made upon the extreme; not from the common 
courſe of things, or known weight of carriages, but like a proof of can- 
non with a double charge. Accidents may occaſionally bring upon it 
a much greater weight than is firſt thought ; or its fabric may from ſome 
* unſeen cauſes be leſs ſolid than imagined ; it is beſt therefore to err on the 
fide of too much ſtrength. e 


Of the form and covering of Arcurs. 1 970 


x 


By Arches the ſtudent ſhould underſtand. ſegments of a circle. The 
Gothic are diſclaimed, and there is no form which is capable of ſo 
much ſtrength as the plain ſweep of a true circle; the elliptic ſhould 

"never be admitted for Bridges, In the firſt conſtruction of buildings, the 
Gothic or ſharp Arch was not unnatural, but they improved who took 
off the point, . | 8 

The firſt Arches probably were ſuggeſted to men by the vaulted walks 
formed with double rows of trees; theſe are very pleaſing, and they are 
of the ſame kind. Nature ſends up the branches of trees in an oblique 
direction, therefore they meet, where oppoſite rows ſtand near, in this 
pointed vault, reſembling the common roof of a barn. Theſe the firſt 
builders copied, but the ſweep of a circle was ſoon found a more eligible 
figure, more noble in itſelf, more ſtrong and capable of more bearing; 
they were therefore unpardonable, who, knowing this improvement, 
fell back into the paths of barbariſm. The Arches of a bridge are 
therefore determined, by all the laws of ſcience, to be of the circular 
form; they are more ſtrong, more elegant, and capable of more duration 
as well az ban FFF 
There yet remains a queſtion which architects have not enough eſta- 1 
blithed in their practice, though nothing is more plain in theory. The | . 
Arch of a Bridge we have determined is to be a part of a circle, but of tþ 
what quantity? More than the half of a circle cannot be uſed; but lefs 
may, in various degrees; and the judgment ſhould direct where the 


fancy ef the architect uſually does. 


Let 
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Let all be taken into conſideration together. The ſemicircle is the 9 
ſtrongeſt and the moſt elevated of all figures for an Arch; and it has the „ 
vaſt advantage of all the preflure falling upon the piers ; but with thoſe 

advantages there are inconveniences; the principal is height. It is a 
great defect in the conſtruction, to let a bridge tire the paſſengers with 
' a ſteep aſcent ; yet this in many caſes will be the neceſſary reſult of the 
ſemicircular Arch. We ſhall direct how it may be alleviated, but the ö 
architect muſt reſolve, whether theſe helps will or will not obviate the 
e. 445 

There are alſo inſtances where the diſpoſition of the piers will noet 
well admit of, ſemicircular Arches ; we have named the accidents on „ 
which the rule of this diſpoſition depends, ſome of which are uncon- 

querable; and, of an abſolute neceſſity, muſt be complied with; and in 
theſe caſes the ſtrength and beauty of an Arch, ſuch as we recommend, 
.are not enough to atone for variations in the eſſential parts. e | 
the quantity of the Arch muſt be leſſened; and architects may be faved 

a great deal of needleſs calculation, by being told the next pro portion for 
theſe parts to the half of a circle is a third. This is his choice, but a : 
great deal more is to be conſidered ; for the nature and bearing of the "= 

f ; 


Pr 


work are altered by it 5 

In a deſign where the Arches at are to by ſemicircular, the great atten- g 
tion of the architect muſt be to give ſtrength to the piets, and a ſecure 
foundation: for in theſe arches all the weight preſſes there; in the leſſer 
Arches the force will be very great upon the buttments or heads built 
at the banks; and theſe muſt therefore be ſtrengthened accordingly ; ; we ; 
have directed, that in all bridges this be well ſccured, but i in theſe there | 4 
muſt be greater caution. | _ 

Here the ſtudent ſees another inſtance of that lvariable ite we gave 
him of taking the whole of every thing into confideration before any 
part is executed. The ſtrengthening the banks is always proper and al- 
ways neceſlary ; but we ſee here that, beſides the various accidents which 
may make it more needful in one place than another, the very con- 
ſtruction of the bridge itſelf may in a great A influence in this 
matter. 

Of the duration of Stone Bripabs. If the proprietor or the public, 
on leſter or on greater accaſions, ſhould be induced by the cheapneſs to 
prefer a Bridge of wood, we ſhall remind him of the vaſt difference in : 
duration of the two 3 and may ſupport what would alſo ſeem ex- ; 
travagant accounts, from the remains of Roman Bridges, ſome almoſt 
entice. The Elian Bridge, the work of old Romans, ſtands to this day; 
it is the Bridge of St. Angelo over the Tyber. The Quartro Capi Bridge, 
ſo called from the four-faced ſtatue we have mentioned treating of the 
Termini, 18 the FARE SNP + Bfigge, named from F abricius, 1is great 

| 5 founder. 
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tounder. The Certian Bridge of Old Rome is St. Bartholomew's Bridge, 
of the modern denomination; and the Ruſtic Bridge, called at this 
time St. Mary's, is the famed Senatorian Bridge of antique Rome. 
All theſe remain in a condition that does great honour to their build- 
ers, and will, in the eye of reaſon, plead far beyond words in pre- 
ference of thoſe of ſtone. Theſe the judicious architect ſhould quote to 
thoſe who think of nothing but the Pau uy ee and we _ 
told him alſo how to build for ages. 5 | 

Ot the conſtruction of Stone BrIDGEs. The ornaments of which 
None Bridges are capable are very great ; but, to be properly employed, 
the architect muſt take them into conſideration in the very Beginning, 


and form his whole defign accordingly. This may be vatied in the num- 


ber and form of the arches; and the ſuperſtructure may be carried to any 
degree of elegance. We have ſhewn how a Bridge of timber may carry 


columns ſupporting a roof, even where the whole fabric is far from maſſy. 


In mote ſolid ſtructures of that kind, and much more in thoſe of ſtone, 


the genius of the architect is left wigs: ; and houſes and public places 
of reſort may be contrived upon them. FFF 1 LO] 7467 


We ſhall conſider Giſt thoſe bf. a ple Structure. 


'T he dimenſions of the river are the firſt articles i in the conſulting ſuch 
a deſign; and, according to theſe the Bridge may be erected with dif- 
ferent numbers of arches. A hundred and eighty feet was a meaſure we 
took before for a wooden Bridge, we will ſuppoſe a river of the ſame 
extent to be the place of a ſtone. The current, the ground, the banks, 


and every circumſtance conſidered, we will ſuppoſe three arches allowed 


to the Bridge. The central arch muſt be larger than the others, but the 
proportion of that exceſs muſt be conſidered. If we allow ſixty feet for 
the breadth of this, and forty-eight for that of the two others, there 
will be ſufficient proportion; and the piers needful for ſupporting ſuch a 
Bridge will leave free compaſs enough for the courſe of the river. Theſe 
piers, if made of the ſolid and large materials we have directed for thefe 

urpoſes, need only have a fifth of the meaſure of the middle arch for 


their thickneſs, that is, twelve feet; and this they muſt be allowed with 


the beſt workmanſhip. 

If the current be very ſharp, the piers muſt proje& forward beyond 
the body of the Bridge, that they may ſtand uninjured, not only the 
force of the ſtream, but the accidental blows they may receive from hard 
bodies brought down upon the water. There is no ſecurity againſt 
theſe accidents equal to this of carrying on the pier beyond the meaſure 


of the Bridge, except that of carrying on a lower building far beyond 
that, This is oftener done than needful. This kind of Bridge, under 


ſuch ei of the length, number of the * and di ſpoſition of 
| the 


LT. 835 
the arches, would have been too ſteep of aſcent with the ſemicircular form; 
therefore the ſmaller meaſure is every way preferable, and under this diſ- 
tribution of parts, it will be very elegant. No more is required for the 
conſtruction of this Bridge, and the architect is at liberty to adopt what 
degree of ornament he pleaſes, There muſt be a defence breaſt-high, or 
more; and this may be either a plain parapet, or baluſtrade work ; and 
over the piers may be lodges of convenience for many purpoſes ; but this 
muſt be determined, not by fancy, but by the reſt of the ſtructure. If | 

the under part be plain, the parapet ſhould be the fame: if the reſt of the 4 
Bridge be more ornamented, this may take alſo the ſame turn of decoration. 
A Bridge of this conſtruction takes the leſs ornament, as the number | | 
of parts are fewer. Thus over each pier there may be a nich, in which | 
to place a figure ; and there may run a cornice the whole length on each : 5 
ſide. This will be a very great article of elegance, and is ſupported by 
the antique. We have mentioned the ends of the tranſverſe pieces, in 
ſome wooden Bridges, being brought out for purpoſes of ſtrength and 
ſervice, and have obſerved a great advantage they would have this way in 
reſembling the modillions of a cornice; but in thoſe of ſtone the cornice ; 
itſelf may be uſed with great propriety and beauty. We ſee it in the Ar- 
minian Bridge, and that was a work of the Auguſtan age, nay, of Au- 
guſtus himſelf. It may not be amiſs to trace in this Bridge, which is one 7 
of the moſt elegant remains of Roman work in its kind, their idea of 
proportions, which the architect muſt take care not to follow, unleſs 
where the circumſtances are alike. | En 3 
The Bridge has five arches, and the three middle ones are equal : the 
extent of each of theſe is twenty-five feet. The two others correſpond 
from the oppoſite ſides, and their meaſure is happily diminiſhed by a fifth; 
they are twenty feet each. All the arches are perfect ſemicircles ; and 
their piers are in diameter half the height of the great arches with a ſmall 
ſurplus. Thele proportions we learn from this delicate remain, but this 
is not all we may learn from it. | 
In ſpeaking before in general terms of making the piers, we have di- 
rected that they in general face the ſtream with a right angle, Thoſe who 
have ſeen this in the moſt admired works have thought to improve the 
form by making it an acute angle; but in this the edge is weaker, and 
the whole too ſlight. The Romans knew what to attempt and where to 
ſtop ; in this elegant Bridge, as in many, nay, we might almoſt ſay all 
the others of pure taſte, the pier meets the ſtream in a right angle. 
Where the courle of a river is rapid, ſubject to be ſwelled by floods, and 
furious in theſe conditions; the beſt method is to allow rather one large 
arch in the middle, than, as the elegant ſtructure of which we juſt now 
ſpoke, . three equal. The piers of thele will break, diſturb, and inter- 
rupt the courſe of the river, and the more the water is diſturbed, the 
ts ho ; _—— more 
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more impetuous it becomes in all theſe inſtances. But in obſerving theſo 
inſtructions, let not the young architect run into excels : though there 
ſhould be a conſiderable difference between the central and fide arches in 
ſuch a Bridge, yet this muſt not be in (uch extravagance as to render the 


{ide arches uſeleſs, 


The decoration we propoſed for a ſtone Bridge, has had place in this; 
niches remain over the piers, in which the emperor who built the Bridge 
placed ſtatues of the heroes and the geniuſes of the age; thoſe who de- 
fended and adorned- their country : but there ſucceeded ages like to ours, 
ages which, producing no more ſuch men, looked on the memorials of 


valour and i, wildom as reproaches ; and left for barbariſm to deſtroy. 


Of dividing the water. The main body of the river muſt be allowed 
to keep its courſe in the midſt, and the great arch is deſigned to give it 


paſſage. But let our ſtudent lool into nature, and he will tee that where- 


ever there is this violent force in the body of a ſtream, there is a ripling 
current alſo at the ſides. This let him conſider in the conſtruction of 
the Bridge. As we propole the arches the courſe will be thus ; the main 
body of the water with its full force will pour uninterrupted through the 
great arch, and theſe two ſmaller currents of the ſides will alio have 
their proportioned arches ; they will be divided from the main current 


by the piers, and this without moleſtation or interruption ; ; and as they 


run free, the main body will receive no change in its condition. This 
we propoſe, and this will be the caſe in a well conſtructed Bridge; and 


in this way even the furious body of the ſtream, being undiſturbed, will 


run off evenly. But if this direction be carried to exceſs, and the fide 
arches be made very ſmall, the conſequence will be worie than if there 
were none ſuch. In that caſe the body of water would only be too much 
huddled together: and in this it would be thus collected and diſtinct 
at the ſame time. Theſe ſmall arches would take their ſhare, ſuch as it 
was, while the river kept its common depth and bigneſs ; but as it reſe 


and ſwelled, they would be incapable of receiving or paſting that due 


proportion: there would be all the conflict of diſturbed and uninterrupt- 
ed water at the piers; and the main body, increaſed by the addition of 
what ſhould have gone off in theſe fide ſtreams, will be thrown into 


new fury and confuſion, juſt at that place where all the labour ot the ar- 


chite& ſhould have been joined with all his {kill to give it quicknels ; 
that is, under the main arch of the Bridge, | 


From theſe conſiderations, let him learn the neceſſity of a juſt diviſion 


of the ſpace and proportion of the arches; and if. ae would add example 


to the precept, let him examine from the practice of others in celeb: ated 


ages, and in the climes where his great ſcience flouriſhed, what ſuits the 


pur poſe. 
We ſhall carry him back to 1 
Over 


n 
N 
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Over the Bacchiglione, near the church of Saint Mary, is a Bridge of 
this kind: it is a mixed work, antique in part, but finiſhed by a hand 
more modern. The river is ſuch as we have deſcribed; the Bridge of 
three arches, and of theſe one is pure antient Roman, as are the piers 
of all. The river, full or low, rapid or calm, is carried with a happy 
freedom through theſe arches ; and their proportion is this: the mealure 
of | the principal or central arch is thirty-two feet, that of the two others 
twenty two and a half. The piers are in thickneſs one fixth ot the great 
„ OE C 1 | 
Here the piers are ſtrong enough not only to ſupport all weights that 
may come over the Bridge, but they alſo reſiſt the fury of the waves in 
the greateſt floods; and while they ſtand the force of the torrent, do not 
too ' much inteftupt its courſe: the whole bed of the river is divided as 
nature dictates into three parts, and the full quantity of the fide currents 
being taken off, the great body which rolls along the midſt moves freely. 
Various circumſtances may require that the architect alter theſe pro- 
portions ; and he muſt! comply with ſuch neceffity, only remembering, 
that as truth lies here, the leſs his deviations are, the better. Here is 
an inſtance of propriety, and we have ſelected it, "becauſe it is, more than 
others, adapted to a middle courſe of things, and to general uſe. 
Of Bridges without decorations. In the erection of Bridges, as well 
as houſes, without decoration, proportion will ſtand in the place of 
ornament: we fhall fee this very conſpicuouſly in ſome of thoſe old 
Bridges where their great builders deligned ſtrength, and had no 
thought of decorations. The Bridge over the Rerone at Vicenza, which, 
from its nearneſs to the fleſh-market, has obtained the name of the But- 
cher's Bridge, is of this kind, and deſerves to ſtand as a model in like 
circumſtances for thoſe built at the expence of the public, and intended 
only for real uſe. DG VET OD 5, 771 
In the more expenſive and more decorated buildings, of whatever kind, 
the architect has the free ſcope for bis fancy, and the means of greateſt 
honour, but it is in the plain and fimple kinds that he muſt uſe all his 
{kill in the proportion; and theſe will never fail to give him equal credit 
in the eyes of the judicious. We named on this occaſion the plain Vi- 
cenza Bridge, of which it is not in the intent of our work to give a fi- 
gure, for what we propoſe are new deſigns; not the repetition of plates 
every traveller has rendered cheap and common. In this whereof we now 
ſpeak, there are, as in the preceding, three arches, a larger in the centre, 
and on each fide of it a ſmaller ; the compaſs of the arch is leſs than ſe- 
micircular; and thence the Bridge is of eaſier aſcent. To compenlate 
for tne want of ſtrength in ſuch an arch, the piers are ſolid and. well 
wrought, and the buttments firm. Theſe give all the needful addition of 
ſupport. The preſſure in thoſe arches, which. are leſs than of the ſemi- 
dos „ N circular 
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circular form, is upon theſe buttments in ſome part, and they are thus pre- 


* 


pared for it. e 3 itan 0% by. M * Snkbs.-: 

The meaſure of theſe arches is very happily calculated for ſuch, a ſer- 
vice; and they may ſtand as a model to ſucceeding time; their duration 
ſhewing the truth of the conſtruction.  , The two ſide arches riſe one-third 
of their breadth above the impoſt ; the riſe of the middle one is ſomewhat . 
leſs; and the thickneſs, of the piers is one-fifth of the meaſure of the 
leſſer ehes. i} 0 21 ii i e „ Gm 4 ited 

We know this Bridge has ſtood two thouſand years ; and we have reaſon 
to 'admire its ſtructure; but thoſe who would have their works of the 


Lame, Riad lad a like period, muff more than adwire, they maſt Buder 
ſtand its conſtruction, +, 4+ | | | 


: 
wt 


The materials are not of the moſt laſting kind; for, though ſtone, it 
is a ſoft ſpecies; the truth of work has kept the whole together ſo ma- 
ny ages. This is what we neglect; this the Greeks, and this the Ro- 
mans ſtudied. Their ſtones were cut into vaſt maſſes, the utmoſt the 
quarry would afford without flaws z and however rough and unornament- 
ed the exterior part was left, their ſides that joined were ſmoothed to a 
hair's truth. Their mortar might be very well ſaid to have 17 temper 
from the labourers ſweat ; no toil, no time was ſpared to blend its parts. 
Thus were the materials prepared, and they were put together with equal 
labour: no art was omitted in connecting and uniting them; and thus 
accuracy and induſtry formed the whole ſo firm, as if the Bridge had 
been cut out of ſome maſs, where there had been no flaw or grain in all 
the quantity. 1 As | | 

Of more magnificent Bridges. The ſtructure of theſe uſeful and no- 
ble parts of the archite&'s ſcience having been thus laid down, we ſhall 
mention the buildings they may ſupport, the uſes of magnificence they 
may ſerve, and the honour the deſigner may attain by a noble and elevated 
imagination in their contrivance, where no price is ſpared, 

We have obſerved, that they may receive ſtreets and walks of reſort ; 
and in great Cities no places could be fitter for that purpoſe. Their 
ſtrength, when conſtructed according to theſe rules, admits of any ſuper- 
ſtructure: they are elevated, ſo that they have a better air than can be 
found in ſtreets and ſquares ; the water is open to them, and in hot- 
ter climates, the coolneſs it gives the air is highly pleaſing : the veſſels 
upon the river afford a view more agreeable to the mercantile world than 
all others ; while the eye of ſedate contemplation takes in the remote proſ- 
pect from the height of the ſituation, and hears the murmur of the water 
from the piers that break it always in its courſe; though in our methods 
of conſtruction it he not much. 3 | 

From theſe advantages the genius of the great maſters in the ſcience 
has deduced valt ſplendor. We ſee Bridges ſpacious enough for the 


greateſt 


? W | 99 


greateſt reſort, and commodious as well as elegant; covered with build- 
ings, adorned with trophies, and diſplaying to the eye all the elegancies 
of the ſuperior orders. Palladio detigned- a' Bridge of this kind where 
there ran three ſpacious ſtreets compoled in the principal or central of 
very conſiderable houſes and in the others which were narrower, only 
inferior to thoſe of the firſt in ſize, The warehonſe of merchants may 
with the greateſt convenience be diſpoſed in the principal ſtreet of ſach a 
Bridge, and ſhops along the others; all convenient, and all ſubſervient 
to the principal deſign of rendering it a place of concourſe. But there 
will require in ſuch a deſign vaſt compaſſes for the width of the Bridge. 
We have ſeen very near home what great inconveniences may ariſe from 
want of breadth; and how ill houſes are placed where precautions of this 
kind have not been taken, Galleries were intended on this Bridge in 
three places; at each head, and over the principal arch: this laſt tor the 
reſort of merchants; and it is not eaſy to fay, with how much dignity 
and elegance ſuch a plan might be conſtructed. This would have emu- 
lated the works of antient Rome, upon whoſe Elian Bridge there were 
originally galleries with columns of braſs; and every ornament that hap- 
py period could deviie to accompany them. | 
Such have been the defigns of ſome whoſe genius of the later date 
has wanted nothing of the antient; but there has not appeared that pa- 
tronage among the great, or ſpirit in the public, which ſhould have 


countenanced and employed them in the ſaine ſcope. of an unbounded 


execution. 5 „ | 
_ Draw-Bridge, is one made faſt only at one end with hinges, ſo 
that the other end may be lifted up; in which caſe the Bridge ſtands 
upright, to prevent the paſſage of either ditch or moat. There are 
others made to draw back to hinder the paſſage, and to thruſt over again 
to afford a paſſage; and others, which open in the middle, half of which 
turns away to one fide, and the other half to the other; being joined a- 
gain at pleaſure: but they have this inconvenience, that one half of them 
remains on the enemy's ſide. E e 
Flying- Briage, is an appellation given to a Bridge made of pontoons, 
leather-boats, hollow beams, c:ſks, or the like, laid on a river, and co- 
vered with pianks, for the paſſage of an army: it more particularly de- 
notes a Bridge compoſed of one or two boats joined together by a ſort 
of flooring, and ſurrounded with a rail, or balluſtrade ; having alſo one 


or more maſts, to which is faſtened a cable, ſupported, at proper diſtances, 


by boats, and extended to an anchor, to: which the other end is faſtened, 
in the middle of the water: by which. contrivance, the Bridge: be- 
comes moveable, like a pendulum, from one ſide of the river to the 
other, without any other help than the rudder. Such Bridges ſometimes 


allo conſiſt of two ſtories, for the quicker paſſage of a great number of 


men, or that both infautry and cavalry may pals at the ſame time. 
A a. | Tis | The- 
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The Fleating-Bridge, is ſimilat to the Flying-bridge, being ordinarily 
made of two ſmall Bridges, laid one over the other, in ſuch a manner, as 
that the uppermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by the help of certain cords 
running through pullies placed along the ſides of the under-bridge, which 
puſh it forward, till the end of it joins the place it is deſigned to be fixed 
on. When theſe two Bridges are ſtretched out to their full length, ſo 
that the two middle ends meet, they are not to be above four or five fa- 
thoms long; becaule, if longer, they will break. 

Bridges of Boats, are either made of copper, tin, or wooden boats, 


faſtened with ſtakes, or anchors, and laid over with planks. One of the 


moſt notable exploits of Julius Cæſar, was the expeditious making a 
Bridge of boats over the- Rhine. | . 12 

There are fine Bridges of boats at Beaucaire and Rouen, which riſe and 
fall with the water, and one at Seville is ſaid to exceed them both. 

The Bridge of boats at Rouen, built in lieu of the ſtately ſtone Bridge 
erected there by the Romans, is repreſented by a modern writer as the 
wonder of the preſent age. It always floats, and riſes and falls with the 
tide, or as the land waters fill the river. It is near three hundred yards 
long, and is paved with ſtone, juſt as the ſtreets are; carriages with the 


greateſt burdens go over it with eaſe, and men and horſes with ſafety, 


though there are no rails on either fide, The boats are very firm, and 
well moored with ſtrong chains, and the whole well looked after, and 


conſtantly repaired, though now very old. | | 
BroAD-SToNE, is the ſame with free-ſtone ; only this is fo called, 

becauſe raiſed broad and thin out of the quarries, viz. not more than 

two or three inches thick. The uſe of this ſort of free-ſtones, which 


are called Broad Stones, is for paving court-yards and paſſages, and betore 


ſhop-doors, as in walks or paths in the city of London, to ſeparate them 
from the highway. 1 (6 | 
But ſome of theſe ſtones are cut into perfect ſquares, like paving tiles, 
but much larger, as eighteen, twenty, or twenty-four inches ſquare or 
more ; but as theſe are neater, ſo they are dearer. gt 
Brow-PosT, among builders, the beam that goes acroſs the building. 


BROWN (Spaniſh) is a duſky colour, with a reddiſh caſt. It is an 


earth that is dug out of the ground. It is of great uſe among painters z 
being cheap and plentiful, and a colour that works well, if it be giound 


fine, which may be done with leſs labour, than ſome better colours re- 


quire. That which is of the deepeſt colour, and the freeſt from ſtones 


is the beſt, The other ſorts are not ſo good to give a colour to the eye, 
but yet they ſerve as well as any other for the priming colours, to ſeaſon 


the wood to lay other colours upon, 


Burr, alittle apartment, ſeparated from the reſt of the room, by 
lender wooden columns for placing China and glaſs ware, &c. The Buffet 
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among the Itafians, called Credenza, is incloſed within a baluſtrade, 
elbow-high. TT. | 

BuiLDING, is uſed to ſignify the art of conſtructing and raiſing an edi- 
fice, in which ſenſe it comprehends the expences, as well as the invention 
and execution of the deſign. In the art of Building, conveniency, firm- 
neſs, and pleaſure, are to be conſidered; and theſe Sir Henry Wotton 
conſiders under two heads, the ſituation, and the work. 

As to the ſituation, either that of the whole is to be conſidered, or 
that of its parts. In the firſt, regard muſt be had to the quality, tem- 
perature, and ſalubrity of the air; to the quality of the ſoil; to the con- 
veniency of water, fuel, carriage, &c. and to the agreeablenels of proſpe&. 
As to the fituation of the parts, the chief rooms, ſtudies, and libraries, 


| ſhould lie towards the eaſt ; thoſe offices which require heat, as kitchens, 


brew-houſes, bake-houſes, and diſtillations, towards the ſouth ; thoſe 


that require a cool, freſh air, as cellars, pantries, and granaries, to the 


north ; as alſo galleries for paintings, muſeums, &c. which require a 
ſteady light. The ancient Greeks and Romans generally ſituated the 
fronts of their houſes towards the ſouth, but the modern Italians vary 


very much from this rule. And indeed it is abſolutely neceſſary to have 


regard to the country, each being obliged to provide againſt its own in- 
conveniences. 4 


— 


The ſimple forms of Building are either circular or angular. The 


circular forin is very commodious, and the moſt capacious of any, ſtrong, 


durable, and very beautiful; but is the moſt chargeable of all others, 
and much room is loſt by the bending of the walls, when it comes to be 


divided into apartments; beſides an ill diſtribution of the lights, unleſs 


it be from the center of the roof. For theſe reaſons, the antients em- 
ployed this form only in their temples and amphitheatres, which had 
no need of compartitions. As for angular forms, Building neither loves 
many nor few angles. The triangle is condemned above all others, as 
wanting both capaciouſneſs and firmneſs, as alſo on account of its not 
being reſolvable, in the internal partitions, into any other figure than its 
own, Buildings with five, fix, or more angles, are more fit for fortifi- 
cations than civil edifices. The rectangle, therefore, is generally choſen, 


as being a medium between the triangle, and the pentagon, &c. As to 


a mixed form, partly circular, and partly angular, a judgment may be 
made of them, from what has been already ſaid of fimple ones. Let the 
builder, however, remember not to loſe fight of uniformity, while he is 


in purſuit of variety. 


Ihe acceſſories or ornaments of a Building are fetched from ſculpture 
and painting. In the firſt, care ought to be taken that there be not too 
much of it, eſpecially at the entrance; and that both in fine and coarſe 
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pieces of ſculpture, and Ukewiſe in placing figures aloft, the ple of 
| perſpective be ſtrictly obſerved. 

i In painting, the chief things to be regarded are, that the beſt pieces 
1 be placed i in the beſt lights; and that they be ſuited to the intention of 
the rooms they are uſed in. 

I Bulk-HAps, in naval architecture, certain Nr built up in difs. 
1 ferent parts of a ſhip, either acroſs or lengthwiſe, to form and ſeparate 

the various apartments. 
it BuILLEN-NAlLS, are a fort ur Nails with round heads, wo ſhort 
* ſhanks, lined and lacquered; there are ſeveral ſizes of them. J hey are 
| uſed in hanging rooms, ſetting up beds, covering of tools, chairs, couches, 
deſks, coffins, &c. 
BusT, or By STO, in ſculpture, &c. the figure or portrait of a perſon 
in relievo, ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders, and ſtomach, the arms be- 
g lopped off: it is uſually placed on a pedeſtal or conſole. - Feliobien 
bie that though in painting, one may ſay, a figure appears in Buſto, 
yet it is not proper to ſay, in a Buſt, The Buſt is the ſame with that the 
Latins called Herma, from the Greek Hermes, Mercury, the image of 
that God being frequently repreſented in this manner by the Athenians. 
Buſt is alſo uſed, eſpecially by the Italians, for the trunk of a human 
body, from the neck to the hips. g 
| BuTMENTS, are thoſe ſupporters or props, on or n which the 
feet of arches reſt. Alſo little places taken out of the en or ground- 
plot of a houſe, for a butlery, ſcullery, &c. 

Bur TRR, a room in the houſes of noblemen and contlenien belong- 
ing to the butler, where he depoſits the utenſils belonging to his office, 
as table-linnen, napkins, pots, tankards, glaſſes, ſalvers, &c. 

As to its polition, Sir Henry Wotton ſays, it ought to be placed on the 
north fide of the building, which is deſigned for the offices. In England, 
it is generally near the cellar, viz. the room commonly on the top of the 
cellar ſtairs. | 

BuTTOCK, in naval architecture, the round parts of a ſhip behiad, 
under the ſtern, terminated by the counter above, and the after-part of 
the bilge below. 

Bur TREsS, a kind of butment built d or a maſs of ſtone, or 
brick, ſerving to prop or ſupport the ſides of a building, wall, &c: on 
the cutſide, Where it is either very high, or has any conſiderable load to 

ſuſtain on the other fide, as a bank of carth, &e. They are alſo uſed 
againſt the angles of ſteeples, and other buildings of ſtone, &c. on th ir 
outſide, and along the walls of ſuch buildings as have great and heavy 
roofs, which would be ſubject to thruſt the walls out, if they were not 

thick, if no Buttreſſes were placed againſt them. 
Buttreſſs, 
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Buttreſſes, are alſo placed for a ſupport and butment, againſt the feet of 


ſome arches, that are turned acroſs great halls in old palaces, abbeys, 
&c. and generally at the head of ſtone buildings, when there are large 
crocket windows; and they are alſo placed for butments to the arches of 
theſe windows. _ | | | 

The theory and rules of Buttreſſes are one of the deſiderata in architec- 
ture; but it is not improbable, but that a ſagacious architect and mathe- 
matician, who would apply himſelf diligently co examine into the mat- 
ter, might bring it within the bounds of reaſon and rules, whereby it 
might be known very near, of what ſize, and conſequently what weight, 
a buttreſs or butment ought to be; which muſt be various, according to 
the dimenſions and form of the arch, and the weight which is ſuper- 
incumbent on it. | 

As to the weight of the materials, both on the arch, and in the but- 
treſs or butment, it is not difficult to calculate, But it may probably be 
objected, there may be a ſenſible difference to the ſtrength and goodneſs 
of the buttreſs or butments. | 

Dr. Hook, profeſſor of geometry in Greſham College, in his Treatiſe 
of Helioſcopes, promiſed to publiſh ſomething to the purpoſe abovemen- 
tioned, but whether he did, I know not ; but what he promiſed in that 
treatiſe, was as follows, viz. a true mathematical and mechanical form of 
all manner of arches, with the true butment neceſſary to each of them, 
a probiem, ſays he, which no architeRonic writer has ever yet attempted, 
much leſs performed. A treatiſe of this nature would be extremely uſe- 
ful, for the want of a certain rule in arching, with its neceſſary butment, 
has often proved the ruin of ſome ſtructures, which have been of no incon- 
{rderable expences, as bridges, &c. | Ek 


4 


C. 


ABIN, in naval architecture, an apartment in a ſhip for any of the 

othcers to eat, drink, and ſleep in. The great Cabin is chiefly in- 

_ tended for the captain or principal officer; but there are beſides theſe ſe- 

veral of a ſmaller kind for the inferior officers: The bed-places of the 

failors, if they are built up at the ſhip's- ſide between decks, which is often 
the caſe in the merchant ſhipe, are likewiſe denominated Cabins. 

CABINET, the moſt retired place in the fineſt apartment of a build- 


ing, ſet apart for writing, ſtudying, or preſerving: any thing that is curi- 


ous or valuable, A complete apartment conſiſts of a hall, anti-chamber, 

chamber, and Cabinet, with a gallery on one fide, Hence we ſay a Ca- 

binet of paintings, curioſities, &c. 5 
eee ith - CABLING 
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CABLING, the filling up the middle of a fluting in a column with * 
ſomething like a rope; hence the columns whoſe flutings are thus filled 
up are called columns with cabled flutings. 

CALIBER, an inſtrument uſed by carpenters, joiners, and bricklayers, 
to ſee whether their work be well ſquared. 

CALIDUCTS, a ſort of pipes or canals, - diſpoſed along the walls of 
houſes and apartments, uſed by the ancients for conveying heat to ſeveral 
remote parts of the houſe, from one common furnace. 

CALOTTE, in architecture, a round cavity, or depreſſute, in the form 
of a cap or cup, lathed and plaiſtered, uſed to diminiſh the riſe or eleva- 
tion of a moderate chapel, cabinet, alcove, &c. which, without ſuch an 
expedient, would be too high for other pieces of the apartment. 

CALQUING, or CALKING, a term uſed in painting, &c. where the 
backiide of any thing is covered with a black or red colour, andthe ſtrokes 
or lines traced through, on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter, by paſ- 
ſing lightly over each ſtroke of the deſign with a point, which leaves an 
impreſſion of the colour on the plate or wall. 

CAMAIEU, alſo a term in painting when there is only one colour, the 
lights and ſhades being of gold, or on a golden and azure ground. It is 
chiefly uſed to repreſent baſſo relievos. 

CAMBER-BEAM, a piece of timber in an edifice, cut arching, or arch- 
wiſe, or with an obtuſe angle in the middle, commonly uſed in plat- 
forms, as church leads, and on other occaſions, where long and itrong 
beams are required. A Camber-Beam being much ſtronger than another 
of the ſame ſize, and being laid with the hollow fide downwards, (as they 
generally are) they repreſent a kind of arch. 

CAMBRING, The ſeamen ſay a deck lies Cambring, when it does not 


lie level, but higher in the middle, than at either end. 


CaMes, the ſmall ſlender rods of caſt lead, of which the glaziers 
make their turned lead. For their lead being caſt into ſlender rods, of 
twelve or fourteen inches in length, are called Cames; and ſometimes 
they call each of theſe rods a Came, which, when it Jy been afterwards 


drawn through their vice, makes their turned lead. 


CanT, a term uſed by ſome carpenters of a piece of timber; when it 
comes the wrong way in their work, they lay, Cant it, 7. e. turn it about. 

CANTALIVERS, pieces of wood framed into the front or other ſides of 
the houſe, to ſuſpend the mouldings and caves over it, J hey ſeem, in- 
deed, to be the ſame with modillions, except that the ſormer are plain, 
and the latter carved : they are both a kind of cartouches, ſet at equal 
diſtances under the corona of the cornice of a building. 

CANTONED, in architecture, is when the corner of a building is 
adorned with a pilaſter, an angular column, ruſtic quoins, or any thing 
that projects beyond the wall. | 

CANT= 
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CANT-TIMBERS, in ſhip building, thoſe timbers, or ribs of the 
ſhip which are fituated afore and abaft, or at the two ends where the ſhip 
grows narrower below. TE. 

CAPITAL, (of caput. lat. the head) the uppermoſt part of a column 
or pilaſter, ſerving as the head or crowning, placed immediately over the 
ſhaft, and under the entablature. 5 

The Capital is the principal and eſſen:ial part of an order of a column 
or pilaſter, and is of a different form in different orders, becoming the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic between them. Vitruvius tells us, that Gal- 
limachus, an ingenious ſtatuary of Athens, invented the firſt regular ca- 
pital from the following accident. An Athenian old woman happening 
to place a baſket covered with a ſquare tile over the root of an acanthus, 
which grew on the grave of a young Corinthian lady, the plant ſhooting 
up the following ſpring, encompaſſed the baſket all round, till meeting 
with the tile it curled back in a kind of ſcrolls. The above ſculptor pat- 
ſing by, and obſerving it, executed a Capital on this plan, repreſenting the 
tile by the abacus, the leaves of the acanthus by the ſcrolls, and the baſ- 
ket by the body of the Capital. 

The Tuſcan Capital is the moſt ſimple and unadorned of all the reſt; 
its members or parts are four only, viz. an abacus; an ovolo or quarter 
round; a collarino or neck; and an aſtragal; the latter indeed properly 
belongs to the firſt or ſhaft. The character which diſtinguiſhes this Ca- 


pital from the Doric, &c. is, that the abacus is ſquare and quite plain, 


having no ogee or other moulding; and that there are no annulets under 


the ovolo. Authors, indeed, vary a little with regard to the Tuſcan 


Capital. . 


The height of this Capital is the ſame with that of the baſe, viz. one 


module, or ſemi-diameter. Its projecture is equal to that of the bottom 
of the column, viz, five-eighths of the module. 

The Doric Capital has three annulets, or little ſquare members, under- 
neath the ovolo, inſtead of the aſtragal in the Tuſcan, beſides the abacus, 
an ovolo and a neck, all which it has in common with the former; and a 
talon, cyma, or ogee, with a fillet over the abacus. | 


Vitruvius makes the height of this Capital equal to half the 53 


of the column below; and this height TO divided into three parts ; 


the firſt goes to the neck, the ſecond to the boultin, and the third to the 


uppermoit part of the Capital. 


1 


The Ionic Capital is compoſed of three parts; an abacus, conſiſting 
of an ogee ; under this a rind, which produces the volutes or ſcrolls, the 
molt eſſential parts of this Capital; and at the bottom an ovolo or quarter 
round. The aſtragal under the ovolo belongs to the ſhaft { the middle 
. part is called the rind or bark, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to the bark 


of a tree, laid on a vaſe, whole brim is repreſentsd by the ovolo, and 
| 8 ſceming 
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ſeeming to have been ſhrunk up in drying, and to have been twiſted into 
the volutes. The ovolo is adorned with eggs, as they are ſometimes called 
from their oval form. | | 
The height of this Capital, according to M. Perault, is eighteen mi- 
nutes, and its projecture one module ſeven- tenths. 1 
The Corinthian Capital is the richeſt of all the orders, and imputed to 
Callimachus, an Athenian ſtatuary, as we have already obſerved. It is 
adorned with eight volutes, a double row of leaves, and eight ſcrolls, 
ſituated round a body called by ſome campana, or bell, and by others tam- 
bour, or drum, x — | 
The height of this Capital is two modules and one third, and its pro- 
jeQure one module and one third. | 
The Compoſite Capital is an invention of the Romans, and is compoſed 
of the double row of leaves in the Corinthian, and volutes in the Ionic, 
The height of this Capital is two modules and one third, and the pro- 


jecture one module and two thirds. _ | 


Attic Capita}, that which has leaves of partition in the gorge. 

Angular Capital, that which ſupports the return of an entablature, at 
the corner of a projecture of a frontiſpiece. 

Capital of a balluſter, that part which crowns a balluſter, reſembling 
ſometimes the Capital of ſome order, generally the Ionic, 

Capital of a trigliph, the plat- band over the trigliph, called by Vitru- 
vius tœnia. It is ſometimes a trigliph, and performs the Office of a Ca- 
pital to the Doric pilaſter. e a eh 

Capital of a nich, a kind of ſmall canopy made over a ſhallow nich, 
to cover a ſtatue, . 1 | 

Capital of a lantern, a covering, ſometimes of one form, and ſome- 
times of another, which finiſhes the lantern of a dome. : 

Capital of a baſtion, a line drawn from the point of the baſtion to the 
angle of the polygon ; or from the point of the baſtion to the middle of 
the gorge. | | 5 

Caps TAN, or CAPSTERN, in naval architecture, a ſtrong maſſy piece 
of timber let down through the decks of a ſhip, and reſting its foot, or 
axis, which is ſhod with iron, in an iron ſocket, called a taucer, which 
is fixed on a wooden block or ſtandard, called the ftep, reſting on the 
beams. There are uſually two Capſterns : they are uſed to heave the an- 
chors up to the ſhip ; to draw up or let down the top- maſts or any other 


weighty body; or to heave any great ſtrain in a level direction, as draw- 


ing the ſhip forward or backward, &c. | 
CARACOL, a term ſometimes uſed for a ſtair-caſe, in a helix, or ſpi- 
ral form. | 2 
CAKCASE, the ſhell or ribs of a houſe, containing the partitions, floo 
and rafters, made by carpenters ; or it is the timber work, or, as it mmm 
| the 


. 97 
the ſkeleton oF + a houſe,” befoil i it is lathed and plaiſtered ; 5 it is otherwiſe 
called the traming. 

'CariNnA, a term uſed in antient irchirectuts: a name given toy ts Ro- 
mans to all buildings in the form of a ſhip, (trom Carina, the keel of 
a ſhip) as we ſtill uſe the word nave for navis, a ſhip, the middle or Fe 
pal vault of our churches, becauſe it has that figure. 


CRRPEN TRV, the art of cutting, framing, and joining wood for the 
uſe of building. It is one of the arts ſubſervient to architecture, and is 


divided into houſe carpentry and ſhip-carpentry : the firſt is employed in 


raiſing, roofing, flooring of houſes, &c. and the ſecond of the building 
of ſhips, &c The rules in Carpentry are much the ſame with thoſe of 
Any the only difference is, that Carpentry 1s uſed in the W coarſer 
work, and joinery in the ſmaller and more curious. 

There are very ſew regulations contained in the late act paſſed in Tithe 


- 14th of George III. . dap xp work ; - the directions are Ihort, 


and are as follow: 

Timber partitions between building, and boilding that was eh or 
begun to be erected before the paſſing of the act, may remain till one of 
the adjoining hobuſes is rebuilt, or till one of the tronts, or two-thirds 
of ſuch fronts, which abutt on ſuch timber partition, is taken down 1 te 
the breſſummer or one pair of ſtairs floor, and rebuilt. OF 1D 


No timber whatever is at any time hereafter to be laid into any party= 


arch, other than for bond to the ſame. Nor into any party-wall other 


than for bond, &c. and the ends of the principal timbers to the Hoots 


and roof. * 


But no timber TOM to wood ſtairs, where an old a has ok 


cut into for that purpoſe, muſt be laid nearer than eight inches and an 
half to any chimney or flue Whatever, or nearer than four inches to the N 


internal finifhing of the building adjoining. 
No timber to be laid in any oven, copper, ſtove, gil, boiler; or fors 
nace, nor within two feet of the inſide thereof. 
No timber whatever to be laid nearer than nine inches to the. POE 
of any chimney. 
Nor nearer than five inches to any fue of a chimney, oven, ſtove, 
copper, ſtill, boiler, or furnace. Or nearer than nine inches, if ſuch 
timber is placed Nearer than hve ey. of the mouth of the ſame re- 
ſpectively. | 
No timber to be Jaig under any hear to achimney, nearer than cighs 
teen inches to the upper ſurface of ſuch hearth. 
No timber whatever to be laid nearer than eighteen: inches to any door 
of communication through party-walls between ware-houſes or (tables. 
All wond-work whatever, againſt any breaſt, back or flue, of any chim- 


ney, mult be fixed by iron nails or hold- faſts, and not to be drove more 
| CC than 
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than three inches into ) the wall, or nearer than four inches to the nfde of 
the opening of any chimney. 


Breſſummers, ſtory-· poſts, and plates thereto, are only allowed in the 
ground ſtory, and may ſtand fair with the outſide face of the wall, but to 
go no deeper than two inches into a party-wall, nor nearer than ſeven 
inches to the center of a party-wall where it is two bricks thick, nor 
nearer than four inches and an half, if ſuch party-wall does not exceed one 
brick and an half in thickneſs. 

All window frames, and door-frames to the firſt, ſecond, third, and 
fourth rate, muſt. be receſſed in four inch reveals at leaſt. 
Door-caſes, and doors, to ware-houſes only, as ſhall be of the firſt, 
ſecond, third, or fourth rate, may ſtand fair with the outward face of 
the wall. 

Every corner ſtory- poſt, which is fixed for the ſupport of two fronts 


muſt be of oak or ſtone, at leaſt twelve inches ſquare. 


No external decoration whatever to be of wood, except as follows : 
cornices, or dreflings to ſhop-windows, frontiſpieces to door-ways, of 
the ſecond, third, and fourth rate; covered -· ways, or porticos to a build- 
ing, but not to project before the original line of the houſes in any ſtreet, 
or way, and which covered-ways or porticos, mult be covered with Os 


lead, copper, ſlate, tile or tin. 


N. B. No ſuch covered-way, or the cornice to any ſhop- windows, nor 
the roof of any portico, is to be higher than the underſide of the fill to 
the windows of the one pair of ſtairs floor. 

All other external decorations whatever to the firſt, ſecond, third, and 


fourth rate, are to be of ſtone, brick, artificial ſtone, ſtucco, lead or iron. 


Every flat gutter and roof, and every turret, dormer, and lanthern 


light, or other erection, placed on the flat, or roof of any building of the 


firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and alſo the fifth rate, muſt be covered with 


glaſs, copper, lead, tin, ſlate, tile, or artificial ſtone, 


No dripping eaves to be made next any public way, to any roof of the 
firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth rate, except from the roofs of porticos or 
other entrances. 

Wecod-trunks are not to be higher from the ground than to the t tops of 
the windows of the ground ſtory, the pipes from thence upwards, muſt 
be of lead, copper, tin, or iron, and may diſcharge the water into chan- 
nel-ſtones, on or below the ſurface of the ground. Or the wood- trunks 
may be continued down below the ſurface of the ground into drains, &c. 
or into brick or ſtone funnels, and ſuch funnels muſt in every part thereof 
be below the ſurface of the foot pavement. 

Inis building- act, however, extends only to the bills of mortality, and 
the pariſhes of St. Mary-le- bone, Paddington, St, Pancras, and dt. Luke 
at Chelſea. 


CAR TON, 


CAR | 99 
CAR TOR, or CARTOON, in painting, a deſign drawn on ſtrong paper, 
to be afterwards calked through, and transferred on the freſh plaſter of a 
wall to be painted in freſco. Carton is alſo uſed for a defign coloured, for 
working in moſaic, tapeſtry, &c. The Cartons which were formerly at 
Hampton Court, but now at the queen's palace, are deſigns of Raphael 
Urbin, intended for tapeſtry. 5 
CARTOUCHE, an ornament repreſenting a ſcroll of paper. It is uſu- 
ally a flat member, with wavings, to repreſent ſome inſcription, device, 


cypher, or ornaments of armoury. They are in architecture, much the 


ſame as modillions; only theſe are ſet under the cornice in wainſcotting, 
and thoſe under the cornice at the eaves of a houſe. 

CaARVYATID RES, or CARIATES, (ſo called from the Caryatides, a peo- 

ple of Caria) are in architecture, a kind of order of columns or pilaſters, 


under the figures of women dreſſed in long robes, after the manner of the 


Carian people, and ſerving inſtead of columns to ſupport the entablement. 

Vitruvius relates the origin of the Caryatides. He obſerves, that the 
Greeks having taken the city of Caria, led away their women captives ; 
and to perpetuate their ſervitude, repreſented them in their buildings as 
charged with burdens, ſuch as thoſe ſupported with columns. M. Le 
Clerc aptly enough calls theſe ſymbolical columns, and tells us, that the 
antient Greeks had a cuſtom, in the columns of their public buildings, 


to add figures and repreſentations of the enemies they had ſubdued, to pre- 


ſerve the memory of their victories. That they having reduced the re- 
bellious Carians to obedience, and led away their wives captives ; and that 
the Lacedemonians having vanquiſhed the Perfians at Platza, they were 
the firſt ſubjects of theſe columns; which have preſerved to late poſterity 
both the glory of the conquerors, and the diſhonour of the conquered. 
And hence originally came the names Caryatides, and Perſian columns; 
which names have been ſince applied to all columns made in human fi- 
gures, though with characters very different from each other. 


M. Le Clerc likewiſe obſerves, that the Caryatides are not now repre- 


ſented among us, as they were among the antients, viz. as ſubjects of ſer- 
vitude and ſlavery, with hands tied before and behind, ſuch characters 
leeming injurious to the fair ſex; and for that reaſon we give them others 
entirely oppoſite, never uſing them in building but as ſingular beauties 
and ſuch as make the greateſt ornament thereof. Ameng us, they are re- 
preſented under the noble ſymbols, or images of Juſtice, Prudence, Tem- 

perance, &c. | a 6 „ 
The Caryates ſhould always have their legs pretty cloſe to each other, 
and even acroſs, or the one athwart the other, their arms laid flat to their 
bodies, or to the head, or as little ſpread as poſſible; that as they do the 
office of columns, they may as near as poſſible bear the figures of them. 
When the Caryatides are inſulated, they ſhould never have any great 
weight 
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weight to ſupport, nor YU RR than thoſe oe balconies, little galleries, or 

flight crownings, and their entablature and pedeſtal are not to be thought 

ſo proper to bear great loads. If the Caryatides have a proj<Cture beyond 
the wall, in the manner of pilaſters, they may be uſed in the architecture 

of a gallery or ſalon, provided they may be not made to ſuſtain any thin 

but an entablature, the weight of the vault being borne by the wall be- 

hind, which ſerves them as a ground or bottom. : 

The Caryatides ought always to appear in characters proper to the places 

they are uſed in. For inſtance, thoſe which ſupport the crowning of a 

hive, ſhould be ſymbols; or repreſentations of heroic virtues: Thaſe 

which- are ſet in a place of devotion, ſhould bear the characters of religion, , 

and thoſe in halls and banqueting- rooms, ſhould carry the marks of mirth 

and rejoicing. 

Caryatides, and common e e never be uſed together un- 

der the fame entablature ; for beſides that, there can never be a juſt ſym- 

metry between them. The figures of women, as. tall as common co- 
lumns, would appear monſtrous, and make all the reſt of the architecture 
appear low and mean. Again, the Caryatides ſhould neverbe made of an 
immoderate ſtature ; leſt being too large, they might become frightful to 
ladies; and for this reaſon, one would chuſe to confine them ſometimes 
under the impoſt of a portico, ſuch impoſts ſerving them for an entabla- 

WU ture. They may alſo upon occaſion be raiſed upon pedeſtals, which ought 

1 not to he lower than one third of their height: and beſides this, if there 

'Þ be conloles placed over their heads, the figures may be made of a reaſon- 

| able height. 

Sometimes the arms of the Caryatides are cut off for the greater deli- 
"i cacy, as thoſe for inſtance in the halls of the Swils guards in the Louvre. 
WW But M. Le Clerc does not approve of ſuch mutilations. Theſe kinds of 

| mutilations, which are only uſed to make the figures more light and de- 

licate, or rather to make them more conformable to the columas, are on- 

5 ly proper for termini, or forms, which are a kind of half human f ngures, 

' ſeeming to proceed out of a vagina or ſheath, 

'F The Caryatides are ſometimes repreſented in the form of angles; which, 

M. Le Clerc is of opinion, ſhould not be, except at baldaquins, and al- 

tars. And ſuch as do appear under that holy form, ought, in his opi- 

nion, to ſupport the entablature with their hands; or, as others fav, with 
their heads, as bearing it eaſily and without trouble. The entablature 
ſupported by angels, M. Le Clerc would haye to be of the Corinthian 


23 order ; and that by the virtues of the Ionic; and both the one and the 
| [ | bother ſomewhat leſs maſſive than the ordinary. The antients made the 

# Caryatides frequently to ſupport corbels, or baſkets of Howers ; z and theſe 

5 | * call Caniferæ and ee | 


Ezine, 
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Casine of timber-work, is the plaiſtering a houſe all over on the out- 
ſide with mortar, and then ſtriking it wet by a ruler, with the corner of 
2 trowel, or the like inſtrument, to make it reſemble the joints of free- 
ſtone; by which means the whole houſe appears as if built thereof. 

As to the method of doing it: ſome direct it to be done upon heart- 
laths ; becauſe that the mortar would in a little time decay ſap-laths: 
and although it will require more labour to lath it with heart, than with 
fap-laths, yet it will be better for the mortar to hang to, becauſe heart- 
laths ate the narroweſt ; and laths ought to be ciofer together for mortar, 
than for loam. They alſo fay, that they commonly lay it on in two 
thickneſſes, viz. a ſecond before the firſt is dry. | 


CASEMENT,' a name given by ſome workmen to the ſcotia, or hollow 


e oC 


moulding between the two torus's in the baſe of columns: which ſome ; j 
architects make one fixth of a circle, and others one fourth. The ſame 4 
word in its common ſenſe expreſſes the opening of a window; and in mi- | 


litary architecture a vault of maſons-work in that part of the flank of the 
baſtion next the curtain, „„ dEIp ts 
_ CasTiNnG, among ſculptors, the taking caſts of impreſſions, of figures, 9 
buſts, metals, leaves, &c. | | 
The method of taking of caſts of figures and buſts, as at preſent prac- 
tiſed, is moſt generally by the uſe of plaiſter of Paris, or, in other words, 
alabaſter calcined by a gentle heat. The advantage of uhng this ſubſtance: 
preferably to others, conſiſts in this, that notwithſtanding a flight calci- 
nation reduces it to a pulverine ſtate, it becomes again a tenacious. and 
cohering body, by being moiſtened with water, and afterwards ſuffered to 
dry; by which means either a concave or a convex figure may be given by 
a proper mould or model to it when wet, and retained by the hardaeſs it 
acquires when dry: and from theſe qualities, it is fitted to the double 
uſe of making both caſts and moulds for forming thoſe caſts. The 
plaiſter 1s to be had ready prepared of thoſe who make it their buſineſs to 
| fell it; and the only care is 10 ſee that it is genuine. The particular 
manner of making caſts depends on the form of the ſubject to be taken. 
When there are no projecting parts, it is very ſimple and eaſy: as like- 
wiſe where there are ſuch as form only a right, or any greater angle with: 
the principal ſurface of the body: but where parts project in leſſer angles, 
or form a curve inclined towards the principal ſurtace of the body, the 
work is more difficult. WU vo] 
The firſt ſtep to be taken is the forming the mould ; which is, indeed, 
done by much the ſame means as the caſt is afterwards made in it. In 
order to this, if the original or model be a baſs relief, or any other piece 
of a flat form, having its ſurface firſt well greaſed, it muſt be placed on 
a proper table, or other ſuch ſupport, and ſurrounded by a frame, the 
ſides of which muſt be at ſuch a diſtance from it, as will allow a proper 
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thickneſs for the ſides of the mould. A due quantity of the plaiſter, that 


is, what will be ſufficient to cover and riſe to ſuch a thickneſs as may give 
ſufficient ſtrength to the mould, as alſo to fill the hollow betwixt the 
frame and the model, muſt be moiſtened with water, till it be juſt of ſuch 
conſiſtence as will allow it ta be poured upon the model, which ſhould 
be done as ſoon as poſſible : for it muſt not be delayed after the water is 
added to the plaiſter, which would otherwiſe concrete or ſet, ſo as to be- 
come more troubleſome in the working, or unfit to be uſed. The whole 
muſt then be ſuffered to remain in this condition, till the plaiſter has at- 
tained its hardneſs ; and then the frame being taken away, the preparatory 


caſt or mould thus formed, may be taken off from the ſubject entire. 


Where the model or original ſubject is of a round or erect form, a dif- 
ferent method muſt be purſued ; and the mould muſt be divided into ſeve- 
ral pieces: or if the ſubject conſiſts of detached and projecting parts, it 
is frequently moſt expedient to caſt ſuch parts ſeparately; and afterwards 
Join them together. 

Where the original ſubject or model forms a round, or ſpheroid, or any 
part of ſuch round or ſpheroid, more than one half the plaiſter muſt be 
uſed without any frame to keep it round the model; and muſt be tem- 
pered with water, to ſuch a conſiſtence, that it may by wrought with the 


hand like very ſoft paſte : but though it muſt not be ſo fluic as when pre- 


pared for flat figured models, it muſt be as moiſt as is compatible with 
its cohering ſuthciently to hold together: and being thus prepared, it 
muſt be put upon the model, and compreſſed with the hand, or any flat 


Inſtrument, that the parts of it may adapt themſelves, in the moſt per- 


fect manner, to thoſe of the ſubject, as well as be compact with reſpect 


to themſelves. 


When the model is ſo covered to a convenient thickneſs, the whole 
muſt be left at reſt till the plaiſter be ſet and firm, ſo as to bear dividin 
without falling to pieces, or being liable to be put out of its form by 
ſlight or violence ; and it muſt then be divided into pieces, in order to its 
being taken off from the mode], by cutting it with a knife with a very 
thin blade; and being divided mult be cautiouſly taken off, and kept till 
dry: but it muſt be always carefully obſerved, before the ſeparation of the 


parts be made, to notch them crols the joints, or lines of the divition, 


at proper diſtances, that they may with eaſe and certainty be properly con- 
Joined together : which would be much more precarious and troubleſome 
without ſuch directive marks. The art of properly dividing the moulds, 
in order to make them ſeparate from the model, conſtitutes the greateſt. 


object of dexterity and ſkill in the art of caſting ; and does not admit of 


rules for the moſt advantageous conduct of it in every caſe. But we ſhall 
endeavour to explain the principles on which it depends, in ſuch a manner, 
that by a due application of them, all difficulties may at any time be ſur- 

mounted, 
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mounted, and an expertneſs, even of manner, acquired by a little prac- 
tice. With reſpect to the caſe in queſtion, where the ſubject is of a round 
or ſpheroidal form, it is beſt to divide the mould into three parts, which 
will then eaſily come off from the model: and the ſame will hold good of 
a cylinder, or any regular curve figure. . Ny 
| The mould being thus formed, and dry, and the parts put together, it 
muſt be firſt greaſed, and placed in ſuch a poſition, that the hollow may 
lie upwards, and then filled with plaiſter, commixt with water, in the 
ſame proportion and manner as was directed for the caſting the mould; and 
when the caſt is perfectly ſet, and dry, it muſt be taken out of the mould 


and repaired, where it is neceſſary; which finiſhes the whole operation. 


This is all that is required with reſpect to ſubjects where the ſurfaces have 
the regularity above-mentioned : but where they form curves, which in- 
terſe& each other, the conduct of the operation muſt be varied with re- 
ſpe& to the manner of taking the caſt of the mould from the ſubject oc 
model; and where there are long projecting parts, ſuch as legs or arms, 
they ſhould, as was obſerved before, be wrought in ſeveral caſts. In the 
ſame manner figures, buſts, &c. may be caſt of lead, or any other metal, 


in the moulds of plaiſter : only the expence of plaiſter, and tediouſneſs of 


its becoming ſufficiently dry, when in a very large maſs, to bear the heat 
of melted metal, render the uſe of clay, compounded with ſome other 
proper materials, preferable where large ſubjects are in queſtion. . 
Caſts of medals, or ſuch ſmall pieces as are of a ſimilar form, may be 
made in plaiſter, by the method directed for baſs relievos. Indeed there 
is nothing more required than to form a mould by laying them on a proper 
board; and having ſurrounded them by a rim made of a piece of card, 
or any other paſte- board, to fill the rim with ſoft tempered plaiſter of 
Paris; which mould, when dry, will ſerve for ſeveral caſts. It is never- 
theleſs a better method to form the mould of melted ſulphur; which will 
produce a ſharper impreſſion in the caſt, and be more durable than thoſe 
made of plaiſter. The caſts of medals are frequently made of ſulphur, 
which being melted, muſt be treated exactly in the ſame manner as the 


plaiſter. Caſts may be made likewiſe with iron with very little additional | 


trouble, provided it be prepared in the following manner. 


cc Take any iron bar, or piece of a ſimilar form; and having heated it | 


red hot, hold it over a veſſel containing water, and touch it very flightly 
with a roll of ſulphur, which will immediately diſſolve it, and make it 
fall in drops into the water under it. As much iron as may be wanted 
being thus diflolved, pour the water out of the veſſel; and pick out the 
drops formed by the melted iron from thoſe of the ſulphur, which con- 


- 


tain little or no iron, and will be diſtinguiſhable from the other by their 


* 


colour and weight.“ 
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The icon will, by this means, be rendered fo fufible, or eafy & to bs 
melted, that it vill run with lets heat than will melt lead, and may be 
employ ed for making caſts of 'medals, and many other ſuch purpoſes, with 
great convenience and advantage. 

CL. in joinery, &. Wood is ſaid to caſt or watp, Wen either by 
its own rought, or moiſtute of the air, or other accidents, it ſhoots or 
ſhrinks, and alters its flatnefs and ſtraightneſs and becomes erooked. 

CATACOMB, 2 grotto or ſubterraneous place for the interment of the 
dead. The term is particulatly uſed in Italy for a vaſt aſſemblage of ſub- 
terraneous ſepulchres three lea ues from Rome, in the Via Appia, ſup- 


5 6 to be the ſepulchres of the antients. Each Catacomb is three feet 


toad, and eight or ten high, running in the form of an alley or gallery, 
and communicating with each other, 

CATADROME, : an engine like 2 crane, uſed by builders in raiſing 
weights, > bas 

CarT-nza, in hav ares, Aa thee f yare Piece of timber; 
one end of which is faftened upon the fore call le, and the other end 
projects without the bow, ſo far as to Gan foo the anchor clear of the ſhip 
when it is drawing up by a tackle. 15 
_ CaTrETvs, in architecture, a pee her line, ppc to paſs 
through the middle of a cylindrical body, as a balulter column, &c. 
In the Ionic capital, the Cathetus is a perpendicular line paſſing trough 
the middle of the eye of the volute. 

Cavazion,'or Cavasion, in architecture, the hollow trench made 
for laying the foundation of a building, which, according to Palladio, 
ought to be one fixth part of the height of the whole building. 

CAVETTO, a hollow member or round-concave moulding, containing 
a quadrant of a circle. It is uſed as an ornament in cornices. Mr. Ze- 
libien takes notice, that workmen confound the Cavetto with ſcotia, but 


r 


the Cavetto is only half a ſcotia. When it is in its natura! fituation, it 


is by workmen frequently called gula or Bpele, or mouth, in Englith; 
and when inverted, gorge or throat. 

CAvricorks, of CAUL1CoLI, eight leſſer brate or ſtalks, in the 
Corinthian capital, ſpringing out from the four greater or principal cauls, 
or ſtalks, The eight volutes of this order ate ſuſtained by four cauls or 
primary branches of leaves, from which the Caulicoles or leſſer foliages 


ariſe. Some authors confound theſe with the volutes themſelves; tome 


with the helices in the middle; and ſome with the principal ſtalks 
whence they ariſe. Some define them to be carved: ſeroolls, under the 
abacus, in the Corinthian capital. 10 

 CAULKING, in naval architecture, the act of 1 a quantity of 
oak um, i. e. old ropes untwiſted and ſoftened into the ſeams of the 
planks, or between them where they are joined, in order to keep out the 
water: 


c E M . =: 


water: after the oakum is driven very hard into theſe ſeams, it is covered 
with hot melted pitch, to prevent the water from rotting it. 
Cavstway, or CAUSEY, a maſſive body of ſtones, ſtakes, and faſ- 


cines; br an elevation of that viſcous earth, well beaten; ſerving either 


as a road in wet marſhy places, or as a mole to retain the waters of a 
pond, or prevent a river from overflowing the lower grounds. 

CeL1, Cella, a little apartment or chamber, ſuch as thoſe wherein the 
ancient monks, ſolitaries, and hermits, lived in retirement. The hall 
wherein the Roman conclave is held, is divided by partitions into divers 
Cells for the ſeveral cardinals to lodge in. ; | | 
CELLAR, the loweſt room in a houſe, the cieling of which is level 
with the ſurface of the ground on which the houſe ſtands, or at moſt but 
very little higher. As to the ſituation of Cellars, Sir Henry Wotton ſays, 


they ought, unleſs the whole houſe be cellared, to be ſituated on the north- 


fide of the houſe, as requiring cool and freſh air. 

Cellars are uſually dug by the ſolid yard, which contains twenty ſeven 
ſolid feet; and therefore the length, breadth, and depth being multiplied 
together, and the product divided by twenty-ſeven, the quotient will give 
the content in ſolid yards. XY 1 8 

CEMENT, or CAMENT, in a general ſenſe, any glutinous ſubſtance 
capable of uniting and keeping things together in cloſe coheſion. | 

Cement, in architecture, a ſtrong ſort of mortar, uſed to bind or. fix 
bricks or ſtones together, for ſome kind of mouldings ; or in cementing a 
block of bricks ; for the carving of capitals, ſcrolls, or the like. It is 
of two ſorts, one called hot Cement, and the other cold Cement ; be- 


cauſe the hot Cement is made and uſed with fire ; and the cold Cement 
is made and uſed without fire, 


- 


To make the hot Cement, take of bees-wax two pound, and of reſin 


one pound ; mix them, and add one pound and a half of the ſame pow- 
dered, as the body to be cemented is compoſed of, ſtrewing it into the 
melted mixture, and ſtirring them well together; and afterwards knead- 
ing the maſs in water, that the powder may be thoroughly incorporated 
with the wax and reſin; The proportion of the powdered matter may 
be varied, where required, in order to bring the Cement nearer to the co- 
Jour of the body on which it is employed. 


This which forms an excellent ſtrong Cement, muſt be heated when 


applied; as muſt alſo the parts of the ſubje& to be cemented together; 
and care mult be taken likewiſe that they are thoroughly dry. Where a 
great quantity of Cement is wanted for coarſer uſes, the coal-aſh mortar, 
or Welch terras, as it is called, is the cheapeſt and beſt, and will hold 


extremely well, not only where it is conſtantly kept wet, or dry; but 


even where it is ſometimes dry, and at other times wet ; but where it is 
liable to be expoſed to wet and froſt, it ſhould, at its being laid on, be 
; E e ſuffered 
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ſuffered to dry thoroughly before any moiſture can have acceſs to it; and, 


in that caſe, it will likewiſe be a great improvement to temper it with the 
blood of any beaſt, This mortar, or Welſh terras, muſt be formed of 
one part lime, and two parts of well ſifted coal-aſhes ; and they muſt be 
thoroughly mixed by being beaten together ; for on the perfect mixture of 
the ingredients, the goodneſs of the compoſition depends. 

Where the Cement is to remain continually under water, the true terras 
is commonly uſed, and will very well anſwer the purpoſe. It may be 
formed of two parts of lime, and one part of plaiſter of Paris, which 
ſhould be thoroughly well beaten together, and then uſed immediately. 

For the fixing Thells, and other ſuch nice purpoſes, putty is moſt ge- 
nerally uſed ; but it may be formed of quick lime and drying oil, mixed 
with an equal quantity of linſeed oil; or, where the drying quicker is not 
neceflary, it may be made with lime and crude linſeed oil; without the 
drying oil. 

Retin, pitch, and brick-duſt, in equal parts, melted together and oled 
hot, are much the cheapeſt Cement for ſhell work, and will perform that 
office very well, provided the bodies they are to join ee be perfectly 
dry when they are uſed. 

The cold Cement is leſs uſed, and 1s reckoned a fecret known but to 
few bricklayers. It is made after the following manner. 

Take a pound of old Cheſhire cheeſe, pare off the rind and throw it by, 
then cut or grate the cheeſe very ſmall, put it into a pot with a quart 
of cow's milk ; let it ſtand all night, and in the morning, take the whites 
of twenty- four or thirty eggs, and a pound of the beſt unſlacked or quick 
lime, and beat it in a mortar to a very fine powder, ſift it in a fine hair 
fieve, put the cheeſe and milk to it in a pan, or bowl, and ſtir them well 
together with a trowel, or ſuch like thing, breaking the knobs of the 
cheeſe, if there be any, then add the whites of eggs, and temper all well 
together, and it will be fit for uſe. The Cement will be of a white co- 
lour; but if you will have it of the colour of brick, put into it either 
ſome very fine brick- duſt, or ſome almegram, Juſt ſufficient to give it a 
colour. 

CHAMBER, in a houſe or building, any room ſituate between the low- 
ermoſt, excepting cellars, and the uppermoſt rooms. So that there are 
in ſome houſes two, in others three or more ſtories of Chambers. Sir 
Henry Wotton directs, that the principal Chambers for pleaſantneſs be 
ſituated towards the caſt 

As to the proportions: the length of a well proportioned lodging 
ſhould be the breadth and half of the ſame, or ſome ſmall matter leis, 
but ſhould never exceed that length. As for the height, three-fourths of 
the breadth will be a proper height. Palladio directs, that Chambers, 
anti-chambers and halls, either Lak or arched, ſhould be made of the 
following 


C H A „ | 


following heights. If they are flat, he advifes to divide the bteadth into 
three parts, and to take two of them for the height of the ſtory from the 
floor to the joift. be le <1 | 
In the building of Chambers, regard ought to be had to the place of 
the bed, which is uſually ſix or ſeven feet ſquare; and the paſſage, as 
- well as to the ſituation of the chimney, which, for this conſideration, 
onght not to be placed juſt in the middle, but diſtant from it about two 
feet, or two feet and a half, in order to make room for the bed ;. and by 
this means the inequality is hardly diſcerned, if it be not in buildings of 
the breadth at leaſt of twenty-four feet within the work; in this caſe, 
it may be placed exactly in the middle. „ | 
CHANCEL, a part of the fabric of a Chriſtian church, between the 
altar and ballaſtrade that incloſes it, where the miniſter is placed at the ce- 
lebration of the holy communion, 1 - , 
CHANDELIER, in military architecture, a kind of moveable parapet, 
conſiſting of a wooden frame, made of two upright ſtakes, about fix 
feet high, with croſs-planks between them ;' ſerving to ſupport faſcines to 
cover the pioneers, The Chandeliers differ from-blinds-only in this, that 
the former cover the men only: before, and the latter cover them alſo 
above. They are uſed in approaches, galleries, and mines, to hinder: 
the workmen from being driven from their ſtations. 5 | 
CHANNEL, in architecture, that part of the Ionic capital under the 
abacus, and lies open upon the echinus or eggs, which has the centers: 
cr turnings on every fide to make the volutes. T» 
Cbannel of the Larmier, the ſoffit of a cornice which makes the pen- 
dant mouchette. e 8 . 
Channel of the Volute, in the Ionic capital, the face of the circum- 
volution incloſed by a liſtel. 11 1555 8 
 - CHANTLATE, in building, a piece of wood faſtened near the ends of 
the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall to ſupport two or three rows: 
of tiles, ſo placed, to hinder the rain water from trickling down the ſides- 
of the walls 3-44 a | | e ove 
CHAPLET, in architecture, a ſmall ornament carved into round beads; . 
pearls, olives, and pater-noſters, which is frequently done in banquettes. 
CHARGE Or OVERCH ARGE, in painting, an exaggerated repreſenta- 
tion of any pei ſon. wherein the likeneſs is preſerved, but withal ridiculed: 
few painters have the genius to ſucceed in theſe Charges. The method 
is, to pick out and heighten ſomething amiſs in the face, whether by-way>, 
of defect or redundancy ; thus, if nature has given a man a noſe alittle: 
larger than ordinary, the painter falls in with her, and makes the noſe 
extravagantly long; and ſo in other caſes. This is alſo called caricature. 
: CHARNEL, or CHARNEL-HOUSE, a kind of portico, or gallery, uſually 
in er near. a ehurch-yard, over which were anciently laid the bones of the 
N dead, 
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dead, after the fleſh was wholly conſumed. Charnel-houſes are now 


uſually adjoining to the church. 
CuEsNUT. The Horſe-Cheſnut, ſays a certain author, ought to be 
univerſally propagated, being eaſily inereaſed from layers, and grows: in 


large ſtandards, bearing a moſt excellent flower; it is much uſed for ave- 


nues in France, and was brought into theſe parts of Europe from Tur- 
key, and has been raiſed from nuts brought from thence ; which grow 
well with us, and in time to fair large trees, full of boughs and branches, 
green-leaved, and ſtreaked on the edges; with threads in the middle, that 
in their native country turn to Cheſnuts, but rarely with us. It is valued 


for the fair green leaves and flowers; and for want of nuts is propagated 


by ſuckers: its name comes from the property of the nuts, which in 
Turkey are given to horſes for their provender, to cure ſuch as have 
coughs, or are broken- winded. „ 
Mr. Chomel ſays, that nothing ſeems to him more agreeable, or that 
would bring more profit to a country, than Cheſnuts planted in rows, 
well managed, and kept in good order; which would not only be pleaſing 


to the eye, but the flower would be agreeable to the ſmell, and the taſte 


in time will alſo be gratified. Theſe trees are of quick growth, they 
ſhoot up in a little time, and their leaves, which are very beautiſul, will 
form a ſhade, which will invite people to retire under them. In ſome 
places he tells us, that Cheſnut-trees grow like oaks, and make foreſt- 
trees; they likewiſe plant them at a full diſtance one from the other, 
like young oaks for coppice and underwood ; but this is ſeldom done, as 
they are not good for burning, on account of their crackling in the fire, 
and their aptneſs to burn the cloaths of thoſe who ſit near it. 

As to the particular uſes of Cheſnut-timber, they are next to the oak, 
moſt coveted by carpenters and joiners ; and formerly moſt of our houſes 
in London were built of it, there having been a large foreſt of them not 
far from this city in the reign of king Henry. | | Os 

It makes the beſt ſtakes and poles for palliſadoes, pediments for vine 
props and hops; it is alſo proper for mill-timber and water-works. It 
is ſo prevalent againſt cold, that Cheſnut- trees defend other plantations 
from the injuries of the ſevereſt froſts. 

The Cheſnut- tree is alſo proper for columns, tables, cheſts, chairs, 
ſtools, bedſteads, and wine-caſks, and thoſe for other liquors, giving the 
liquor the leaſt tincture of the wood of any whatſoever, and having been 
dipped in ſcalding oil, or well pitched, is very durable. It will look 
fair without, indeed, when rotten within; however, the beams give 
warning of a fall of a houſe by their cracking. The coals of this wood 
are excellent for the ſmith, ſoon kindled, and as ſoon quenched. 

CHEVAUx DE FRISE, a large joiſt or piece of timber, about a foot in 
diameter, and ten or twelve feet in length; into the fides of which are 

| driven 


„ . 


driven a great number of wooden pins, about fix feet Jong, armed with 
iron points, and croſſing one another. The chief uſe of the Chevaux 
de Friſe, is to ſtop up breaches, or to ſecure the avenues of a camp, from 
the inroads both of horſe and foot. It is fometimes alſo mounted on 
wheels, with artificial fires, to roll down in an aſſault. | 


— 


CMN Rx, that part of a houſe where the fire is made, having a funnel 
to carry away the ſmoke. 3 TEE 
In moſt things relating to building, we may refer the modern architect 


to the practice of the ancients for models from which to work, and ex- 


amples by which to improve ; but in this matter of Chimnies we have 


Dot that reſource, The accounts the antients give of them in their wri- 
tings are ſhort and trivial; and the rules of Vitruvius for conſtructing them 
are full of obſcurity. Indeed they were leſs acquainted with them, be- 


cauſe they had leſs neceſſity for them; they lived in a warmer country 
than ours, and they had the uſe of ſtoves; ſo that the conſtruction of 
Chimnies was little regarded. With us the neceſſity of them is abſolute, 
and the inconveniences that frequently attend them are ſo great, that no- 
thing more eflentially regards the profeſſion of the architect, than their 
proper conſtruction and diſpoſition. : Le 
Fires are neceflary, and we wiſh the ſmoak to paſs free away: in this 
the effect of the wind is very great; and to be ſecure of every advantage 
in that reſpect, the builder is to have the danger of ſmoak in his eye from 
the firſt diſpoſition of the building. Let him conſider firſt the nature of 
the region, and from what quarter the winds moſt frequently blow, of 
moſt furiouſly : and let him, according to this conſideration, diſpoſe the 
rooms that ſhall have moſt need of fires in places where theſe winds have 
leaſt power. This is much earlier than builders uſually begin their pro- 


viſion againſt ſmoaky Chimnies ; but their not taking the precaution in 


time 1s one of the principal reaſons why the fault is to difficult to be re- 
medied, He who ſhall have begun thus can have only the ill conſtruction 
of a Chimney to combat with in the attempt of remedying an error; he 
who has neglected it may have the diſpoſition of it, which is often im- 
poſſible to alter. | „ 

The common cauſes of ſmoaking are either that the wind is too much 
let in above at the mouth of the ſhaft, or the ſmoke is ſtifled below; and 


ſometimes a nigher building, or a great elevation of the ground behind is 


the ſource of the miſchief. Finally, the room in which the Chimney 


is, may be ſo little or cloſe, that there is not a ſufficient current of air to 


drive up the ſmoke, , When the architect has thus acquainted himſelf 
with the ſeveral cauſes of the ſmoaking of Chimnies, he will know by 
what means he may moſt rationally obviate ſuch inconveniences; and how 
he may remedy the accident, where in ſpite of all his care it ſhall hap- 
pen: when the cauſe is not conſidered, this is impoſſible, and it is no un- 
90 | Fi | common 
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common thing te ſee much labour beſtowed perfectly in vain, becauſe the 
fault is miſunderſtood, Lp ER 

As ſmoaking is the greateſt inconvenience that can attend this part of 
architecture, we have ſet out in this place with its cauſes ; theſe we ſhall 


now caution the architect to obviate by a proper diſpoſition and proportion 


of his rooms, and a judicious conſtruction of the Chimney itſelf. We 
have ſeen, that the two great cauſes of the inconvenience are the ſmoak's 
being driven back, or lingering in the funnel: the driving back is an ac- 
cident from without; the lingering in the funnel is from ſome error with- 
in, either in the conſtruction of the funnel itſelf, or of the room where 


the Chimney ſtands. 


The Chimney may be divided into two parts, the firſt containing the 
opening, the hearth, and the funnel ; the other the jaumbs or ſides, the 
mantle-piece which reſts upon them, and what is called the Chimney- 
piece, which comes over the mouth. This is the common diſtinction, 
and according to this, the firſt part is what concerns us, the reſt ornament. 

Much depends upon the opening; if this be too ſmall and low, the 
ſmoak of itſelf naturally is checked at the firſt ſetting out, and miſſing 
its way, returns into the room; and on the contrary, if it be too large 
and high, the ſame happens, becauſe if there be too much room for the 
air and wind, the ſmoak will by that be driven into the room. The 
proportions of Chimnies we ſhall give hereafter, when we treat of their 
ornamental parts, and the rooms in which they are to ſtand; here we 
are enquiring only into their general flruture. The mouth of the Chim- 
ney, or that part which joins the back, ſhould be ſomething ſmaller than 
the reſt; for this will make a ſtop againſt the ſmoak, when it ſhall be 
coming down into the room; and meeting with that reſiſtance, it will 
of courſe return back : indeed the making the tunnel narroweſt at bottom 
is a very great article in the preventing ſmoaking, becauſe it aſſiſts doubly ; 
the ſmoak getting the eaſier up, as the ſpace is all the way wider, and 
coming down with more difficulty as it grows narrower. Yet this pru- 
dent caution mult not be carried to an extreme, becauſe then the ſmoak 
will linger in the upper part, and all the force of the draught below will 
not be ſufficient to lend it up. 

Another very good method to aſſiſt the diſcharge of the ſmoak is the 
making two holes one over another in each fide of the Chimney ; one of 
theſe is to go floping upwards, and the other ſloping downwards, fo that 
the ſmoak will always find way through one of them. The placing a 
moveable vane at the top of the Chimney is alſo often ſuccefsful; this 
keeps the opening of the funnel ſcreened againſt the efforts of the wind, 
let that blow which way it will, To theſe we may add two other con- 
trivances more ingenious than uſeful; the one is the carrying up the fun- 
nel ſpiral, to prevent the eaſy deſcent of the ſmoak ; and the other the 

hanging 
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hanging the zolipile in the lower part of the Chimney, to drive it up by 
blowing. This eolipile is a hollow ball of braſs filled with water, with 
a ſmall opening in one part; this being hung up juſt over the flame, 
blows forcibly out at the hole as the water heats. „ 

Theſe are the ſeveral methods commonly uſed for the remedying as 
well as preventing the ſmoaking of ; Chimnies ; but let the judicious ar- 
chite& proceed upon the moſt certain principles in obviating the danger. 
Let him ob/erve a due proportion between the ſize of the room and that 
of the Chimney ; let him be careful to place the doors in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they may moſt favour the carrying up of the ſmoak, and to 

give the ſides a proper projection, and the back a due diſtance. 
| Chimney hooks, are hooks of ſteel and braſs, put into the jaumbs of 
Chimnies, into each jaumb one, for the handle of the fire-tongs and 
fire pan to reſt in. Fe 6 © th. 

Chimney jaumbs, are the ſides of a Chimney, commonly ſtanding out 
perpendicularly (but ſometimes circularly) from the back, on the extre- 
mities of which the mantle-tree reſts. | uk 

CuiMNnEY-PIECE, is a compoſition of certain mouldings of wood or 
None, ſtanding on the fore-fide of the jaumbs, and coming over the 


mantle tree. 
Of the general Si ructure of Chimney-pieces and their ſeveral Materials. 


We are in nothing left ſo much to the dictates of fancy, under the 
whole ſcience of architecture, as in the conſtruction of Chimney-pieces. 
Thoſe who have left rules and examples for other articles lived in hotter 
countries; and the Chimney was not with them as it is with us, a part 
of ſuch eſſential importance, that no common room, plain or elegant, 
could be conſtructed without it. With us no article in a well-finiſhed room 
is ſo eſſential. The eye is immediately caſt upon it on entering, and the 
place of fitting down 1s naturally near it. By this means it becomes the 
moſt eminent thing in the finiſhing of an apartment; and, as fancy is to 
take the place of rule and example in its conſtruction, nothing is more 
elſential than to direct the young architect how he ſhall employ this wild 
guide properly, on what occaſions he is to give the reins to imagination, 
and when it is to be limited by method, 

We thall endeavour to lay before our readers all the variety that can 
properly be introduced, and every kind of allowable ornament, adding to 
theſe what may be tranipoſed from other parts in the antique ſtructures, 
and upon what plan he may deviſe innumerable and unexceptionable de- 
corations. | | 

| We ſhall firſt conſider the ſtructure of the part, and paſſing over the 
lighter, reſt upon the more worthy materials. = 
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and ſhall then treat of the addition of ornament. 
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The fquare body of a Chimney, opened on one fide from the level of 

a floor to a due height, for the convenience of making a fire, and the 
advantage af receiving its heat, gives the whole idea of the plain Chim- 
ney- piece: that is, a ſquare aperture in one fide of the ſtructure with 
the raw bricks as edges. Thus it appears to us in the firſt conſtruction of 
rooms; thus it appeared to thoſe whom neceſſity firſt taught its uſe ; and 
thus it ſtands before the architect to be finiſhed. 

Ide form and Aimenſions we have conſidered among eſſential parts; 
and its decoration now comes into the regard among thoſe which are 
purely ornamental. To trace this matter from its origin, we ſhall be 


led to the riſe of the firſt plain Chimney pieces, formed as all other or- 
naments that have their foundation in a ſenſe of utility, from the incon- 


venience of the part to be ornamented in its natural condition. The 
edges of a brick wall thus furniſhing the original chimney, would crum=- 
ble and break oft; and they would be inconvenient to thoſe who ſat near 
them, by their roughneſs and foulneſs. To take off this diſagteeable look 
and inconvenience at once, a frame of wood-work was carried round it, 
a board on each fide, and a third at the top; and this upper one, whoſe - 
thickneſs firſt ſeemed as a ledge to hold things, gave riſe to the mantle- 
piece, now ſo common and ſo proper an ornament to the conſtruction. 
The firſt improvement was painting theſe boards; and the next was 


ſupplying their place with more proper, or more ornamental materials, 


Stone was fitter to be near a fire than wood, becauſe not liable to acci= 
dents of burning; and the uſe of this foon introduced that of marble. 
The ſtone Chimney- piece, while it baniſhed the tear of fires, renewed 
the other inconveniency of the original Chimney, though in a lefs de- 
gree; for though leſs foul than brick, it was not near ſo cleanly as wood. 
Here marble ſupplied the deficiency ; as ſecure from fire as ſtone, and 
more beautiful and cleanly than wood, 755 


Of ſmple and continued Ci NE V-PIECEs. 


Thus far the firſt efforts of the rude architecture in early time carried 
the decoration of the Chimney, In after ages, a variety of marbles, ex- 
ceeding one another in beauty, took each other's place in magnificent 
apartments; and to theſe firſt the ſculptor added the graces of his art 
and afterwards the architect, judging the conſtruction of the ornament 
not unworthy his molt ſerious attention, enriched it with columns and 
their entablatures, till the workmanſhip eclipſed the beſt materials. We 
ſhall confider hereafter the variety of materials the ancients had for their 
greater purpoles, moſt of which remain for our ſervice in theſe articles, 


In : 
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In order to aſcertain the propriety of the peculiar kinds of marble we 
ſhall recommend, (for it is not every one we can recommend to the archi- 
tect for his purpoſe,) we ſhall fir{t conſider the Chimney- piece as ſuited to 
rooms of more or leſs elegance, by placing it before him in the two ge- 
neral conditions, ſimple, or continued io the cieling ; by ſimple, we 
mean a Chimney which terminates at its mantle-piece, or by a pediment, 
or other ſuch ornament over it; and by this kind of Chimney, continued 
up to the cieling, we underſtand an entire work finiſhing that part of 
the room, and conſiſting, of the proper or ſimple Chimney and ornaments 
above correſpondent to it in breadth, leaving a pannel for a picture, ter- 
minated at the heighth of the room, with ſculpture, accommodated. in 
nature and degree to that of the lower part. 


. a ;: * 
5 * „ 1 
* 


heſe are the two general ideas the ſtudent is to entertain of a_ Chim» 
ney-Ppiece. | 


N 


Thoſe kinds of marble may be very well ſuited to one Chimney- piece, 
which may be altogether improper for the other; for in the continued 
Chimney- pieces we ſhall give, for many purpoles the upper work is to 
be of; wood or ſtucco, plain or gilded; and in all theſe caſes there are 
rules tobe had, from its nature and intended ſurface, for the kind of 
marble which will be fitted for the work below. | 


_ 


— 
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\. Of the various Ornaments of CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


When we. have introduced the ſtudent to the firſt diſtinction and general 
diviſion under which he is to regard this part of a room,, we ſhall con- 
ſider the various ornaments of which each kind is capable. With reſpect 
to their appropriation and ule, he will find that the fimple Chimney is beſt 
ſaited to a papered or plain room, or to one that has little additional de- 
corations ; the continued kind to thoſe, which have higher finiſhings ;. 
and he will find that the whole honour of, this work will depend upon 
the ſuiting this continued ornament to, the reſt of the finiſhing. Both 
the one and the other are ſuſceptible. of all. the grace of ornament. 

We thall afterwards treat of the diſtinct kinds of decorations, which 
are proper to either in particular, or common to both, and ſhew the uſe 
of columns and ſimilar decorations. - From theſe we ſhall proceed to the 
introduction of figures, the Caryatic or Perſian orders, &. A 


: 


GIF the Appropriation of the Materials to Cn IMNEY-PIECES., 


6277 20 «ͤ ü (  Jiatt) gt A | 
Upon the before mentioned diſtinctions we ſhall be able to ſpeak. intel- 
ligibly to the ſtudent with reſpect to the different kinds of marble, and 
their proper uſe, When we can be diſtinctly underſtood what is the cha- 
racter of the fimple and continued Chimney-piece, that with mere ſculp- 
ture, hat with columns, and that with figures, We can without te- 
EE | G g | _ Ciouſneſs 
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diouſneſs explain, what is the kind of marble ſuited in general to either 
purpoſe. 1 1 5 

b ig given this diſtinction of Chimney- pieces, that of marble fol- 
lows, the nature of the materials being a proper appendage to the va- 
ricty of the works. We ſhall conſider the ſeveral ſpecies particularly 
hereafter ; but for the preſent it will be neceſſary to eſtabliſh only one ge- 
neral diſtinction, this is, into the plain and variegated marbles. By the 
plain the ſtudent is to underſtand thoſe marbles which are throughout of 
one colour, whatſoever that be; and by the variegated, ſuch as have 
more than one colour, however, diſpoſed. Of this latter kind there are 
à great number, and they have their variegations in different manners and 
degrees, but in whatever degree or form they are diſtributed, our rules 
to be eſtabliſhed in this place ſuit them alike. 

Many of the variegated marbles are very expenſive in the firſt purchaſe, 
and ſome of them have a vaſt additional charge attending the cutting. 
J hoſe to whom expence is a recommendation (and there are too many of 
that claſs) determine generally by this, and allot the moſt expenfive kinds 
for the richeſt Chimnies: but let our ſtudent guide himſelf by better 
rules; let him conſider to what purpoſe each will beſt ſerve, which have 
the moſt compact ſubſtance, and will beſt anſwer to the artiſt's chiſſel, 
and which from their ſhattery nature are fitteſt to be wrought plain. 
This is a rational and great diſtinction; the architect that goes to work 
without this conſideration, and without a knowledge of the nature of the 
ſeveral kinds, will involve his proprietor in expence to no purpoſe, and 
hurt his own reputation. This is a diſtinction founded on the nature of 
the materials, and is therefore to be obſerved inviolably; but there is 
alſo another of almoſt equal importance, though much leſs regarded, 
which reſults from their plain or mixed colouring. The ancients were 
aware of the effects of this upon the eye, and they conducted themſelves 
in general accordingly. There are exceptions; for there were unavoid- 
able neceſſities in ſome caſes, and there were among them ſome workmen 

of leſs judgment; but in general the rule by which they guided them- 
ſelves was this; when they intended a great deal of ornament, they em- 
ployed a plain marble ; and where they propoſed leſs workmanſhip, they 
allowed the moſt variegated kinds, The reaſon of this is evident, and it is 
ſurprizing that all ages have not attended to it: the beauty of ſculpture de- 
pends upon light and ſhade, and therefore every thing which diſturbs 
the light in this reſpect, defeats the purpoſe of the artiſt. Any thing 
creates this diſturbance, that occaſions a different reflection of the rays 
of light; and we know that the rays differ from every colour. The 
ſhades give the eye all the idea it has of this great ornament ; and theſe 
are diverſified when the light is reflected from an object in different 
colours. 


Therefore 
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Therefore for all ſculpture and ornament, the beſt material is that 
which is of one ſimple colour. This is an invariable rule, fo inded upon 
unalterable principles in the nature of things; and this the young ar- 
chire& is to make the firſt guide of his conduct. This will throw him 
upon a determination very different from that we have named as the com- 
mon opinion of common judges ; inſtead of beſtowing the richeſt- co- 
loured marbles upon thoſe Chimney-pieces where he intends the greateſt 
expence of ornament, he will reſerve theſe painted kinds for ſuch as he 
intends ſhould be wrought with leſs aſſiſtance of the chiſſel; and he will 
adopt for theſe high ſculptured pieces always a plain marble of one un- 
interrupted colour. 


Of a Doric CHIMNEY-PIECE. 


Upon the plan already laid down, let us now advance to a Chimney in 
which there is the uſe of an order. We begin with that which ſtands 


loweſt in rank among thoſe proper to be uſed for this eld Hog the Doric ; 


and there is none that anſwers the intent more happily or general occa- 
fions, If ever the Tuſcan order ſhould be thought of, the common 
room of a Dutch ordinary would be the only place for it, and then 
wrought in wood, it might ſtand an emblem of the taſte of the country; 
but the very next ſtep to this raiſes us to great elegance and dignity. 
As the Doric is an order very well becoming a Chimney, it will natu- 
rally be moſt uſed, No richer order need ever be thought of for a par- 
lour ; and there are very few dining or drawing-rooms in which it would 
not be proper. We will propole ſuch a Chimney in its plain uſe with- 
out addition or continuation, that the ſtudent may not be embarraſſed 
with any additional articles in the conſideration ; and we will ſuppoſe it 
in a parlour papered in the preſent faſhionable manner, where nothing is 
added to it, and where, from the plainneſs of the reit, and the great dif- 
ference in colour it ſtands very conſpicuous ; the firſt obje& that ſtrikes 
the eye on entrance, and the only one that can fix the attention. 

In this caſe, as it will be conſidered ſtrictly, let the architect take care 
it be liable to no objection ; and as there will be ſome expence in the uſe 
of the order, at any rate let him take care the aſpect anſwer the charge. 
In the firſt place, let him conſider the outline of the whole, and let him 
ſee that the entire work be not too high. The Doric is not a lofty order, 
and very little is intended to be added here above its cornice ; in this in- 
ſtance, therefore, the general deſign muſt be that of a grand and ſolid 
Chimney-piece, whoſe proportion and regularity are to be its ſources of 
grace and ornament, _ Bak 

The column is no way ſo happily proportioned for a near view as by 


the method of Palladio's meaſures; and there is no uſe of an order in 


which 
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which it is dend ſo n before the eye entire as this way. This 
underſtood, let the alchitect deſign the outline of his whole Chimney- 
piece, and raifing the column upon a plinth, conſtruct its ſeveral parts, 
architrave, frieze and cornice, with the due proportion to its height and 
diameter, carrying up above it a plain piece of the pedeſta] from over the 


co'umns, by way of finiſhing to them; and continued at the ſame height 
all the way between. This is the general idea; we ſhall deſcend now 


to partic ulars. 


To execute the Chimney-piece here deſigned in its full clegance, the 
columns muſt be two on each fide; we are ſenſible this muſt be an addi- 


tion, and a very conſiderable one to the expence, but the advantage will 


very well repay it. The firſt things that occur to the imagination of the 
architect in this place are the diſtance of the columns and their projection; 
theſe we ſhall immediately ſettle. The diſtance muſt be ſuch, that a 
trigliph come regularly over the axis of each column, and a metope of 
due meaſure and proportion be left between. In this manner of coupling 
the Doric columns, there is all the grace of which that order is capable, 
and the full beauty of its frieze is diſplayed i in the moſt agreeable manner. 
As to their projection, let the young architect remember, that columns 
have never their full beauty, but when they are perfectly free. Theſe 
therefore ſhould be brought forward in ſuch manner as hot only to thew 
their whole contour ; but there ſhould be a free [pace behind, correfpond- : 
ing to that between them ; ; and they will there be ſeen in their full per- 
fection. We are not for tying down the architect to lines and inches, 
that not being needful; but adviſe him to keep a moderate proportion. 
In directing the Dorie order to be conſtructed in this diſtance, upon 
the rules of Palladio, we order the attic baſe to be placed under it. This 
is our reaſon for raiüng the column above the level of the flab,. for the 
mouldings of the attic baſe would otherwiſe be in danger of injury from 
accidents. The columns on each ſide ſhould. therefore be placed upon 
a common or continued plinth, brought forward according to the pro- 


jection we have allowed in the plan. From the baſe oa this plinth let 
the column be raited in all its plainneſs and proportion ; let there be no 


flutings or other ornament on the ſhaft, but let its diminution be pro— 
perly obſerved, and it will in no inſtance be ſeen more conſpicuouſly. 
The capital is to be after the Palladian meaſure ; ſo in this there is no 
choice; but'the neck of the column may, at the diſcretion of the archi- 
tect, de left plain or decorated with roſes. The expence of this orna- 
ment is below conſideration, but its effect is more than can eaſily be 
conceived, 

Beſides the working the ſeveral proper EO PINE with truth, which in 
this order is the right ſource of elegance and grace, there remains the 
conſideration of the frieze, in which our ſtudent 1 is aware he may, at his 
pleaſure, ule more or leſs ornament, 


The 
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The Doric, without its triglyphs, wants its moſt eſſential character, 
and ſeems but an elevated Tuſcan. Theſe, therefore, we would enjoin 
our ſtudent never to retrench: but there remain the metop:s or ſquare 
ſpaces between them, in which he is more at liberty. None would call 
it an omiſſion if he left them plain; but they are a very agreeable ſeat of 
ornament ; and ſomething may be added in this reſpect at a very ſmall 
expence. The ancient», who uſed this order firſt for temples, choſe for 
their decoration the inſtruments and objects of ſacrifice; but this is by 
no means the buſineſs for a Chimney. It will be beſt to decorate them en- 
tirely with the works of fancy ; or with alternate flowers and fanciful fi- 
gures. In this reſpect, let the architect obſerve the proportion of orna- 
ment, between the neck and the ſhaft, which is the only part on which 
we have allowed it, and the metope, which is the ſole part in the enta- 
blature, in which any thing can be placed to correſpond with it. If the 
metopes are decorated with figures, never let the neck be plain; but let 
it certainly have roſes, correſpondent to thoſe embelliſhments. The rule 
is not ſo abſolute on the other fide, but that it may admit of licence in 
favour of the ſmaller part. The ſtrict doctrine is, that if the metopes be 
left plain, the neck be alſo plain. This is founded upon the laws of the 
ſcience, but in the preſent inſtance, we ſhall obſerve they are not inviola- 
ble; and adviſe the young deſigner, if there be any decoration in the reſt 
of the Chimney-piece, which is the point next to come under conſidera» 
tion, that he allows roles to the neck, though the metopes be plain. 


Of the Ornaments of the reſt of the CHIMNET-Pixcx. 


The ſtudent will eaſily conceive, that the coupled columns do not com- 
poſe the whole Chimney- piece; they would appear raw and naked if they 
came with their edges to the aperture of the fire-place. They muſt have 
a back, and that muſt be continued to ſome breadth within the expanſe ; 
and it will receive very properly ſome decoration. This part might be 
carried plain to the edge, but it would by no means agree with the baſes 
of the columns, or mouldings of the entablature. All here ſhould: be 
of a piece, and the leaſt that can be added is a bead by way of margin. 
This will be only fit when the order is executed in the plaineſt manner; 
and even then it will be much better to allow ſomething more. A raiſed 
ornament of mouldings is the leaſt that ſhould be thought of; and at 
pleaſure there may be thrown behind theſe an edge of ſculpture. 

The quantity or form of this is altogether the work of fancy. This 
ornament being added to the verge of the aperture, the frieze forming a 
continued line, from one pair of columns to the other, will be too tame 
and uniform for the reſt. Its length will indeed be over proportioned in 
eyery ſenſe, and it remains to conſider, in what manner to break in upon it. 
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The plaineſt, beſt and eaſieſt manner, is by inſerting a tablet over the 
centre of the aperture, to intercept or cover ſo much of the frieze. 
This is a kind of addition, very natural and very proper in a Chimney- 
piece; and it will receive any ornament the architect ſhall find correſpon- 
dent to the reſt of the work. The plaineſt and moſt natural is an urn to 
fill the centre; and from the handles of this may be dropped on each ſide 
a feſtoon, which .dropping towards the middle, may be raiſed again, ſo as 
to reach the upper corner on each fide of the tablet. 

This done, the Chimney-piece may very properly be ſtiled compleat. 


But ſtill there is a part, in which, if the architect pleaſes, he may in- 
dulge his fancy with ſome ornament. This is the plain- piece, carried 
up above the cornice, to correſpond with the finiſhings of the columns. 
It is but little that ſhould be done here; and it is much eaſier and more 


natural therefore to err on the {ide of exceſs than of defect. Scrolls may 
be added to the projecting parts, at the ends which finiſh the top, over 
the columns; and over the tablet in the centre may be raiſed a ſmall pe- 
diment Thus much may be allowed within the bounds of the moſt ſo- 
ber rule and method: more may be added, but it will be wrong, for the 
intent is, that the body of the Chimney- piece ſhould attract the eye, not 
this additional part. 1 5 1 

The pediment ſhould be open, becauſe it will then receive a figure; 
and cuſtom preſcribes the adding that part of decorative furniture. The 
depth of the cornice, and the flat top of the additional part, will ſerve as 


ſhelves for fanciful embelliſhments ; and of whatever kind they are, there 


ſhould be three principal ones, one on the lower part in the pediment : 
the two others are the extremes of the upper directly over the columns : 
theſe may be vaſes. This is always right in the eye of reaſon, becauſe it 
gives the columns an appearance of uſe. In architecture, every thing 
ſhould atleaſt wear the aſpect of being intended for utility; for this re- 


conciles the whole to reaſon. We know the columns in front of an edi- 


ice, are uſually meant only for ornament, yet they never give ſo much 
ſatisfaction, as when they, are terminated by an attic pilaſter, and that 
ſupports a ſtatue. The caſe is the ſame here; the vaſe we propoſe as the 

rincipal figure at each corner will ſtand in the place of ſuch an image. 
The: proje@ting part of the top-piece ſerves as the attic. pilaſter in other 
inſtances ; and there is that ſort of deluſion we expect in theſe inſtances, 


the columns ſeem placed there for ſome uſeful purpoſe. - Having thus 
conſideted at large the conſtruction of this Chimney-piece, 


of the moſt proper materials. 
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Of the kinds of Marble moft fit for this CHIMNEY. 


Cuſtom allows the architect great liberty in this reſpect, and it is often 
abuſed; we ſee Chimney- pieces very well deſigned, and even well exe- 
cuted; where the choice of the materials diſgraces the conſtruction, and 
buries the ornament. Againſt theſe errors we are to caution our ſtudent ; 
and if he recolle&s the principles we have already eſtabliſhed reſpeCting 
the uſe of plain and coloured marbles, he will not be at a Joſs for the 
foundation of all we have to add reſpecting his conduct in the preſent in- 
ſtance. In the firſt place, he has his choice of three manners in which 
to execute the work in point of materials. It may be entirely of one 
kind of marble, or it may take in two kinds, or it may even receive the 
addition of a third. ” el 

The plain manner is to make the whole of one kind, but in the ſecond 
inſtance, the body of the Chimney piece being of one kind, the columns 
are to be of another ; and in the third, the columns being of one kind, 
and the body of the work of another; the tablet, which is a very conſpi- 


cuous part, may be of a third. This may be carried yet farther, for the 


tablet being of a diſtin& kind, the ſculptured ornaments may be of one 
different even from that, and the plain part will ſerve as a ground and foil 
to them. The plaineſt way of all would be to execute this Chimney en- 
tirely with white marble, and this will be extremely pleaſing. But let 
the architect, who ſuperintends ſuch a work, fee that the true, pure, ſta- 
tuary marble be employed : for though the plain white is very proper, 
nothing could be fo improper as the veined white, or common marble. 
The reaſon why the plain white would be proper, is, becauſe it would 
clearly and beautifully ſhew all the work in the ſcrolls, about the feſtoons 
in the tablet, and the decoration of the freeze of the order. This it 
would do, becauſe being of one entire uniform colour, it would always 
receive and reflect the light with truth; but in the common marble, 
which the vulgar fuppoſe like this, and fit for 'the fame purpoſes, the 
veins would appear as ſo many ſhadows, and would perplex and confound 

ft ß 6h 9 N 21 
The body of the Chimney-piece in white, and the columns in-black 
marble, would be agreeable to the eye, but monumental ; we name this 
becaule there are rooms of a-particular caſt which it may ſuit : but what 
we ſhall abſolutely recommend to the ſtudent is to adopt both the rules in 
the conſtruction of this piece, and give a coloured mar ble for thoſe parts 
which are detached and plain, and to make the reſt of an uniform colour. 
In this there is ſtill great choice, for the columns, according to this rule, 
may be of any of the coloured marbles, and the body of the Chimney- 
piece of any of the plain ones; but where there is even fo much choice, 
5 1 . | there 
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there is always a preference in ſome articles. Here the moſt elegant man- 


| ner would be to conſtruct the whole body of the work of pure white ſta- 
| tuary-marble, and the columns of the ſyena, or gold and purple. Mar- 


1 bles of greater or leſs expence may be found at every ſtatuary's, and 
| many that will anſwer the ſame purpole : this will give the general rule, 
; by which, to regulate the choice in every kind. | 
ö The tablet ſtill remains to be conſidered, for it is abſolutely a detached 


piece, and may be of any one of the other kinds, or different from both. 
This laſt method is never to be uſed, unleſs when it is of a very rich ma- 
terial. Some of the French marbles, that are veined in the manner of 


l agates, may be uſed, but they are the pooreſt kind that can properly be 
[ admitted; and as they are very irregular, their veins running wildly, and 
1 there being chaſms or holes in many places, if they be admitted, there 
1 m {t be great care in chuſing a perfect and well fgured-piece ; and in 
1 giving it the moſt complete poliſh of which it is capable. There are 
1 ſome of the old marbles much more fit for the purpoſe; the true verde 
1 antique, will be a glorious addition in this place, its elegant green being 

̃ altogether unlike the whole; and upon this the ornament well wrought in 


the ſame ſtatuary kind will be very elegant. A tablet of the true por- 

phyry will alſo ſuit very happily ; its bloody tinge never ſhewing itſelf fo 

rich, as in the contraſt of the pure white of this ſtatuary kind. If theſe 

N do not pleaſe, the choice ſhould fall upon the granite, whoſe ſingular 

1 | aſpect, thus contraſted with the reſt, cannot fail to pleaſe every eye; and 

| whoſe everlaſting poliſh adds greatly to its recommendation. : 
Having thus eſtabliſhed rules for conſtructing theſe plainer Chimney- 

pieces, we ſhall, in our next, enter upon ſuch as receive the addition of 


figures. . 
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Of @ CHiMNey-PIECE worth FicuREs. 


We named the uſe of Figures, that is, the introduction of the Perſian 
and Coriatic orders in the decoration of Chimney-pieces ; and as nothin 
} that can be uſed on this occaſion is more delicate, we ſhall, by a familiar 
inſtance, explain the general doctrine relating to their uſe, It is enough 
to ſay here, that they are repreſentations of perſons of different nations, 
whom, inſtead of devoting for life to the meaneſt and moſt laborious 
employments, the Greeks conſigned to immortality in the figures of them 
in their temples ; ſupporting the weight of the upper part of the build- 
ing, or ſeeming to ſupport it. ob 

Men of rude genius repreſent them cruſhed and finking under the 
weight, and think it a high degree of merit, if they can figure in their 
; ſculpture, ſtarting eyes or burſting ſinews. The Greeks deteſted ſuch - 

2 2955 barbarity ; nor, I hope, are we ſo juſtly cenſured for a love of cruelty, 
that ſuch fights could pleaſe us. It was enough for the polite and hu- 

mane 
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| mane Greeks, that they could place them for eternity in the condition of 
abject ſlavery ; they did not deſire to make the load oppreſſive. Their 


figures were eaſy, and the incumbent weight was not great. Let us in 


all things imitate them; but it is in no part of architecture we ought ſo 
ſtrictly, or can ſo eaſily follow them, as in the uſe of theſe orders in the 
decoration of Chimney- pieces. The eye is continually upon theſe figures 
when placed in ſuch a fituation ; and he muſt have a barbarous fancy, 
who would wiſh to diſpoſe them in attitudes of horror. Every thing 
there ſhould have an air of chearfulneſs; at leaſt, nothing ſhould give 
the idea of conſtraint or pain. 
This general maxim will guide the ſtudent in his choice and diſpoſition 
of theſe figures; and he will naturally acknowledge the force of two ge- 
neral rules for the choice and diſpoſition of theſe figures. 

1. That the Perſian order is fitteſt for the continued Chimney-piece, 
and the Cariatic for the ſimple. 


2. That very little weight be laid upon either ; that the ſimple Chim- 


ney- piece of this conſtruction terminate abſolutely at its proper mantle- 


piece, which muſt be the top of the entablature of an order; and that 


in the continued kind, the ornaments to the ceiling be light ; and the 
materials alſo of a light kind : upon this alone depends the idea of eaſe 


in the figures; and conſequently upon it depends entirely our ſatisfaction 
in viewing them. 


This makes it natural that the figures ſhould not be diſtorted : and we 


ſhall give one general direction to the ſculptor, with reſpect to their coun- 
tenances ; which is, that the Perſian, or man-figure, have a look of in- 
dignation or contempt: and the Cariatic, or woman of dejection without 
pain. Let the Perſian ſeem to ſay he does not feel the load, but the in- 
dignity ; and the Cariatic that ſhe underſtands her condition with hu- 
mility. 8 | 


Of a CHIMNEY with the CARIATIC ORDER. 


Let the perſon who propoſes a Chimney of this kind, or who receives 


the propoſal from his proprietor, firſt repreſent to him the expence. T his 


is a very needſul article at firſt ſetting out, for if it be omitted, he muſt 


expect, either that the owner will be ſtartled at the charge, or that the 
work will diſgrace him. 8 | 

The figures in ſuch a Chimney are near the eye, ſo that every defect 
will be ſeen as well as every beauty; and they are of the nature of thoſe 


other elegancies in the art which had much better be omitted entirely, 


than done in a ſlight manner. It is uſual to croud other ornaments among 
them, and about the ſame Chimney ; for the common opinion is, that 
one fine thing muſt be near another ; but this we do not mean, Plain- 

li neſs 
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neſs in a certain degree is preferable, becauſe it is more correſpondent to 
the figures; but the needful expence is, that the Chimney -piece be of 
ſufficient extent and bigneſs, that the materials be good, and that a full 


price be allowed the ſculptor, He muſt finiſh his work according to the 


price; and there is none too great that is within the bounds of reaſon ; 
for there is no occaſion on which his art may be diſplayed fo perfectly. 

Weare to treat here of a Chimney of the Cariatic order, and accord- 
ing to our firſt principle this muſt be a ſimple one. The female figures 


of this order are to ſtand at ſeeming eaſe, and it would be monſtrous to 


load them with ornaments up to the ceiling. Themſelves are ſufficiently 
ornamental for the work, and the leſs the eye is diſturbed in contemplat- 
ing them the better. For all theſe reaſons, a plain or fiimple Chimney, 


which terminates at the mantle- piece, is the proper one for the reception 


of the Cariatic order. This mantle- piece ſhould be formed by the pro- 
jection of the entablature, ſupported by theſe figures, with no farther ad- 
dition; and there is to the true architect an abſolute rule what this enta- 
blatuce ſhould be. This deſerves a ſtrict attention; for whenever there 
is an abſolute rule from antiquity, and no objection lies againſt it in na— 
ture or reaſon, nor any thing better can be put in the place of what it 
directs, it is wrong not to make it abſolute, and accule all of error who 
depart from it. 

When we ſpeak of theſe male and female figures, under the name of 
Perſian and Cariatic orders, we do not confider them as imple ſtatues, 
but as parts of an order pf architecture. They ſupply the piace of the 
ſhaft of a column; and they are to ſupport an entavlacure. 

Me ſee fancied mouldings placed upon the heads of thele figures in mo- 


dern works; for there is no error or abſurdity ſo groſs, but ſome of thoſe 


whom of late times we have called architects, have fallen into it: but in 
the earlier times it was otherwiſe : the chaſte taſte of the Greeks admitted 
none of theſe irregularities; the termination over a Perſian or Cariatic ſta= 
tue was always the regular entablature of one of the orders. 

It was this which determined the order; for the ſtatue ſerved as the 
ſhaft to any: and their general diſtinction was, that the heavy entabla- 


tures ſhould be laid upon the Perſian, as male figures, and the lighter up- 


on the Cariatic, or female. But this was not all, they appropriated one 


entablature to this figure, and in their correct pieces uſed that Oly. It 


was the Ionic : none ſerves better than this in the natural form and cor- 
reſpondence to the figure, for a heavier would be abſurd, and the two 
ſuperior orders have entablatures too much enriched for the ſtatue. - 
The lonic entablature was upon this conlideration more ſuited than any 
other to the Cariatic figures, and this would have its uic general among 
that judicious people ; but there was a farther thought that made it unt- 
verſal: this was the commemoration of the great event tacy icrved to 


record. 
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record, in all its particulars. The Tonians were the people who reduced 
Caria to the Grecian yoke, they therefore placed the entablature belong- 
ing to the order of that name, always upon the heads of Cariatic ſtatues, 
to tell this ſtory to poſterity ; the Ionians ſubducd theſe people. This, 
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though hitherto unregarded by architects, we ſhall not heſitate to lay down 1 
as 4 law of the ſcience; that the Ionic entablature be laid upon the Cas : 
4 riatic figures in all places where they ſhall be uſed. n eaſon ſhews it is j 
4 proper, and the authority of Greece ſupports it. The whole matter in | 
b thele fanciful pieces is trifling, in compariſon of the regular majeſty which | 


8 


is ſeen in the great original orders; but when we uſe them, let us with 
regularity copy thoſe who firſt introduced them into the ſcience; and like 
them tell the whole ſtory. | 


Of the Conſtruction of the FIGURES. 


It has already been obſerved, that the Chimney-piece in which theſe 
Figures are introduced ſhould be large; that it ſhould have no ornament 
above its mantle-piece ; and that the mantle-piece ſhould be the top of 
an entablature, and nothing more: it is determined that this entablature . 
ſhould be lonic; and we are now to conſider the conſtruction of the 
Figures. | 1 2 3G | 

Their length being determined by the deſign of the general work of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter ; the proportions are all regulated by that : 
the human form is the ſtandard of truth in this reſpect, only let the 
ſculptor remember, that it is a female Figure, and that it will be beſt 
if he make it of the moſt delicate form. No great weig't is to be ſup- 
ported; and conſequently, no robuſt limbs are neceffary for the purpoſe. 
Thus much determined, two points more occur: the diſpoſition of the 
limbs and the drapery. T heſe we ſhall conſider ſeparately. 

When Figures are raiſed to a height which places them out of the way: 
of accidents, their limbs may be diſpoſed with a freedom which cannot 
be admitted, where they are in the reach of blows : nothing can be more 
in the way of thele than a Figure which makes part of the ornament of 
a Chimney, becauſe the perions who lit near the fire, will lean or rub 
againſt it; and the continual bufinets of tervants in managing the fewel 
will carry them allo for ever in the way of touching it. Let the architect 
conlider what parts are moſt liable to damage. Theſe are the hands and 

feet; ans particularly the extremities of them, the fingers and toes. 

If the hands were diſplayed at a diſtance from the body; and elpecially 
if the fingers ſtood loote and free, a few days could not fail to maim 
tnem. We ſee this in effect, where injudicious deſigners have formed 


them in that manner; and experience joins with reaſon in directing a con- 
trary courſe. : | 
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The firſt thought would be to throw both arms cloſe to the body; 
but that would be at once ungraceful and improper. It is natural that a 
perſon loaded upon the head, although but ſlightly, ſhould raiſe one hand 
to help to ſupport the weight; and this muſt be done in the preſent in- 
ſtance. It will be higher than the part of the image that is in moſt dan- 
ger of accidents. The arm, even in a delicate Figure, may be ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt a little injury; and the tender part of the hand may be 
defended from it. 

The proper poſture of a Cariatic Figure at a Chimney, i is, to have one 
hand cloſe to the body; and the other raiſed to aſſiſt in the imagined ſup- 
port of the mantle- piece. The hands muſt be delicate, to correſpond 
with the general Figure, and they will require the beſt touches of the 
fevIptor's chiſſel, becauſe every eye will naturally be thrown upon them. 
The fingers muſt be ſmall to anſwer to this general deſign; and thoſe of 
the lower hand will be expoſed naturally to blows and injuries ; while 
thoſe of the upper will not be altogether exempt. The deſign of the ar- 
chitect is to ſhew his judgment in ſecuring them gracefully ; as the ſculp- 
tor does in forming them, The hand that is carried up to ſupport the 
entablature, may very properly be placed upon the freeze ; and in this 
caſe, the projection cf the cornice will give it a great ſecurity. It would 
be very proper to give the order its pulvinated or roundiſh freeze ſor this 
purpole, that the hand may be ſhewn in all its delicacy, graſping it. In 
this caſe, the cornice would not only be its defence ; for the fingers might 
be united to the body of the freeze, and thus would have a ſtrength that 
they never can when looſe. < This hand being ſo ſecurely diſpoſed, let the 
Nudent conſider what can be done to preſerve the other; it is in moſt 
danger becauſe it hangs loweſt, but there is an eaſy way to defend it. 
Nothing can be ſo natural an employment for this hand, as holding up a 

art of the robe; and this may be its ſecurity. There will naturally be a 
fold and a rifing i in the part held up, and theſe may be wrought though 
with the utmoſt delicacy, yet with great ſubſtance. In the hollow un- 
der the riſing may be placed the hand, in which the moſt delicate touches 

of the chiſſel may be ſhewn, while it is thus preſerved in the greateſt 
ſecurity. 

Should any one ſuppoſe the neceſſary lightneſs of the robe cannot be 
preſerved with this quantity of ſubſtance, neceſſary to preterve the hand 
from accidents, we refer them to the Flora, well known to all who have 
viewed with taſte the rarities of modern Italy, The quantity of marble 
in that is three times what is beſtowed on moſt other Fi ars, yet it is the 
lighteſt of them all. | 


Of 
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Modern ſculptors delight in nudities; but in a Chimney- piece they 
would be abominable; they would ſhock the delicacy of our ſex, and 
could not be ſeen by the modeſt of the other; they are therefore abſo- 
lutely excluded from this ſervice, and ſome Drapery is always to be al- 
lowed : the queſtion is, how much and in what manner, 

Let no ſtatuary object that the great excellence of his art is withheld, 
for that it would conſiſt of muſcular figures. We baniſh anatomy from 
the parlour of the polite gentleman : that is all. Let him copy his gi- 
ants for expoſure, from thoſe maſculine forms the ancients have left, or 

from rough and violent nature; but here let him give his figure cloath- 
ing. Nor ſhall we ſuffer the complaint unanſwered : we ſhall tell him, 
it is as difficult to excel in Drapery, as in nakedneſs; and may refer him 
to thoſe cloathed ſtatues of the Greeks and Romans, which it would be 
glorious to imitate. That theſe are capable of equal excellence, and may 
obtain the ſculptor equal praiſe is evident from thoſe examples: with re- 
ſpect to the elegance and propriety, all may judge. 


Of the Conſtruction of this C uU KEY. 


Much is now done towards the general conſtruction of the Chimney- 
piece; for in conſidering the ſeveral parts, we have obſerved, that there 
are to be two female figures ſupporting an entablature, whoſe top ſerves 
as the flat of a mantle- piece. We have eſtabliſhed it as a neceſſity, that 
the whole work be of conſiderable extent ; and there remains only to 
place the figures, and add an inward ornament to compleat the ſtructure. 

Let the figures be placed near the extreme edge, but not abſolutely 
upon it, for they will be the better ſhewn when a part of the flat-woik 
projects beyond them ; and they will alſo be more ſecure. 

Let a kind of plinth be placed under them, for it is by no means pro- 
per they ſhould reſt immediately upon the hearth ; and this will ſerve the 
ſame uſeful purpoſe in preſerving the toes from injuries, that the freeze 
of the entablatuie anſwered for the defence of the hands. They may be 
diſpoſed both firmly upon it, and be made of one piece with it ; or that 
foot which projects forwardeſt, and is there in moit danger of hurt may 
be ſo diſpoſed, and the other which is backward may be made with more 
freedom, to reſt lightly upon it by the toes, or if the iculptor pleaſes to 
be abſolutely removed from it, it will be ſafe from its poſition; and he 
may employ all his delicacy in conſtructing it with ſecurity. As the foot 
reſts upon a plinth, the head is covered by the entablature. It muſt be 
brought forward to anſwer the projection of the figure : and this will 

K k 


give 


1 | 
give a relief of light and ſhade to the whole, and be an ornament to the 
conſtruction. 

There being a ſmall ſpace of the back beyond the feure on each fide; 
there mult be a larger within, and this will require decoration; every ar- 
chitect knows this, and the fault is uſually that of employing too much. 

The i of the Chimney will be much lower than the mantle- 
piece; or, properly ſpeaking, there will be a conſiderable ſpace between 

the ornaments of that aperture and the lower member of the entabla- 

ture: this muſt be allowed ſome ornament, but let it not be too much. 

A vaſe will be very proper in the middle; and a feſtoon on each fide to 
the edge. The ornaments which ſurround this aperture muſt be hand- 
ſome mouldings, They muſt not be continued to tbe level of the hearth, 
put terminate at bottom on a plinth of the ſame fo m with that which 
ſupports the ſtatues. Theſe may be ornamented with ſculpture ; but it 
is an expence better ſaved. There is a correſpondency of parts which is 

. preferable to decorations of fancy; and this is only to be found 1 in ſuch 
a conſtruction in plainneſs. 
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1 Of the Materials of this C H“I MN Ex. 


1 Let it be obſerved, that the figures be of pure marble, of one ſimple 
1 colour; and none is ſo proper as the plain white, which we know by 
| the name of the ſtatuary marble, If the whole ſtructure be of the ſame, 
none can object to it ; but'there will be elegance in giving the back and 
body of the work in marble of another colour. 

Great beauty will be diſplayed in making the body of the Chimney of 
the green and white marble, which is commonly called Egyptian ; but 
the greateſt elegance of all would be to work it in porphyry. The com- 
mon purple marble would not anſwer the purpoſe, becaule the ſpots and 
cloudings would confuſe the eye; and as it is not eaſy to find a perſon of 
1 ſuch expenſive taſte as to go to the price of porphyry, we ſhall propoſe to 
"Th make the back of Syenna marble: this is of a colour which very finely 
1 ſhews white, and will elegantly anſwer the . and finely or na- 
4 ment the figures. 


2 


Of a CHIMNEY-PIECE, whoſe ſole Ornament is SCULPTURE. 


Let us on this occaſion ſuppoſe a room of a moderate ſize, finiſhed in 
the faſhionable way, with light ornaments on the cieiing, and with the 
walls papered ; a Chimney-picce of ſome elegance is to be er«Ced in this 
room; the proprietor diſlikes the orders; or the natural bignels of the 
whole is not ſufficient properly to receive them: the architect is to give 
him a deſign for its conſtruction ; and he begins with a general outline 

for 
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for the ſides, and a more particular conſideration for the top. This is to 
be the ſeat of ornament, and he adapts to it the decorations of an enta- 
blature of one of the ſuperior orders. In his firſt defign he ſees a flat- 
neſs that diſpleaſes ; and, to remedy this, ſome parts muſt be brought 
forward. | 

We have obſerved how much beauty the projection of the corners of 
the Ionic entablature over the heads of the Cariatic figures gave to that 
Chimney ; and the ſame elegant diverſity of light and ſhadow will occur 
from bringing forward the two ends here. If this be not enough, place 


a pediment upon the centre. We ſhould have objected to this in the pre- 
ceding inſtance, becauſe it would have loaded the figures; but here there 


is no objection. 35 gs 
A tablet ſhould be placed in the freeze, under this pediment; and the 
projecting part at each corner will admit in its freeze a vaſe. There re- 
quires a face, or ſome other principal figure in the tablet; and thus is 
laid down the principal of decoration. Theſe ſwelling corners of the 
entablature require ſome ſupport ; and as columns which would naturally 
occur for that ſervice are forbidden, the moſt proper delign is a ſcroll on 
each fide, in the manner of a conſole. This will admit a kind of flu- 
ting or cabling at diſtances upon its ſurface ; and an acanthus leaf may co- 
ver its lower part. There will be beauty in ſuch a conſtruction ; but the 
judicious eye will only allow theſe as an apology for columns. 
The ſcrolls muſt not reſt upon the hearth, but on a plinth; and the 
addition of this compleats the material part of the ſtructure, What re- 
mains is Sculpture; and the nature and deſign of this is plainly pointed. 
out. The common carving of a quarter round into what are called egge 


and anchors, will ſerve to decorate the inner edge to the aperture; and. 


the proper Sculpture of the mouldings for a cornice of a rich order gives 
nearly all the reſt, A feſtoon from the face to each edge of the tablet, 


and another on each ſpace on the two ſides of that projecture, finith the 


whole; and there appears a Chimney ſomewhat leis expenſive than it would 


have been if the orders were employed. But though it muſt be allowed. 
a great deal of beauty in this way, he muſt have a poor conception of the 
grace and dignity of thoſe great parts in architecture, who does not ſee 


| the addition in beauty from the ute of them, would have been much 
greater than the extraordinary expence. | 


The materials of ſuch a Chimney are limited by the quantity of Sculp- 


ture. To ſome marble of one colour; for the greater part of the expence 


would be thrown away upon a veined or clouded marble. Statuary-mar— 
ble is again pieferable to all others on this occaſion ; but the whole in a. 
pertect black would have a very agreeable, though grave aipet. Ira 
gayer marble be uſed, the dyenna is beſt; but in that caſe the feltoons,, 
and other ornaments, will be beſt in ſtatuary. 3 

| | ACH. Lu- 
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A CHIMNEY-PIECE With /ingle Doric COLUMNS. ; 


The room in which the Chimney- piece is to be placed, may be ſuited 
to a lighter, or to a more maſſy kind; for this part of the finiſhing 
ſhould always be correſpondent to the reſt ; and this may give a rule for 
varying the practice. : | 

We will ſuppoſe, for the preſent inſtance, a room finiſhed in a modern 
degree of elegance, and that the proprietor deſires to have a Chimney de- 
corated with one of the orders, but not at too great expence. In this 
cale, the finiſhings of the room, and the intention of the owner in point 
of expence, limit the number of columns. The firſt thought refers the 
architect to the Doric order, as by far the leaſt expenſive ; and both deter- 
mine againſt more than one column on each fide, Upon this plan it will 
be eaſy to conſtruct a light and elegant piece; the price of which ſhall 
be very moderate for a Chimney with an order, and its lightneſs correſ- 

ondent to the reſt of the. work. | 

Let the ſtudent mark firſt upon his paper the outline of the aperture. 
Then on each ſide let him mark th- outline of the work; to which, as 
there is to be only a ſingle column, he needs not allow great breadth ; 
and after this let him draw the outline of the top member of a Doric 
cornice, determining its height from the meaſure of the Columns. We 
do not intend to determine the work here: but let this be firſt done. Let 
an open pediment be raiſed from the middle of the cornice; and that this 
may not ſtand naked, let another {trait line be draw jult above its top, 
and ſtopped each way at the breadth of the ſides. The cornice of this 
order will project farther ; but that is not to be the meaſure of this apper 
work, which is to ſerve as a continued attic for the finiſhing, 


Of the ſeveral Parts in this CHI MN Ev. 


The outlines thus laid in, the ſtudent will eaſily comprehend the diſ- 
poſition and form of the ſeveral parts. Let the columns be firſt conſi- 
dered, and let them project ſo far as to ſtand-abſolutely free and clear. 


Let them reſt upon the hearth by their plinth: on this place an attic 


baſe; and carry up the ſhaft, with its regular diminution, according to 
the rules of Palladio. On this place the capital, and let its abacus range 
with the line which marks the top of the aperture. Upon this capital 
let the regular cornice of the order reſt. It muſt project to come over 
the column ; and, receding each way to the back of the Chimaey, there 
will be an agreeable mixture of light and ſhade, Let the whole aperture 
of the Chimney be terminated by an architrave, with a carved quarter- 
round for the inner edge, and over the center of the Chimney's opening 

let 
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let it riſe to ſupport the cornice. The pedinient is placed above this, 
and this riſing of the architrave has the appearance of a reg lar ſupport 
to it. The freeze, where it is continued entire, muſt have its proper 
ornament of, triglyphs. One will ſtand over the axis of each column, - 
and two on. each fide, between the projecture for the column, and the 
riling of the architrave. hs 3 e a 
ln this Chimney, whoſe expence is to be of a limited kind, we would 
have the metop:s plain, or left without ornament ; and conſequently - 
the neck of the column muſt alſo be plain. The roſes in molt caſes 
allowed to this part coſt little, and are a great ornament ; but they mult - 
not be uſed when the metopes are plain. Over each of the columns let 
there be raiſed an attic pilaſter, projecting as the column does; this con- 
ſiſting of its baſe, die, and cap, will give the ornament of the plain courſe 
bebind: its baſe muſt be continued each way to the pediment, but there 
interrupted by it, and the cap muſt be continued along the whole courſe 
over the top of the pediment. | 


Of the Materials for this C HIM N E Y. 


"The ſculpture being little in this piece, the architect has his choice 


of materials. There is ſo much decoration of a nobler kind, that the 


plaineſt will ſerve; at the ſame time the ſculpture is ſo little, that the 
moſt pompous of the variegated kind may be uſed. The body of the 
work may be of ſtatuary, and the columns of Syenna marble, This 


will be a very happy mixture, for the gold and purple of that elegant 
ſpecies are never ſeen to ſo much advantage as when contraſted with white. 


The body of the work of the common purple and white, and the columns 


of the ſtatuary, would alſo be handieme ; or if the columns were of the 
French onyx marble, and the back white, the colours would be ſhewn - 
in the moſt advantageous manner, and the columns would appear like 


agate. We have a green and ſpotted marble in Angletea, that would 


make very handſome columus for a white ground, or a very heniſome 
ground for white columns; and there is a ſingularity in this marble which 
ſhould make it extremely valued: this is the veins of aſbeſtus, which are 


lodged in it. Theſe are of a gloſſy white, with a tinge of green; the 


VEINS are about, a quarter of an inch broad, and the threads run croſſways. 
They are ſo extremely cloſe arranged, that they look as firm as the body 


of the marble, and not even fire can hut them. This greatly exceeds - 


the common green and white, which is called Ægyptian marble, and 
ought to be more regarded. 
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[| | | aA Cf CHIMNE V with TERMI NI. 
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i} We have given the uſe of columns in plain Chimney-pieces, and the 
1 | appropriation of ſcrolls to ſupply their place, where any particular fancy 

2 in the proprietor declares againſt their uſe. It remains that we treat of 
a kind between the fanciful or Cariatic orders, and theſe ſcrolls ; and theſe 
are of the nature of Termini. They conſiſt of the head and breaſt of a 
human form, and a ſcabbard receiving the limbs. 8 0 

We ſet out with obſerving, that fancy was to be freely indulged in the 
4 cConſtruction of Chimney pieces: theſe are, of all the figures that can 
be introduced, the moſt fantaſtical ; and it will be ne- where ſo proper 
1 to introduce them. When the ſtudent falls upon a deſign of uſing them, 
"Fl let him firſt obſerve, that one of the ſimple Chimney-pieces, that is, 
one of thoſe which terminate at the mantle-piece, is fitteſt for the recep- 
tion of them; for it would not be eaſy to continue a correſpondent orna- 
ment to the top of the room. Io 

Beſides, as in ſuch a Chimney there muſt naturally be a great deal of 
ſculpture, the continuing that in the ſame taſte, if a proper form could 
be deviſed, would be of enormous expence, and would diſtract the eye. 
It is fit the attention ſhould be fixed where there has been ſo large an ex- 
pence, and ſo much labour and genius to demand it; and for this reaſon, 
as well as the other, the work ſhould be confined to one place, beſtowed 
about the lower part of the chimney-piece, and full in the eye on every 
occaſion. 
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Of the Conſtruction of this CHIMNEY-PIECE, 


The firſt conſideration of the architect in a deſign of this nature, muſt 
be that of giving it a freedom in all its parts. There will be ſomewhat 
maſly in the figures themſelves, for it is the nature of theſe kind of de- 
ſigns to ſwell out at the breaſt ; but he is to contraſt this with lightneſs, 
and an alry look 1n all other parts, and to give free ſcope to his imagina- 
tion. On theſe principles let him fit down to his deſign, and mark with 
a faint line the outline of the whole. This will be naturally three ſides 

of a ſquare; but it is to be broken through on ſeveral occations; for fo 
many {trait lines would give a ſtiffneſs altogether diſcordant from the de- 
ſign of eaſe and freedom. This outline firſt given, which only ſerves to 
144 determine the general extent, let him deſign his termini. They are to be 
14 raiſed upon a ſquare plinth, and their heads are to (upport the mantle- 
io! piece. This gives their height, and from thence are to be deduced their 
proportions. As theſe are the principal part of the Chimney-piece, let 
them be drawn firſt, and the reſt made correſpondent to them. The 
-- FACE. 
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face, the neck, and a part of the breaſt, is all that muſt appear human; 
and as this part of the body is much more graceful in the female form, 
let them repreient women. Let the head be decorated with flowers 
among the hair; the neck be naked, to ſhew its true proportion; and let 


a feſtoon of flowers fall careleſsly over the breaſt, to hide the ſeparation 


in the midſt, and repreſent the fullneſs, and beautiful round, without 
coarſeneſs or indecency. | | | EE 

The ſculptors of this time require nothing ſo much as to be taught 
with decency. The necks of females, from their hands, are generally 
improper. We may refer them, for better information, to the preſent 
dreſs of the French, who ſhew all the beauty of the female breaſt, yet 
by a roſe, or ſome other artificial flower, in the middle, take off every 
idea of immodeſty. The human part of the figure thus finiſhed, the 
ſcabbard comes into conſideration, This receives the breaſt, and has a 
ſpiral line on each fide at its top, where the arms ſeem to have been taken 
off. There is no part of the ſcabbard leſs beautiful than this, though 
cuſtom, and the practice of the antient*, has rendered it eſſential. The 
feſtoon we direct to be thrown lightly over the breaſt, may be continued 
with eaſe, ſo as to hide a part of this. From this part the ſcabbard will 
conſiſt of a front and two ſides; and it muſt be covered with ſculpture. 

A great deal of work ſhould not be employed on this, becaule it is 
not the principal part of the deſign; but they err who give it too little. 
The ridges ſhould be plain but carefully wrought in that plainneſs; aud, 
for the ornament, it may be only a Moſaic, by light lines croſſing one an- 
other, or this may be more ornamented : or, finally, the deſign may be 
varied. This Moſaic, when it conſiſts only of lines, is very plain, and 
in ſuch a Chimney as is here propoſed, would be unworthy of the reſt. 
The lighteſt ornament is by adding a kind of ſtar at every interſection of 
the lines; and the moſt that ſhould ever be allowed, is by placing aſmall 
flower in the center of each lozenge of the Moſaic diviſion. When theſe 
flowers are added, there ſhould be no ſtars in the interſections of the 
lines; and when there are no flowers or other ornament within, this 
ſhould never be omitted. Thus is the general decoration of the ſcabbard 
to be determined; but there yet remains to be conſidered that ſuperior 
article of ornament, the varying the deſign upon this part. The leait that 
is to be done in this way, is to place a roſe in a ſmall compartment in the 
middle of the ſcabbard; and this, when the Moſaic is continued, will 
give an air of variety. OY | 5 ; | 

The other and more graceful method is, by dropping a leaf from the 
top down half way of the ſcabbard. This ſhould be an acanthus leaf, 


becaule its ſhape correſponds, and no other is ſo handſome. The Moiaic 


divifion will then perfectly well anſwer for the other half, and may be 
carried up all the way on each fide. It will be a farther grace to this 
| = {caboard, 


bat, to let the foot of it tiſe from the plinth with a ſwelling within ; ; 
and this may be very happily decorated alſo with a leaf, Theſe figures 
thus finiſhed, the reſt is eaſy. A mantle-piece is to reſt upon their heads, 
where it mult project with a rounded outline; and both here and in the 
ſtrait part it may be decorated with ſcuſpture. The inner line of 75 
Chimney- piece may be a rounded and handſome moulding, which at th 

top may be carried, according to the French manner, into an guts 

arch. In the center of this a ſcroll may ſupply the place of a key-ſtone; 
and this ſpreading each way from that central part, may leave room for a 
baſket of fruit, and terminate each way in a feſtoon: and then the riſe 


of the mantle- piece being decorated with leaves and fanciful ornaments, 


the whole will be correſpondent, and of a piece. * 
Of the Materials for this CHIMNEY- PI EC E. 


The rule we have laid down of allowing coloured marbles where there 
is little ſculpture, and plain ones where there is more, holds very ſtrongly 
here. We recommend this Chimney- piece to be conſtructed entirely of 
pure ſtatuary marble, as that will moſt diſtinctly ſhew the work; and the 
eye, having no glare of colours to take it off, will be wholly kept upon 
that. However, as-ſome think there is a deadneſs in this ſtr ct unifor- 
mity, we ſhall adviſe the ſtudent in what manner to give a decent variation. 
The body of the Chimney-piece being of white marble, the ſcabbards 
of the termini may be of the green Angleſea kind, or of the common 
green and white Egyptian; and in this caſe it will be well to make the 
mouldings round the edge, of the ſame materials with the ſcabbard. 
The flower-baſket may alſo. be of the green marble; but the fruit and 
flowers in it ſhould be white, for all the delicacy of the work will other- 
wiſe be loſt in the veins and cloudings. 


Of 1 CHIMNEY - -PIECES. 


The ſtudent is now ſo far a maſter of the rules upon which the ſtrue- 
ture and decorations of Cbimney- pieces ate to be founded, that we may 


lead him with familiarity to the compolition of thoſe of a more compli- 


cated kind. Theſe are ſuch as we expreſſed before under the name of 
continued Chimney-pieces ; and they require a more diſtinct conſideration 
than, by the practice of modern architects, they ſeem to be aware. 

It is no more than truth to determine from their conduc, that they 
have no other idea of this kind of Chimney-piece, than that it means a 
fimple one, with ſomething at the top of it. Some flutter'of ornament, 
and ſome ſhape of a frame, they tuppolſe are needful on this occaſion; 
but farther they ſeem not to have carried their reſearches, One kind of 

_ ornament, 
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ornament, or one ſort of frame, they apprehend will do as well as an- 
other ; and when they have m de, or otherwiſe poſſeſſed themſelves of half 
a dozen figures for this purpoſe, they apply them at random, and ſeem 
to think of them, as the famous comedian did of his prologue and epi- 
logue, that the epilogue might do for a prologne, or the prologue for an 
epilogue, and that either of them would ſerve any other play as well as 
that for which they were intended. 

We do not produce theſe b miſhes in our beſt buildings to ridicule, 
much leſs to injure thoſe who invented them; and therefore conceal the 
names they wou'd di!grace, It is for the ſervice of our ſtudent we repre- 
ſent them in their proper colours. They are fo frequent in good houſes, 
and they pais ſo often without centure under the review of reputed judges, 
that, were it not for ſuch caution, he might be led to think them right; 
and place them before him as examples for his conduct: at leaſt as ex- 
cuſes for his own errors. We have told him before, that it is to very 


few of the ſtructures of this age he is to look up for example; and we 


ſhall repeat the deciſion before made on a like occaſion : that an error is 
not the leſs ſo, though juſtified by a thouſand inſtances. Of this he 
may be ſure, that the very eyes which overlook defects, will never be blind 
to beauties, and that he will enſure to himſelf, not only a greater, but an 
univerſal praiſe, by acting up to the rules of truth and propriety. 
Longinus directs the orator, in order to arrive at excellence, to ſup» 
poſe the famous predeceſſors in the art are preſent; and upon all occa- 
fions to put himſelf in their place for the compoſition. Let the archi. 


tet, who would zrrive at excellence in his not leſs arduous or leſs honour- 
able ſcience, tread the ſame path. When he is. about to lay down the 
deſign, let him conſider well the occaſion, and aſk himſelf : what would 
Palladio have done in ſuch a circumſtance ? When he has finiſhed, let 


him demand, what would Vitruvius ſay were he preſent to examine this ? 


It is by this method men who have arrived at excellence in-any of the- 


_ polite arts, have imbibed, as it were, the genius of their great predeceſ- 
tors. He muſt have indeed a cold imagination, who could deſign mean— 


ly or incorrectly when he ſuppoſed himſelf acting in the ſpirit of that 
reverend modern, or appealing to the judgment of that judicious antient. 


Of the Propri:ty in the O'RNAMENT S. 


The firſt conſideration which would riſe in the mind thus warmed with: 
the remembrance of thole perſons immortalized by the ſame ſcience, 
would be propricty. Without this, beauty would be ridiculous ;. for, 
from the conduct of thoſe whom, though unnamed,. we have been ob- 


liged to loa: with ſo much unwilling centure, he will firſt contider by 
what means the whole will be moſt naturally ſuited to the room jn which 
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have credit, 


it is to be placed; and next, in what manner the two parts (for they are 
in themſelves diſtin&, though joined) will be beſt adapted to one another. 
With regard to the firſt article, we have in general obſerved already, that 


a continued Chimnęy- piece can only be proper where there are Ornaments 


of ſculpture about "the room : for. otherwiſe there will be nothing with 
which it can correſpond : therefore, againſt all other conſiderations, let 
him deſign at all times a ſimple Chimney piece for a room that is hung, 
and a continued one for a room that is finithed any other way. No wain- 
icot is or can be made without pannels; and it will be eaſy to make the 
upper part cf a continued Chimney-piece correſpond with them, let them 
be of whatſoever kind. This we would recommend to the attention of 
the builder, even in the plaineſt and meaneſt rooms. There will be a te- 
golarity in it which will never fail to pleaſe, and the expence nothing. 
In this caſe no more will be required than to form a regular deſign of an 
upper part for the Chimney- piece intended to be placed there, and to exe- 
cute it with the common mouldings of the pannels. There will be no 
more expence in diſpoſing them properly than improperly, regularly than 
irregulaily ; and yet the effect will be pleaſing, and the architect- will 


He now underſtands, that the purpoſe of this work is to raiſe an Or- 


nament like that of the other parts of the room from the Chimney-piece 


to the cielirg; and in ſuch manner to adapt this to the Chimney-piece 
itſelf, that it ſhall ſeem naturally to riſe from it, and to be connected 
with it; that it ſhall be a regular and proportioned part of the chimney- 
work, at the ſame time that it is alſo a regular part of the Ornament of 
the room. This will always be ealy to the archite& who ſets out upon 
juſt principles; for having, according to the rules we have laid down in 
the preceding book, ſuited the Chimney piece itſelt to the reſt of the 
room ; theſe additional mouldings, or other Ornaments, when they are 
made to correſpond with one of the two, will allo agree with both, be- 
cauſe they naturally agree with one another. | : 

It would be otherwiſe with one who had ſet out without principles, 
If he had made a ſimple Chimney- piece too rich or too plain for the reſt 
of the room, then the upper work, which continued it to the cieling, 
would add to the irregularity : for either it muſt be made to agree with 
the lower part of the Chimney, and would ſo diſagree with the reſt of 
the room; or to correipond with the finiſhings of the ſides, and by that 
means diſagree with the lower pait of tue Chimney. Theſe are the ac- 


cumulated irregularities which never fail to ariſe from an error in prin— 


ciple, Let them teach the young architect circumipection, and early re- 
gular method. 
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Of enriching a continued CHIMNEY. 


As the ſtudent will now underſtand, that the upper part of the conti- 
nued Chimney-piece, that is, all which is above the place of the mantle- 
piece, is a kind of repetition of the work in the ſides of the room, he 
will know very well in what manner to add proper beauties. Let him 
conſider it is the firſt object that ſtrikes the eye on entrance, and the moſt 
conſpicuous part of the room ; and, for that reaſon, while he gives it the 
ſame air with the reſt, let him make it ſomewhat richer. We have ob- 


ſerved, that in the plaineſt rooms it is to be only a continuation of the 


mouldings of the wainſcot in a proper form : from this the firſt advance 
to elegance is the adding of a few more mouldings ; and after that all the 
reſt is eaſy. When the common mouldings of the wainſcot have ſome 
ſculpture, let thoſe which are continued over the Chimney have more, 
as well as be laid in greater number; and to whatever degree of elegance 
the reſt is carried, let this part exceed it. The continuation thus ma- 


naged will have the air and aſpect of a peculiar piece, while it is at 


the ſame time a regular and perfectiy correſpondent part of the whole 
finiſhing. | | 
Rooms which are hung are debarred by the rules of the ſcience from 


the advantage of this ornament; but for all other kinds it is very well 
adapted. Where the walls are plain ſtucco, this upper part of the Chim- 


ney- piece muſt have very little ornament : but even in that caſe, as the 
lower part will naturally be very plain, a light repreſentation of its mo{t 
conſpicuous parts in the ſpace above will be far from unpleaſing. This is 
a very rare caſe; but we would not have the ſtudent without his rules of 
conduct in any. Let him not ſuppoſe this circumſtance of a room finiſh- 
ed with plain ſtucco, to be a parallel caſe with that of one hung with pa- 
per or damaſk, and in which we limited him to the uſe of a ſimple Chim— 
ney. Here the ſpace within the pannel over the Chimney being plain as 
the reſt of the wall, at the ſame time it admits the grace of this addi- 
tion, keeps up a fimilarity with the reſt, without any thing improper in 
itſelf ; but, in the other caſe, the great contralt in the colour and figures 
of the paper or ſilk would break in upon the intended compoſure of the 
whole, and the mouldings, whether in wood or ſtucco, wou'd appear to 
be {tuck on the paper, not to riſe from it, as they will certainly appear to 
do from ihe ſtucco wall. The upper part of the Chimney-piece, which 
in the caſe of our plain ſtucco wall ſhews itſelf only in what it is, that 
is, a light ornament continued from the lower work of the Chimney, 
will, where there is paper or ſilk, have the aſpect of a frame; and theſe 
will appear as pictures in it. All know how poor this mult look ; fince, 
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in the reality, what could be ſo mean as the thought of framing a piece 


of the hanging ? 

Indeed, if in a hung room it 1s intended to place a picture over the 
Chimney, the frame of it ſhould be ſeparate, and ſhould not riic from the 
Chimney-piece below : whereas in other inſtances, where the continued 
Chimney-piece is proper, nothing is fo elegant as to make 1ts upper work 
ſerve as a frame for ſome elegant piece of painting. In this juſt examina- 
tion we ſee, what might have appeared as an objection to our general rule, 
ſtrengthens and ſupports it; and although in a plain ſtucco-room a conti- 
nued Chimney-piece is proper, yet in one hung it is perfectly wrong. 


Of Juiting the Uryitr Work 7 the Room. 


It appears that in all rooms, except ſuch as are hung, a continued 
Chimney piece may be allowed. In moſt it will be found more proper 
than a ſimple one; and in the more richly furniſhed apartments altogether 
neceſſary. We are about to conlider the manner of accommodating the 
upper part of ſuch a Chimney to the room: but we muſt here cenſure 
ſome modern works; and, without naming the workmen, caution our 
ſtudent againſt their errors, There have been ſome who have entertained 
a confuſed ſenſe of the neceſſity of this great article, the conforming the 
Chimney-piece (when, from being carcied to ſuch a height, it becomes 
ſo conſpicuous a part of the room) to the other ornaments. But the ju- 
dicious reader will allow, that we have uſed a gentle term in calling theſe 
only confuſed notions, when he ſees in what manner they have brought. 
them into execution. In a room where the doors are decorated with an 
order, this idea of corteſpondence of parts has carried them to the pla- 
cing coupled columns upon the Chimney piece in the continued or upper 
part of the work; reſting upon a mantle-piece, which is ſupported by a 
ſcroll. It ee one of the decoration of thoſe theatres, where a Ca- 
riatic is ſupported by an Tonic column, and that reſts upon a bracket. 
There is in this the double abſurdity of placing the columns without ſup- 
port, and of giving them n thing to carry, They appear monſtrous, be- 
cauſe they are urfinithed : they are too bulky, and too prominent for the 
place ; and nothing can be more prepoſterous than this uſe of them. So 


far may error, in attempting what ſhould ſeem right, carry thoſe whole 


minds have not imbibed the true principles of the ſcience. 

A correſpondence of parts is indeed the firſt principle of ornament ; 
but, before a man pretends to uſe this, he muſt know what parts ſhould 
correſpond, or the attempt will only ſerve to betray him into abſurdity. 
The ornaments of doors, and thoſe of the Chimney, ſhould certainly 
correſpond ; and we haye before directed in what manner. But there is a 
place for every ornament ; and, when it is out of that, it becomes a de- 

fect 
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fect, and not a beauty. When an order is employed in decorating a door, 
there ſhould alſo be columns in the conſtrudtion of the Chimney- piece; 
but they muſt be placed in the lower part: not in the upper. They 
muſt be upon the ground, not in the air. It is their natural poſition to 
reſt upon the ground; and he who takes them aut of that place in a 
Chimney- piece, is commonly guilty of an abſurdity. When there are 
columns below in their proper place it is ſtill wrong to add any above; 
for they are not of the nature of thoſe decorations which ſhould have place 
there. They are too maſſy and uncouth. But if this placing them in 
the upper work, over others in the lower, be wrong, the abſurdity is ten- 
fold in thole inſtances we have named, where there is only the common 
ornament below: it would be as proper to ſtick them againſt the walls in 
ether parts of the room. as 

When the correſpondence of ornaments requires columns at the Chim- 
ney, let them always be placed as we have directed in treating of that ar- 
ticle. In that caſe they reſt upon the hearth, and they ſupport the man- 
tle- piece. This is natural ; and ſo is the continued work above them ;. 
more natural than in any other cafe, becauſe they afford it a juſt and pro- 
per ſupport. It is this part of the Chimney that muſt correſpond with 
the doors, and the ornament above is to agree with that of the other fi- 
niſhings of like height. Theſe are mouldings of wainſcot, or pannels 
of ſtucco, or the like diviſions. It is with theſe the eye compares this 
upper part; and, while it correſponds with theſe in the natute of its or- 
naments, the ſhape and place, for in both theſe articles it differs from all, 
will ſufficiently vary the whole. | 

What we have obſerved with reſpe& to columns, holds univerſally in 
regard to the other ornaments of doors. The lower part of the Chimney 
ought always to hold a correſpondence with them. This muſt not be ſo 
ſervile as to copy the parts or particular mouldings: but as we have di- 
rected, that when one of the orders is employed upon a door, another 
order ſhould be uſed for the Chimney; upon the ſame principle we add, 
that whatever kind of ornaments are placed about the door, ſomething 
of the ſame kind muſt be done in the lower part of the Chimney. Ot- 
ten this is to be carried through a great part of the lower work; but it is 
enough if the eye perceive it in the inner edge of the whole, or in any 
other conſpicuous part. As this portion of the Chimney- piece is to be 

an improved reiemblance of the door-caſes, in the ſame manner the upper 
work is to bear a hkeneſs in all its parts to the finiſhings of the reſt of the 
room; but it is to be enriched beyond them. 

The form it muſt carry will be that of a compartment, determined in 
breadth by the lower part of the Chimney, and in the height by the lofti- 
nels of the room. When the lower work of the Chimney is narrow; 
leſs labour ſhould be employed upon the upper, for it will ſhare the nar- 
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rowneſs of the bottom, and he incapable from thence of great dignity. 
Therefore, when the young architect ſees a room that, from its other fi- 
niſhings, will require a rich continued Chimney. piece, let him ſet out 
with giving it a ſufficient extent in breadth below. On this abſolutely 
depends tl breadth of the upper work, and conſequently its dignity, 


Of the UPPER WORK. 

The ſtudent who underſtands the deſign and nature of the continuation 
of a Chimney- piece; where to ule it, and in what manner and degree to 
adapt its ornaments to the particular purpoſe, may proceed to the deſign- 
ing its ſeveral parts. How far the conſtruction of the lower part of the 


Chimney is concerned in this, we have ſhewn. A continuation of or- 


nament may be carried up from any Chimney-piece whatſocver, the due 
care being taken to adapt it to the proper form of that lower, part: and 
conſequently, if that be proper, the whole will be of the ſame character. 
This may at any time be done occaſionally ; but we adviſe otherwiſe, 
We wou!d not have our ſtudent delign his Chimney, and then think of 
an upper part for it; but forming the whole as one work, and keeping in 


his eye all the parts while he is making the ngure of each, he will that 


way alone render it compleat and uniform. 


If he deſign an Upper Work of ſlight conſtruction, let him make the 
lower part alſo of the lighter kind; but where he intends a great deal of 
ornament above, the firſt care muſt be for a ſufficient ſolidity and decora- 
tion below : the general conſtruction of the Chimney being the ſame when 
it is thus continued to the height of the room, and when it terminates at 
the mantle- piece, or its finiſhing courſe, we ſha!l not repeat any thing 
here of the rules already laid down for its conſtruction ; but, ſuppoling 
a Chimney- piece of the common kind, and of moderate expence, to be 
the lower part, conſider the lighter and leis expenſive Upper Work ſuited 
to it. This Upper Work naturally repreſents a kind of frame; but it is 


not to be placed directly upon the mantle-piece, for in that cate it would 


be either of an enormous height in proportion to the breadth, or it would 
not reach toward the cicling in the manner which is the true purpoſe of 


theſe conitructions. Therefore upon the mantle-piece let there be raiſed 


a courſe, pedeſtal high in proportion to the other parts of the Chimney. 
Let the outline of this be in the perpendicular, the fame with that of the 
ide of the Chimney- piece, not the extent of the mantle- piece. I hus it 
will ſcem ſupported by the ſide-work of the Chimney, and conſequently 
in a condition to ſupport the reſt of the work, | 

Let this have its proper diſtinctions cf baſe, die, and cap; and let there 


be ſome flight ornament of ſculpture at thoſe diviſions. Upon this is to 


be railed the Upper work, whole height muſt be governed by that of the 
| room, 
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room, and its form a ſquare, or long ſquare. In this, when rightly con- 
ſtructed, there will be always ſome proper reſetnblance of the ſtructure of 
the Chimney. Thus let the ſtudent begin, by raiſing from the extreme 
edge of the pedeſtal a perpendicular line, which will form the verge of a 
ſide correſponding each way with that of the Chimney- piece below; only 
that it muſt be narrower, becauſe the Upper Work muſt always ſeem 
lighter than that below. Theſe two ſides are to ſupport a cornice in the 
manner of another mantle-piece, and from the middle part of this is to be 
raiſed a pediment. 'This compleats the outline of the work : it may be 


made entire; but that is not right, becauſe it gives an aſpect of weight 


improper for an ornament that ſtands ſo high. | 

Of the two forms of the pediment, it may be either pointed or round ; 
but whenever it is made entire, the pointed form ſhould be preferred, 
becauſe of the two it is lighteſt. This is a conſtruction however which 
the judicious eye will always diſlike ; and there is not only more propriety, 
but more room for ornaments in a broken or open pediment. Let this be 
a determined point, that the pediment be open ; and the lighter the work, 
the more neceſſity there is of its being ſo. As to the two forms, they 
are directed by the ſame rule. The rounded pediment 1s heavier, as well 
when open as entire ; and therefore it (ſhould always be kept for the Chim- 
ney-pieces which have the heavieſt ornaments; and the pointed for the 
lighter. The difference between theſe two kinds, in appearance of weight, 
is much greater when they are broken in this kind of work, than when 
they are entire; for the broken-pointed pediment ends at the abrupt line: 
but when the rounded or arched pediment is broken, the inner members 
are to be rolled in ſpirally; and this, at the {ame time that it is a great 
ornzment, is an indication of weight, which we have directed the ſtudent 
to avoid, even 1n appearance, in the conſtruction of the upper part of the 
preſent work. The ſtudent who has uſed his pencil as thus far directed, 


has now the outline of his whole work upon paper: a pedeſtal continued 


over the mantle-piece of a common Chimney ſuppotts two narrow tides ; 
theſe are crowned with a handſome cotnice, and from the midſt of that 
riſes a broken- pointed pediment. ; 

Of: the DECORAT1ON Ss. 


This is the field, of which his genius is to make the moſt by the addi- 


tion of ornament: and his judgment is to diſcloſe itſelf in forming that 


ornament of a proper kind, ſuch as will beſt ſuit a Chimney. Now, al- 
though the ſides he has raiſed can very well ſupport all that is above them; 
yet the cornice having the air of another mantle piece, will very well 
bear the appearance of farther ſupport from a couple of ſcrolls ; thele 
may be decorated, each with an acanthus leaf falling down them, which 

will 
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will diſplay itſelf very happily, becauſe of their waved outline; and in 
the broken pediment may be placed a vaſe : thus the larger and more ob- 
vious articles of ornament are laid in, and for all that can be added ſculp- 
ture anſwers the purpoſe.” We have declared againſt heavy ornaments in 
places ſo railed as the top of a continued Chimney- piece; but as the cor- 
nice in this caſe has the ſtrength of a couple of iciolls, as brackets, the 
vaſe, though heavier than we ſhould otherwiſe chuſe, will have the ap- 
pearar.ce of a ſupport. The ſides terminated at the top by thele ſcrolls, 
muſt not, in a Chimney of any tolerable degree of ornament, be left 
lain. 
l It will be eaſy to mark out 2 long compartment in euch by ſculpture, 
continued within a ſmall diſtance of the two other ſides and bottom: at 
the top of theſe two lines may join the ſcroll; and from the bottom of 
that ornament may be dropt a light feſtoon almoſt to the bottom. This 
will give ſufficient beauty to the ſides, and the pannel marked in as juſt 
directed, will ſeem a frame to it. The vaſe may alſo be loaded with 
fruit and flowers; and theſe may be ſuffered to run over on each ſide in a 
light feſtoon, continued in a bended line each way to the angle made by 
the inſide of the pediment and the cornice. 

Thus a good form of a continued work is laid in; but there is too 
much vacancy within. It is intended that the ſpace ſhall be large, but it 
is now too large. The deſigner muſt reduce it; and the means of this 
will compleat the ornaments. Let him place within this a kind of frame; 
let the ſides of it join the inner edge of the two upright parts Which ſup- 
port the cornice, At their tops let them riſe to the cornice, and at their 
bottoms reſt upon the pedeſtal raiſed over the mantle-piece : thus let the 
two ſides of the intended frame fill the ſpace, but let the outline of each 
of the ends recede a little from the inner line of the cornice at top, and 
from the cap of the pedeſtal at the bottom. This will have a double ad- 
vantage: it will at once give a relief and lightneſs to the general work, 
and a ſwelling to the corners that will be very agreeable. 

This frame, for ſuch a work of moderate expence as we here intend, 
may conſiſt of an outer and an inner moulding, ornamented with light 
ſculpture; and the middle ſpace with fret. The corners, which ſwell 
up and down, may receive a role, or other flower; and thus the frame is 
compleated ; the ſpace is reduced to a moderate proportion, and all ap- 
pears uniform and rational. If any thing more be intended, it muſt be 
given by ſome additional ſculpture. The cornice and its pediment are the 
proper ſcenes for this : their mouldings will receive the ornaments of the 
chiſſel, and ſhew them very conipicuouſly. This done, the only blank 
will appear in the face of the pedeſtal, which riſes from the mantle-piece, 
and ſupports the upper work; and it will be eaſy to diſpoſe upon that any 
lighter or richer ornament, according to the occaſion, - | / 
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Of the richer continued CHIMNEVY-PIEer. 


We have faid already, that a due breadth is effential to dignity in the 
upper werk of theſe Chimaies; therefore let him begin by deſigning a 
Chimney of due extent below; and, as there cannot be this needful 
dignity without fome weight, let him give the lower part a ſolidity to 
ſupport it. In this view, when he has deſigned the lower part in the 
uſual way, let him add breadth to its outline, and ſolidity with ornament. 


/ the ORNAMENTS. 


Feſtoons on the fides of the Chimney are the principal ornaments of 
the lower parts; Let them be made rich, and wrought with large flow- 
ers. Let the moulding of the inner part be alſo decorated with ſome 
ſculpture, and no more will be required in this place. The mouldings, 
and other parts of the Chimney- piece below, muſt thus be enriched by 
proper ſculpture, that they may correſpond with the work above. The 
particular directions on this head need not be repeated here, as they are 
to be found in treating of plain or ſimple Chimney- pieces. The upper 


work is the proper buſineſs of this place, and to that the ſtudent is now 


to raiſe his imagination. He has the form of a frame, ſupporting a cor- 
nice, and upon that an open pediment; he is to fill the open ſpace left 


there, and to give ſomething correſpondent to it below, and he is to en- 


rich the frame. | : 
Theſe ate the three points. And with regard to the firſt or moſt eſ- 


ſential, the proper direction is, that whatever be placed in that opening, 


be light, The frame in this eaſe ſupports the cornice on which the pe- 
diment is raiſed, without the afliſtance of two regular ſides, therefore 
leſs weight muſt be added, becauſe the ſupport is leſs. A vaſe, though 
proper there, would have an aſpect of too much weight here; and nothing 
is ſo proper as a ſhield, ſurrounded with fome looſe ornament. This, 
with a ſufficient bigneſs, will have little weight, and there may fall from 
its tides,” as from the top of the vaſe, feſtoons of flowers; thele may ei- 
ther be laſt upon the flat ef the cornice, or continued to the angle, at 
the pleaſure of the ſculptor ; it is indifferent in point of propriety, 

Let our deſigner now review his drawing; he will fee that the com- 
mon ornaments of the tablet over the centre of the fice-place, and the 
ſhield at top, give an air of nakedneſs to the bottom of the frame. 
This muſt not be ſuffered in a piece of work intended to be ſo orna- 
mental; ſome figure mult be conſidered to fill it. The ſtudent has the 
whole range of nature. for his ſcope and compaſs, and from among the 
animal kind may ſelect what he pleaſes. A baſe may ſupply the place, 
or any form of a living creature; but thole figures are mult proper in 
which there is the greateſt freedom. 
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Thus much finiſhed, there is only the conſideration of the frame, and - 
its ornament is eaſily appropriated. Phe outſide ſhould be enriched with 
large and bold ſculpture, and the inner moulding ſhould be wrought with 
care. From the ſquare of the upper corner there may fall a ſcroll and 
feſtoon fideways ; theſe will finiſh the deſign. They muſt be light, be- 
cauſe there is little ſpace for them; but they will have a very good ef- 
fect ; for, beſide the filling a very diſagreeable blank, the ſcrolls, ſmall 
as they are, will yet have an aſpect of ſupporting the ſquare corners 
which hold up the cornice, OATS 


Of imple CH1MNEvY-PIECES, with various ORNAMENTS. 


The ſtudent knows we underſtand, by a ſimple Chimney, one which 
terminates at the mantle-piece, and is the proper kind for a parlour that 
is hung with paper. It is not limited to this alone, but may be a fit or- 
nament in any room not of the moſt magnificent kind ; but the propri- 
ety is in the uſe we have named. Variety of forms and ornaments muſt 
be conſidered by the architect for this purpoſe ; and to thoſe we have 
given, we ſhall now add ſome others. F 

We will ſuppoſe a plain and not large room is hung, and is to have a 
Chimney ſuited to it; the orders we will ſuppoſe are by the proprietor 
excluded, and perhaps, by a regular conſideration, the room not being 
of magnificence to renew them. The owner is tired of the ſame dull 
repetition he ſees in common rooms; and he deſires, though, without 
a great expence, to have ſomething handſome and new. Thus much 
preſumed, let the deſigner mark in his whole ſpace of extent for the in- 


tended Chimney, and within that outline let him thus begin the con- 


ſtruction of the ſeveral parts. From the hearth let him raiſe a bold 
ſquare plinth to the meaſure of the outliee, and ſomewhat bickward, 
Juſt within this, and more projecting forward, let him raiſe another 
plinth of the ſame height, and ſomewhat more in breadth. © Theſe are 
the proper foundations of the work. Upon the inner plinth, on each 
ſide, let him raiſe a plain perpendicular piece, with a handſome mould- 
ing on the inner edge, and a ſlip of plain marble within that: let the 
reſt of theſe two ſides be perfectly plain, and for the top lay on ſuch ano- 
ther piece, terminated by a moulding inward ; and for the reſt admitting 
no ornament but a good poliſh, 

Thus is laid the toundation of cur Chimney-piece ; this is the fimpleſt 
and plaineſt form in which ſuch a piece of work could be conſtructed 
for theſe three parts make a kind of Chimney-piece alone: and from this 
the ſtudent may learn, that the happieſt ornaments are thoie added to 
plain propriety. On the outer plinth, which is placed ſomewhat back- 
ward, raiſe on each fide a ſcroll of the uſual form; let its head be level 

with 
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with the aperture of the Chimney, or lower edge of the upper-piece ; 
and let it here ſwell into roundneſs in the uſual way ; thence continuing 
hollow to the middle, and then ſwelling out a little again for the foot by 
way of ſupport. Upon the head of this ſcroll, on each fide, let a plain 
piece reſt, of the breadth of the upper piece of the frame, and let it 
have a moulding when it reſts upon the head of the ſcroll, which will 
anſwer exactly in this diſpoſition to the moulding on the lower edge of 
this part. Thus is the Chimney carried in a plain way (for we ſhall 
" ſpeak of its few ornaments afterwards) up to the due height of the frame; 
and upon the level top of it is to reſt the mantle-piece, This muſt be 
correſpondent to the lower part ; that is, it muſt be handſome without 
great expence, and ſingular without abſurdity. | ; 
We have contrived for a various projection of the parts in the bring- 
ing forward of the ſides; it will be well to make it conſiſt only of a 
freeze and cornice ; the plain upper piece of the frame, and the correſ- 
pondent ſmall piece over the ſcrolls, ſtanding to the eye in the place of 
an architrave. It will not be eaſy or proper to give the cornice any more 
than two projections; that is, its whole level face uniform, and the parts 
over the two ſcrolls receding. The propriety of rule tics us down to this ; 
but it is not ſo in the freeze; that, inſtead of three, may be made to 
conſiſt of ſeven parts; and though the projections are in reality but two, 
they will appear numerous from their alternate mixture, and will have all 
the force and charm of variety. The two ſides project beyond the ſcrolls. 
Let a piece of the ſame breadth be continued over theſe, and let it pro- 
ject to their level; let the whole freeze beſide be of the level of the piece 
above the ſcroll, and in the center let there be a tablet projecting to the 
level of the top pieces over the ſides. This will give the appearance of 
ſeven different projections, though in reality there are only two, ſince no 
two that ſtand together are alike. Indeed they may at the pleaſure of 
the architect be carried farther, for the tablet in the middle may have a 


projection different from that of the pieces over the ſides; and the 


parts of the freeze over the ſcrolls may recede deeper than the common 


courſe of the freeze. This is in the pleaſure of the architect; but we 


adviſe the former method, that the whole plain courſe of the freeze be 
of the ſame level, and the projections be equal. | 


Let the deſigner beſtow a due attention upon this part of the work, for 


it is all that requires invention, the cornice demanding no particular 
thought fer its conſtruction. Of the ornaments we ſhall ſpeak leparate- 
ly, fo that all we have further to conſider is the cornice, in whoſe form 
there need be nothing particular, nor is any other care required than to 
ſtop the plain force with a ſharp edge, where it terminates at the receſs 
over the ſcrolls, and to work the ſeveral mouldings with truth. 


Of 
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Of the ORNAMENTS. 


Theſe moſt regard the freeze, and, of all its parts, the central tablet 
is the principal; that will attract the eye firſt, and detain it longeſt, and 
* conſequently upon that it is needful to beſtow the greateſt attention. With 
reſpect to its form, that of an oblong ſquare would firſt come into the. 
architect's thought, but ſomething may properly be added to it. The 
freeze cannot be very deep in a Chimney-piece of this kind; and, as it 
is proper to give a conſpicuous air to the ornament of this.part, nothing 
can be more judicious than to drop it into the upper member of the 
frame. The whole tablet may be let into this upper piece of the frame, 
but it will then appear heavy. It will look like a botch, and {ſeem to ſay 
the freeze was ill conſtructed for its ornaments. This muſt be avoided 
by all means, for as it is fit the architect ſhould in his own mind lay the 
plan for the whole together, it is alſo fit that the eye ſhould diſcoyer at 
once that there had been ſuch a contrivance. To this purpoſe,. in the 
preſent inſtance, let the tablet drop into the upper member of the frame 
only in the middle, the two ſide parts being of the breadth of the freeze. 
This will give the tablet itſelf a more handſome ſhape than that of a 
plain ſquare, and will ſuit it very happily to receive the ornament that is 
moſt proper for it. This may be of various kinds, but there is none ſo 
fit as a head; and as this will fill the deeper ſpace, and leave almoſt a ne- 
ceſſity of ſhort feſtoons on the two ſides where the tablet is leſs deep, 
the two faces moſt happily ſuited to. the purpoſe are thoſe of Bacchus or 
Flora, Round the one may be an intermingled wreath of grapes and 
foliage among the hair, which may run off each fide to fill the narrower 
part of the tablet with a fruit-feſtoon, and round the other a wreath of 
roſes and anemonies, which may in the ſame manner be continued into 
that vacant part. Pomona may take the place of Bacchus, but the 
fruits are properly of the larger kind ; or Ceres may be placed inſtead of 
Flora, but her ornaments are leſs elegant. One of theſe, after all con- 
fideration, will be found the beſt, Where there is a plain tablet, an 
Apollo's head is very proper, becauſe of the rays ; but it would be irre- 

gular here. 

The tablet thus covered, the two ſpaces on each fide of it come under 
conſideration, Theſe are oblong, and of moderate breadth ; they will 
receive very happily a cornucopia in each. As the tablet is crowded with 
flowers and fruit to the edges, let the naked ends of the horns come to 
that part; and as 1t will be proper to give ſome peculiar ornament to the 
piece over each fide which terminates the ſpace, that will not be of the 
flower or fruit kind; the broad mouth of the horn may each way ter- 
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minate a little ſhort of that, and pour out every way its fruit and other 
treaſures, The ſtudent will ſee, that, in the decoration of this freeze, 
we ſtudy diverſity as well as beauty. Hitherto the ſeveral parts are ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed from one another: the face in the center is well ſur- 
rounded with fiowers ; the curled ends of the horns come near that, and 
ſeparate to a ſufficient diſtance the treaſures they pour out at the other end 
of the ſpace. The piece over the fide, which ſeparates this from the ſmall 
receding part of the freeze over each ſcroll, may be decorated with a ra- 
diant ſtar; and then, in that receding part, it will be very proper to place 
a bunch of grapes, or ſome other conſpicuous cluſter of fruits. Indeed, 
if a Bacchus's head be placed on the tablet, we by all means recommend 
grapes here, preferably to any other ornament ; and, on the ſame account, 
if the head were a Flora, we ſhould adviie the placing on the parts a roſe, 
or ſome other conſpicuous and large flower ; for the diſtance between this 
part and the tablet, with the ſeveral intervening objects ſufficiently pre- 
vent it being conſidered as a repetition ; and, when that danger is not in 
the way, there is a happineſs inſtead of a fault in this method, becauſe it 
continues the ſubject ; and there is a pleaſure in ſeeing under what variety 
the tame thought and deſign may be preſerved. The principal affair of 


the freeze being thus determined, litile is required for the decoraticn of 
the other parts. The ſcrolls muſt have their common ſpiral upon the 


ſhoulder; and as the only vacant ſpace will then be in the fide under the 
volute of that part, a large flower may very happily be placed there, from 


which there may be dropped a light and ſmall feſtoon. All that need be 


done farther, is the decorating ſome of the mouldings with ſculpture. 
The cornice will be the principal ſcene of this decoration ; and as it is 


moſt in ſight, there will be propriety in giving it the greater ſhare of theſe: 
ornaments, The moulding that furrounds the frame on the inſide of 


the Chimney may allo have the fame decoration, 


Of MARINE CHIMNEY-PLIECE, 


By this term is meant a Chimney- piece, all the ornaments of which: 
are taken from Marine, or ſea ſubjects. Jheſe are in themſelves ex- 
tremely numerous, full of beauty, and full of variety. The whole ſcope 
and feries of them are in the choice of the architect on ſuch an occalion ;. 
and his judgment is to difplay itſelf in a proper choice among the multi- 


plicity ot forms, and a juſt affortment and continuation of thoſe he chooſes. 
The firit direction we {hall give the young architect on this head, is to re- 


view the variety of nature, and take his choice among them. Let him 


not limit his fancy by the ſmail number that have been uſed by others: 
there are not only more, but better. The architects of the preſent time 


do not ſufficiently ſtudy nature; and it is in the works alone of thoſe who. 
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have proſeſſediy treated of theſe ſubjects, that he who would be eminent 
in this part of his buſineſs muſt ſtudy the means. This path'rightly fol- 
lowed, there will he a ſource of beauty and variety opened, that no prac- 
tice can exheuſt; and from ſuch ſtores, not on the imitation of the works 
of others, we would have the architect go upon the deſign of this 
Chimney. | 

Let him, as uſual, mark in a general outline to circumſcribe the com- 
paſs it ſhould fill; and within .this, upon the level of the hearth, let 
him firſt raiſe two ſmall plinths, as in the preceding deſign ; only that 
here the greater one being deſtined for the ſupport of the ornamented pert, 
muſt be conſiderably larger than the other, On the firſt of theſe let him 
raiſe two perpendicular fides, confiſting only of a few large mouldings, 
with a flat ledge within them; and upon theſe let there reſt a third piece 
of the ſame kind and form. This makes what may be called the frame 
of the Chimney-work ; and about this are to be diſpoſed the ornaments, 
Upon the ſecond, or brozder plinth, on each fide, which are to recede a 
little for the advantage of light and ſhade, let him raiſe two flat and up- 
right pieces; to be the field, whereon to place the ornaments. Theſe are 
to terminate, as the ſcroll in the other deſign, at the height of the open- 
ing of the Chimney ; and they are there to be crowned each with its head 
of mouldings, Theſe may be more conſiderable than thoſe of the other 
Chimney-piece, becauſe the pieces which they terminate are the moſt 
conſiderable part. 

Thus is the body of the Chimney- piece to be deſigned ; and upon this 
level top made by the frame, and the outſide pieces, is to be raiſed the 
mantle-piece. This is to conſiſt of a freeze and cornice ; and for the re- 
ception of the intendei ornaments, the freeze muſt be broad. Thus is 
finiſhed the plain form of the mantle-piece, and its ſupport. The Chim- 
ney- piece finiſhed thus perfectly plain, would be of no diſagreeable form; 
but we propoſe to enrich it with very elegant, though not expenſive, 
ornaments. 


br - 


Cf the Decorations of this CHtMNEv-Pigce. 


There are two parts in this work allotted for the reception of orna- 
14 ment, the flat pieces carved up the ſides, and the freeze under the corner 
1 of the mantle- piece. In theſe pieces the center of the freeze is under- 
ſtood to be the point of principal ornament: it is there the tablet is placed 
in thoſe Chimney pieces which receive that addition; and in others the 
1 principal figure naturally takes its place where ſuch a tablet would ſtand. 
1 The molt natural, as well as the moſt common ornament in this place, is 
1 a head of ſome kind; and the reſt of the freeze is uſually, and not un- 
gracetully, filled with a couple of feſtoons that rite from it. We are not 

in 
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in this inſtance about to prevent the ſtudent from following the courſe of 
cuſtom, but would have him compoſe his ſeſtoons of ſuch Tubjects as arc 
moſt ſuited to, the occaſion, and chuſe his head from thoſe kinds which 
have correſpondence with the reſt. In general, ſeſtoons are made of flow- 
ers and fruits; and the head, placed as a decoration to the Chimney-piece, 
js that of ſome heathen deity. Neptune's head might anſwer in this 
place, or that of a ſea-nymph; but the firſt would be too courſe for the 
work, and the latter might be miſunderſtood. It will therefore be molt 
proper to place there the head of ſome large fiſh ; not of the ſhark, be- 
cauſe the armour of its mouth naturally creates terror ; but that of ſome 
more inoffenſive kind, the whale, or the figure heralds give of the dolphins. 

Theſe will not fail to pleaſe every eye, when the reſt of the Chimney 
is decorated in the intended manner; but if either of theſe ſuit the taſte 
of the architect, he may give a figure from fancy, only taking care that 
it reſemble ſo much a fiſh's head, that every eye may diſtinguiſh that it is 
deſigned for one. This principal figure being placed in the centre of the 
freeze, the two ſides are to be filled with feſtoons. Let the architect 
form a general outline of theſe, marking their breadth ; and let him bring 
each from one ſide of the head; and, after dropping it down in the mid- 
dle, let him raiſe up the other end to the top of the freeze at its extre- 
mity. This is to be the courſe of the feſtoon ; but with reſpect to its 
parts, they ſhould be correſpondent to the general deſign, and made of 
ſhells. Of theſe the ſea affords a variety altogether endleſs ; and among 
them are a thouſand different forms,which may be happily twiſted together 
in this deſign. The body of the feſtoon may be thus diverfified with the 
figures of the ſhells; and the pearl-oyſter being introduced among the reſt, 
may ſcatter over the edge its glittering treatures. The ſides are to be de- 
corated with the ſame kind of ſubjects: but as they have a different di- 
rection, thoſe objects may be placed in a various manner. At the top of 
each may very properly be placed a ſcallop, and from its baſe may hang 
a feſtoon of other ſhells : theſe may be choſen ſo as to diverſify the whole 
by their unlikelineſs to others, as well as to exhibit a pleaſing number of 
forms: and upon the plinth of this piece may reſt a large conch, turning 


up its wide and open mouth, as if gaping for the dropping feſtoon, loaded 


with ſmaller ſhells, and ſcattered pearls, as in the freeze. 

There will remain a ſquare piece undecorated at the top of each-of theſe 
ſides above their mouldings, and upon a level with the freeze. This will 
admit a peculiar beauty, by means of the diverſity of light and ſhade af- 
forded by its receding ; and in this ſhould alſo be placed one large ſhell. 
For the reſt nothing can be added, but ſculpture to the mouldings; and 
this we adviſe not to be too laviſhly allowed them. They ſhould not be 
left altogether plain, becauſe the quantity of work upon the ſides requires 
ſome decoration in theſe parts; but neither ſhould the chiſſel be allowed 
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to reſt too long upon them. They ſhould not be plain, becauſe that 

would ill agree with the reſt; and they ſhould not be much adorned, be- 

cauſe the eye is intended to be detained but little upon them: the peculiar 

ornaments of the ſides being the intended objects of the attention. Lit- 

tle necd be ſaid with regard to the tnaterials of which this Chimney ſhould 

be made. The quantity of ornament, and its nature, require, that there 
ſhould be no confuſion in the lights and ſhadows. This dec]:res a marble 

of one colour to be the only kind fit for the purpoſe ; and of thele forts 
there is none ſo proper as the plain white. 


Of a ſmall CHIMNEV-PiECEH with Scuiptured Mouldings. 


The laſt defign was of a kind where the beauty of the work reſults 
from the variety of added ornaments. What we are here to treat of has 
its elegance from a plainer, more familiar, and leſs expenſive ſource; 
and yet in many caſes is full as pleaſing. That was fit for particular pur- 
poſes; for the ſtudy of an admirer, or the library of a naturaliſt, where 
it might ſtand independant of every thingelſe, and yet be ſure to pleaſe. 
It could not fail to affect the imagination by its novelty, nor to pleaſe by 
the variety of its ornaments, and by the beauty of the ſingle figures, as 
well as by their diſpoſition. That which we here propoſe is one of a more 
generally uſeful kind; and we ſhall introduce the reader to it as to the 
others, by forming a ſuppoſition of its place and uſe. jo 

A parlour, we will ſuppoſe, is to be decorated with Sculptured Mould- 
ings upon wainſcot pannels, and a Chimney is to be ſuited to it in point 
of expence and figure. This mult have the ſame kind of decorations, and 
its ornaments of a higher order, Whatever be allowed in this way, muſt 
not be repugnant to it. This is the kind of work we propole here; and 
the ſtudent muſt thus defign it. Columns would be too noble, and they 
would not ſuit the room : fanciful ornaments are not to be received, be- 
caule the reſt of the finithings are of a plain, though handſome, kind; 
and the deſigner has only the form of a common Chimney-piece in his 
power, and can uſe nothing fo well as icrolls to ſupport the mantle-piece. 
Let him maik a general outline for the whole, and then conſider its fource 
of ornament. | 

As many things are with-held, he is to make the moſt of thoſe which 
are free to him: and let him firſt conſider the advantages that may ariſe 
from light and ſhadow, Let him, upon the level of the hearth, lay in 
three ſquare plinths ; the inner one largeſt, and moſt forward, and the 
other two gradually ſmaller, and gradually receding. Thus there will be 
the foundation of three general projections in the upper work; and, in 
the principal of theſe, there may, from its breadth, be ſome other varia- 
tions of the fame kind, Let him now begin with the inner plinth, and 
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raiſe upon it on each ſide a perpendicular, formed of three pieces, in three 
different projections; that which recedes moſt being inward. Theſe 
raiſed, let there be laid over them a third of the ſame form. This as in 
the preceding inſtances, makes the frame or firſt work of the Chimney. 
Over this let him deſign the flat plate as a freeze ; and then beginning 
from the bottom again, let him raiſe his ſecond perpendicular piece. This, 
from the decreaſed bigneſs of the plinth, 'will be narrower than the for- 
mer, and it muſt be terminated at the top by a handſome ſcroll, whoſe 
head muſt be on a level with the top of the freeze. The third perpen- 
dicular is now to be raiſed upon the moſt backward plinth ; and this muſt 
be according to that part narrower than either of the others; and muſt 
terminate plain at the ſame height with the head of the ſcroll and the 
freeze. Thus there will be a regular extended ſurface, upon which our 
ſtudent is to deſign the cornice for his mantle-piece; in which his care 
muſt be, to ſtrike the ſeveral parts and mouldings with truth, according 
to the directions given before under their various heads. Thus will rite 
the whole form and figure of a Chimney- piece; and, to finiſh it to the 
purpoſe we have here propoſed, there will require only a natural ſucceſſion 


of ornaments along the parts and places where they will be molt con- 
ſpicuous. 


Of the DxcoraTiOoNSs of ſuch a CHIMNEY. 


The purpole being to ſuit this Chimney-piece to a room where the 
mouldings of the wainſcot are carved, the mouldings here muſt have the 
ſame ornament. There will be two upon the inner form of the Chimney- 
piece, which will very properly receive the chifſel ; and theſe being 
ſeparated by a broad-piece, which is plain, may be enriched as highly 
as the artiſt pleaſes. The beauty of the mouldings will be ſeen diſtinctly, 
if ſeparated by this plainneſs ; but when there is ſculpture in this inter- 
mediate part, the eye is loſt and bewildered, and ſees nothing diſtinctly. 
The mouldings of the cornice are next: to theſe there 1s to be allowed a 
great deal of ſculpture. It is the moſt conſpicuous part, and for that 
reaſon demands to be made the moſt elegant. It is alſo upon a level with 
the eye ſtanding, and will be conſidered more naturally than ary other 
part in the ſame view with thoſe mouldings of the wainſcot, with which 
it is the art of the Architect to make it correſpond. The great judgment 
will be, in this place, to throw in the needſul quantity of crnament with- 
out confuſion, The great beauty of carved mouldings is to be ſeen diſ- 
tinct. To this purpoſe nothing is ſo uſeful as the intervention of plain 
parts. When the quantity of iculpture required does not admit of that 
relief to the eye, the greateſt care muſt be in varying the kind of ſculp- 
ture on the ſeveral parts, ſo that the difference of the figure in the ſeveral 
members may occaſion the eye to ſee them all diſtintly. The mouldings 
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thus decorated, there remains but little to the finiſhing this piece. Two 
parts alone are vacant that would bear ornament; theſe are the freeze, 
and the two upright pieces, which are terminated by the ſcrolls. 

In the freeze the ornament muſt not be heavy, yet it mult be conſpi- 
cuous. The head of ſome heathen. deity, crowned with a wreath of 
flowers, will very well anſwer the purpoſe in the centre; and from this, 
on each ſide, muſt be continued a feſtoon of large looſe work, nearly to 
the extremes. The top of the ſcroll may very properly be ornamented 
with a ſcollop ſhell ; and its natural riches will be a fufficient decoration 
to the body of it. The bottom may be covered with the end of an 
acanthus leaf, and from this may drop a feſtoon of flowers : theſe muſt 
have a moderate projection, and the care of the deſigner ſhould be to 
form the feſtoon of ſuch as have no ſmall parts. The projection of the 
inner part will be ſome defence to it, but, notwithſtanding that, it is in 
a place where there is too much probability of accident. This is a thing 
that ought to be much more conſidered in ſculpture than it is. The 
place where the work is to ſtand ſhould be regarded, that the accidents 
may be foreſeen to which it is liable, and the parts compoſed accordingly, 
nothing tender being admitted where there muſt come violence. 

With regard to the materials of which this Chimney-piece ſhould be 
compoſed, the quantity of ſculpture determines that point. There is 
difficulty in ſo managing this in any manner, that the merit of the artiſt 
may not be loſt in the confuſion of the objects from their nearneſs ; and 
if a coloured or variegated marble were employed, that confuſion would 
be inevitable ; therefore plain white is fitteſt for this purpoſe. Indeed the 
univerſal rule ſuits well with nature; for as the variegated marbles do not 
advantageouſly admit ſculpture, neither do they require it, their mixture 
of tints giving them beauty of another kind. 


Of a CHIMNEY-PIECE for a RooM more enriched. 


We laft conſidered the kind of Chimney that would be proper for a 
room where the mouldings of the wainſcot pannels were decorated with 
ſculpture, without any other conſiderable addition; we ſhall carry our 
reader's imagination a little higher in the ſame way; and ſuppoſe, that 
beſide the ſculpture of the mouldings, the room has farther decoration of 
the ſame kind; the Chimney muſt be proportioned to this ; and we ſhall 
here conſider the form that will be moſt proper. The ſame general ſhape 


with the laſt muſt be right, becauſe the decorations of the room are of 


the ſame kind; but as there is more required in this caſe, there muſt be 
more extent for the reception of the ornament, This 1s the firſt princi- 
ple ; the Chimney-piece muſt be larger, and there muſt be a greater field 
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for decoration. The lights and ſhadows muſt be next conſidered, and, 
after the deſigner ſhall have drawn his general outline, he muſt begin to 
rovide for this by different projections. 

Three plinths, in different degrees of projection, he muſt firſt mark in, 
as in the preceding; but in theſe the third or moſt remote muſt ſhew it- 
ſelf between the firſt and ſecond very far back, and the middle one or 
ſecond muſt itſelf have a different projection, the middle of it ſtanding 
much forwarder than the two ſides. We ſhall ſhew the uſe of this in 
the ſuperſtructure; let the ſtudent begin here, and he will ſee the advan + 


tage in point of light and ſhadow, that muſt attend ſuch a mixed projec- 
tion of the ſeveral parts. Upon the firſt of theſe let him raiſe on each 


fide a perpendicular piece of its breadth terminated each way by a hand- 
ſome moulding ; and, laying another piece of the ſame form and compo- 
ſition over them, from one to the other, he will have then the frame, or 
firſt work of the Chimney. The ſecond piece, as we have named al- 
ready, is not to riſe cloſe to this; the third, coming behind it in form of 
a back pilaſter faſhion, is to ſeparate it a little, and there is then to be 
raiſed upon the middle or moſt projecting part of the bottom, a ſcabbard 
of that kind, which holds the figures of the termini; and from the 


hinder part of it, which projects leſs, let him raiſe a perpendicular piece, 


which 1s to ſerve as a back to the figure in the middle, and ſhall be all 
the way of equal breadth. We have before mentioned the continued 
piece of ſmalleſt projection, which, running behind this, ſerves as a back 
to the whole that is raiſed on the laſt mentioned plinth, and terminates 
pedeſtal-faſhion at the height of the firſt frame of the Chimney. Thus 
much prepared, the figure which is to riſe on the middle part of this 
ſecond plinth, and is to be the principal of the work, is to be deſigned. 
The back we have propoſed for this running of equal breadth up from 
the whole of this plinth, muſt cut through the mouldings of the pilaſ- 
ter back, and riſe to ſuch a height above them, that a plain piece being 
laid over the frame by way of freeze, its top ſhall be level with theirs. 


Theſe are uniformly to ſupport the cornice of the mantle-piece. We 


have directed the ſtudent to begin the form of a ſcabbard from the pro- 
jecting part of the middle plinth, equal to it in breadth at the baſe. 
The outline of this muſt be formed by two divergent lines, which wi— 
dening upwards, muſt a little above the lower moulding of general back 
unite with thoſe lines which form the particular back of. the figures 


drawn from the two ſides of this plinth, This will have a very happy 


effect. 
Now, directly under the mantle- piece let there be drawn a female face, 
crowned with a fancied head - dreſs, and ornamented with flowing hair. 


The neck and breaſt muſt be naked below this; and they will naturally 


enough 
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enough fill the ſquare piece, where the two lines which form the ſcab- 
bard are loſt. In this place is to begin the ſcabbard, and a little*foliage 
may very well riſe on each ſide, and in the middle drop lower, formin 
a kind of ornament above the ſides of the breaſt, and concealing the ſe- 
paration. Hence is to be continued the ſcabbard downwards; and this 
. thould in the preſent inſtance be decorated with a rich feſtoon for two- 
thirds of its length, and on the lower part covered with an acanthus 
leaf, raiſed for that purpoſe from the ſurface of the plinth. Over the 
head, and upon the flat piece, continued from one of them to the other, 
is to be carried he cornice, which projecting on each fide over the heads, 
and receding behind, will have a great deal of variety in light and ſhade ; 
and nothing will now be wanting but the ornaments. ” 


Of the ORNAMENTS of this CHIMNEY. 


It is intended in the original deſign of this Chimney, that it ſhall have 
a great deal of decoration, Heads placed above the ſcabbards in the mid- 
dle parts, are a great article of this elegance; and what remains to be 
done, is to give a proper decoration to the freeze, or flat piece, over the 
frame, and to add the advantage of ſculpture to the mouldings. In the 
center of this piece it will be right to place a tablet, as that addition never 
fails to give a look of finiſhing. In the centre of this is to be formed 
ſome large and conſpicuous ornament. It muſt not be a head in this 
Chimney-piece, becauſe that would be a repetition of what is already at 
the ſides. A ſhell will be very proper for the purpoſe, and as it ſnould 
be of ſome kind that ſpreads conſiderably without projection, none will 
be ſo fit as the ſcollop. For the conſtruction of this, we ſhall refer the 
ſculptor to an original much ſaperior to all the models of old Greece: 
let him lay before him, as he works, a natural ſcollop ſhell; and if he 
will with due attention follow the work of nature in the ſeveral ribs and 
furrows which her diſtinct and accurate hand has marked upon its ſur- 
face, he will command univerſal admiration. This is the everlaſting 
leſſon we give the ſculptor. Nature is in all theſe caſes ready at hand; 
and we ſhall not fear to tel] him, that as much praiſe may be obtained 
by mimicking a fingle ſhell, as by copying the BeJvidere Apollo. 

From each {ide of this ſhell ſhould be carried a feſtoon to fill the reſt 
of the tablet; and as nothing can ſo properly decorate the two ſpaces of 
the freeze on the two ſides of this tablet, there may be a great deal of 
merit in ſo diſpoſing the inner point of each, that although it be in reality 
diſtinct, it ſhall ſeem a continuation-each way of the feſtoon on the tablet. 
The remaining ornament of this Chimney-piece muſt depend upon the 
ſculpture of the mouldings ; and in this the fame care mult be taken, 
as In the preceding inſtance, that this be varied in ſo careful a manner, 

that 
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that the ſeveral parts tend to ſet off one another, not to confuſe the eye 


that is detained upon them. The great caution in this reſpect will be 
required at the cornice, for in that part the ſculpture will be cloſe. The 
two mouldings we have directed to be given to the three pieces which 
conſtitute the inner work or firſt frame, muſt be cut into a bold and 
ſtrong elegance of this kind; and as the ſeparation is conſiderable, we 
ſhall allow in this what we declared againſt in the other, that is, ſome 
ornament on the piece between. This muſt be light, and conſiſt of large 
parts, and by this means it will at once have an aſpect of diverſity, and 
will not confuſe the ſight. 


Of a CHIMNEV-PIECE ond WinpD-DIAL. 


We ſhall cloſe the article of Chimney- pieces with one of the continued 
kinds: in which, beſide the ſingularity, there is uſe, Every one knows, 
that from a vane at the top of a houſe, turning according to the courſe 
of the wind, a dial may be made, with its hand, which anſwering di- 
rectly to all the motions and changes above, ſhall point to thoſe diviſions 
on which are marked the ſeveral points of the compaſs. This is familiar 
to every one on the outſides of buildings, from that which is ſo wrought 
at Buckingham-houſe, now the queen's palace; but the molt uſeful me- 
thod is to place the dial within doors. Thoſe who are to go out of the 
houſe to know the courſe of the wind, may look at the vane itſelf ; but 


there is a great deal of convenience in bringing that indication into a room 


of the houſe. When a thing of this kind is propoſed, the firſt bufine!s 
of the deligner is to remember, that every room is not fit for it. A wind- 
dial in a dining-room would be an odd kind of ornament, and much 
more improper, would it be to place it in a more elegant apartment. 
The ſtudy of a ſea- officer, or other curious perſon, or the breakfaſting- 
room of a ſportſman, are the proper places. 


Of the Construction of this CyHlMNEy-PIECE. 


Continued Chimney- pieces are in a manner devoted to the fineſt rooms 


in a houſe, and are therefore in great propriety covered with a profuſion 
of ornament ; but in this, which is particular in deviating from that 
rule, the firſt principle is, to omit the thought of ſuch accumulated de- 


coration, The room, in either of theſe caſes, is not of that highly en- 
riched kind; nor is the dial itſelf, though it may be rendered far from 
unpleaſing to theeye, a picce of ornament at all like the others, of which 
we have treated, For theſe reaſons the deſign of the lower work in this 


Chimney muſt be ſolid, without too much ornament; and all that be- 
longs to the continued part mult partake of the ſame character. Thus 
much premiſed, that the fludent may underſtand. every article, and its 
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reaſon, as we proceed in the deſign, we ſhall conſider ſeparately the two 
parts; or the Chimney-piece intended to ſupport this ſingular ſuperſtruc- 
ture, and the upper work itſelf, We have obſerved in general, that the 
upper part in a continued Chimney-piece ſhould be light ; and for that 
reaſon have on all common occaſions excluded the uſe of the orders. But 
this is a kind altogether ſingular. Its conſtruction will therefore afford 
an exception from that rule, very allowable in its own nature ; and as 
Ve have directed that the whole of this upper work ſhould be proportion- 


ed to the deſign, we ſhall here allow an order in the ſuperſtructure, and 
that not of the lighter kind. | 


Of the lower Part in this CH1MNEY-PiECE. 


The ſtudent muſt underſtand, that he is to deſign on this occaſion a 
lower part of a continuedChimney-piece, whoſe character muſt be ſtrength, 
and whoſe ornaments moderate. It is to be the decoration of a room 
where the taſte of high finiſhing has not entered, and it is to ſupport a 
plain, but ſolid ſuperſtructure. Let him, when he has conſidered the ex- 
tent of the room, draw firſt a general outline of the whole; and ſepa- 
rating the under part, of which we treat here from the other, let him 
begin with the mark of a couple of fides conſiderably broad in propor- 
tion to the height of this lower part. No matter that they have an air 
of maſſy neſs before the upper part is ſhadowed in; as ſoon as a Doric 
column is placed over each, the reaſon will be evident, and what might 
ſeem in the imperfect view an error, will become a beauty. Let him be- 
gin by deſigning his plinth ; let this be continued for the ſupport of the 
frame and general back, and let it project at an equal diſtance from the 
part where the rim of the frame will come, and the verge, that it may 
ſupport an upright piece, whoſe projection will give it an air of ſolidity 
beyond the reſt, and over whoſe axis is to reſt that of the Doric co- 
lumn. The plinth thus deſigned, let him begin by raiſing on its nearer 
edge two upright pieces for the firſt frame: let theſe be narrow, and 
terminated outward by a thick moulding, This will give an air of ſtrength, 
more than if they were broader and more flat, and that is the idea care- 
fully to be entertained in the mind thro' this whole deſign, On the out- 
ſide of theſe muſt be contained the general back, pilaſter-faſhion, and in 
the midſt of this let there be raiſed, upon the projecting of the plinth, 
an upright of ſolid aſpect, which is to run up beyond the ſides of the 
frame to the cornice. | 

Theſe parts laid in, let a plain piece be marked for covering the frame 
to the height of the tops of theſe two laſt mentioned uprights :; and thus 
there will be a level ſurface, on which to reſt the cornice : beyond the 
uprights there muſt alſo be continued a piece over the top of the back, 
which ended by a moulding running in a line with the upper one of the 

frame. 
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frame; and thus is the whole body of the Chimney- piece framed in this 
lower part, to the place where it is to be crowned with the mantle- piece. 
This is to project over the uprights, that is, under the pedeſtals of the 
Doric columns; and a pediment may be raiſed from its center. Thele 
variations will give it a great advantage, from the diſpoſition of the parts, 
and the changes of light and ſhade, and that without the introduction of 
any improper ornament. The pediment muſt be of the open kind, and 
muſt receive a buſt, | 


Of the ORNAMENTS of this CHIMNEY-PIECE. 


Beſide the mouldings, which will very well bear moderate ſculpture, 
there is one conſpicuous part that requires ornament. This is the freeze 
or flat piece over the upper member of the frame; and there will alſo be 
room for ſomething on the bodies of the two uprights, which are imme- 
diately under the columns. As for the ornaments of the freeze, there is 
no abſolute neceſſity for a tablet to receive thoſe in the midſt ; yet it will 
in general be advantageous. They ſhould conſiſt of large and ſolid parts, 
to anſwer properly to the character of the reſt of the Chimney- piece; 
and as we have given two or three different occaſions on which it may be 
proper to introduce this kind of Chimney, we ſhall obſerve, that they 
ought to be ſelected out of that part of nature wherewith the proprietor 
is moſt concerned. | 
It the breakfaſting-room of a ſportſman were the place for the Chim- 
ney, we ſhould direct guns and nets to be repreſented on the tablet, and 

wild game on the ſide. ſpaces: but it will be beſt to ſuppoſe it an{wering 
the nobleſt purpoſes, and placed in the library of a ſea-commander. In 
this caſe the ſubjects proper to be introduced are of another kind; and, 
happily for the ſculptor, they are ſuch as will beſt become his art. There 
is a vaſt field here, as in all the inſtances we have named before on like 
occaſions, for the ſculptor to receive as models, but his art, which ſhould 
depend on nature, loſes fight of her entirely, The heralds animals are 


not more contemptible than the eggs and anchors of our beſt ſculptors ; 


ſo remiſs are they even in the moſt common parts; and in all others, tho 
nature 1s before them, they regard only the repreſentations they find in 


former works. Theſe are few, imperfect, and obſcure ; while the va- 


riety 1s endleſs in nature herſelf, and nothing ſo eaſy as the imitating 
her. There is merit in novelty ; and this is the natural path to acquire 
that praiſe. The artiſt will find an inexhauſtible ſore for it in theſe in- 

ſtances ; and he will ſtand very tar above all cenſure, when he can appeal 
to nature, and to the repreſentations of her ſeveral forms in the writings 
of thoſe who have profeſſedly ſtudied them. It is for this reaſon we ſo 
often and fo earneſtly recommend to the architect, who is to deſign orna- 
ment, and the ſculptor, who is to execute them, the {ſtudy of nature. 


1 


If he would taſk his hand to the higheſt of its power, let him, as 
-well es art can mimic nature, trace in this work the accumulated rays 
that in diſtin aſſortments cover the ſtar ſtone. To theſe let him add, 
in review at leaſt, the madrepera, or ſpungy ſtriated, and ſtarry white 
coral; the eſchars, whoſe netted ſubſtance tires the eye, while not one 
fibre loſes its place or office; to theſe the pearly ormus, and the round- 
headed acetabulum add their various, diſtin, and always admired forms. 
Theſe, and innumerable more, which the ſea covers from common eyes, 
WL - naturaliſts have dragged up to light, and their forms far exceed all the 
5 fanciful figures that modern genius, or even the idoliſed fancy of anti- 
quity have ever given us. Theſe are the ſubjects of which the feſtoons 
. on the tablet in this inſtance ſhould be formed, and they are ready for a 
. | thouſand others. Inſtead of a compoſition of ſmall ſubjects, fill the va- 
4 cant ſide- ſpaces of the tablet with a whale or dolphin, The maſſyneſs 
of ſuch a figure will contribute with all the reſt to the ideas of ſtrength 
j and firmneſs, and thus will the decoration of the principal part in the 
'F lower work be finiſhed, 
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O the DecoRaTION for the reſt of the Iower Part. 


. Next after the freeze, and its tablet, come under conſideration the two 
'F uprights, which ſtand under the columns in the ſuperſtructure, Let the 
K top of each be covered with ſome broad and well ſhaped leaf, and let the 
body be ſurrounded by a plain moulding. This will give a kind of ob- 
long pannel in the front of each, and down the greateſt part of its length 
may be carried a feſtoon ; and let theſe feſtoons be compoſed of ſtars, 
waves, pearls and acetabula, and let the leaf he throws upon the top of 
each be of the ſea kind alſo. To 
5 Thoſe whom our artiſts affect to follow copied nature. The firſt roſe 
3 introduced to ſculpture was taken from the buſh, and there remains to 
F this time its moſt perfect model. It is ſo in all the others; and every 
f cCarver has power to refer to the originals. Inſtead of this the forms are 
'F transferred with little regularity from one piece of work to another, til}, 
i though we ſee in every inſtance the ſame ſhapes, it is not eaſy to ſay what 
they are. The anemony is in ſpring open to the imitation of the ſculp- 
tor, and what compariſon can be made between that flower from the gar- 
dens, and its beſt repreſentation from the chiſſel? This copying one ano- 
ther is the reaſon of the acknowledged decay in the art; and there is but 
this methcd we propoſe to reſtore it to the firſt luſtre, The freeze, and 
this part of the Chimney being diſpatched, the other ornaments are few, 
A little common ſculpture on the mouldings is all there requires in the 
cornice ; and the buſt in the pediment ſhould be appropriated to the reſt 
of the work, a Neptune, veins 
Of 


C HAI I57 
Of the SUPERSTRUCTU-RE. 


Thus much finiſhed, we come to the continuation of the Chimney- 
piece upward ; and to form a proper idea of this, recollect that a wind- 


dial is to occupy the middle ſpace, and that the ſides are to be decorated 


with Doric columns. In all continued Chimney-pieces the upper work 
is a kind of frame; and here it requires no particular form. The buſt 
will riſe a little way into it ; but this, far from being a blemiſh, will be 
the happieſt way imaginable of connecting the two parts together, and 
will admit an ornament continued from thoſe of the dial. | 

To begin with regularity, we ſhall direct our ſtudent to draw his firſt 
outline of the whole upper work correſpondent to the lower; and this done 
he is to deſign his columns. Though it is proper columns ſhould be 
_ uſed in the ſuperſtructure of a Chimney-piece in this ſingular caſe, yet 
it is to be conſidered, that when the Doric, the moſt ſuited to the general 
intent is employed, the ſeveral methods that tend to lighten it ſhould all 
be taken. The firſt of theſe is the raiſing it upon a pedeſtal, becauſe in 
that caſe the column having leſs height in the ſhaft, requires leis dia- 
meter ; and in appearance nothing will ſo much contribute to the weight 
as the thickneſs of the ſhaft. This firſt principle being eſtabliſhed, let 
the ſtudent find the axis or center of the upright piece on each (ide, raiſed 
for the ſupport of theſe columns, and there fix the point for the centre 
of his column. This aſcertained, let him raiſe the proper pedeſtal of the 
Doric order, marking diſtinctly its baſe, die, and cap; and let the mould- 
ings which form theſe be continued as if to unite the two pedeſtals by an 
intermediate plain work ; they mult not be ſuffered to cut the pediment ; 
and they will be interrupted alſo by the ornament of the buſt, Let them 
however be marked with a faint line all the way, that it may be rubbed 
out where theſe parts intervene. It is the moulding of the baſe that 
will be interrupted by the pediment, and that of the cap by the orna— 


ments of buſt. The firſt lines being marked in already, theſe need not 


cut through it ; but in the other caſe the place of their Hopping cannot 
be aſcertained til the ornament is formed. Upon theſe pedeſtals raiſe the 
two Doric columns ; and, to give them a farther air of lightneſs, as far 
as that order is capable, let the ſhaſts be fiuted. Upon theſe raiſe the 
proper entablature, and crown it with a broken pediment of the arched 
kind, from the baſe of whole opening it will be very proper to throw up 
a ſcallop-ſhell, and to give out on each fide feſtoons of corals, ſhells, and 
ſtar- tones, to fill the vacancy, This done, the ſpace is marked in, and 
little remains for the architect. | 
The ſtructure of the work for the dial is not his province. Its outline 
is all he is concerned to lay in, for he beſt knows what would be its fize, 
| 8 — and 
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and what ornaments ſhould ſurround it. In the ſquare ſpace contained 
within the columns, their continued baſe, and the lower member of their 
architrave, let him deſign a proper frame. This muſt in general conform 
to the outline of the ſpace; but, to break in upon the ſameneſs of a per- 
fect ſquare figure, let the corners droop, and the top-line from a ſmall 
diſtance each way be elevated a little. This muſt be the ſhape of the 
frame; and, as to its compoſition, nothing is proper but large ſtrong 
mouldings. Let the dial be now deſigned, and brought into its proper 
place. We would not have it fill the centre of the ſquare, for that would 
be poorly formal. Let it be ſtruck with ſeveral concentric circular ſtrokes, 
which will form the outlines of the mouldings ; and let the outer line of 
theſe be ſo near the top, that the ornaments encompaſſing it may riſe to 
the bottom of the pediment. The outline being thus formed, let the 


four cardinal points be marked, eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth, and thus let | 


the ornaments be begun. Oppoſite to each of theſe marks let there be 
a head, repreſenting the antique figures of the winds; and all that is re- 
quired farther, is to connect by ſcrolls of a free, open and large work, 
All is now properly filled, except a ſquare above the buſt, left for a parti- 
cular ornament. Let a couple of dolphins be dropt by the tails from 
the part of the feſtoon over this, and let them at ſome diſtance ſurround 
the buſt; within theſe let the deſigner form the outline of a large ſcal- 
lop. This will ſerve as a very elegant as well as proper back ground; 
and as the upper part will be ſurrounded by the dolphins, this lower may 
be decorated on the outſide by riſing ſea-weeds. Thus will be finiſhed a 


continued Chimney-piece of a nature ſuited to the particular occaſion ; 


in which every part will be appropriated to the main deſign, and every 
ornament will correſpond with the intended character. 

CHISSEL, an inſtrument uſed in carpentry, maſonry, joinery, ſculp- 
ture, &c. and diſtinguiſhed according to the breadth of the blade into 
half-inch Chiſſels, quarter-inch Chiſſels, &c. They have alſo different 
names according to the different work to which they are applied. 

C noi, that part of the church where choriſters ſing divine ſervice; 
it is ſeparated from the chancel where the communion is celebrated; and 
alſo from the nave of the church, where the people are placed; the pa- 
tron is ſaid to be obliged to repair to the Choir of the church. 

CroRD, in geometry, a right-line connecting the extremities of any 
arch of a circle, | 

CI uA, called alſo c:ma/jum. A moulding very common in ornaments, 


and called by workmen Cima and cimaſium, which ſhould be written cy- 


maſium from the Greek name xyu«c:0,, which literally ſignifies a wave, and 
has been transferred to this moulding from its figure. The cymaſſum re- 


preſents in ſome meaſure a wave; it 1s hollow at the top, and ſwelling: 
at the bottom, ſo that its out-line has a wayed appearance; it is gene- 
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rally the uppermoſt member in large cornices. There may be ſaid to be 
two kinds of cymaciums, in one the part that has the greateſt projecture, 
and this they call the ogee reverſed, and ſometimes the heel. The beau - 
ty of this moulding conſiſts in its having the projecture equal to the height. 

CILERY, a term in architecture, fiynifying the drapery or levage that 
is wrought upon the heads of pillars. 

CIMELLARE, in architecture, is a veſtry or room, where the plate, 
veſtments, and other rich things belonging to the church are kept. 


CincTuRE, or CEINTURE, in architecture, is a ring, liſt, or orlo at 


the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a column, ſeparating the ſhaft at one 
end from the baſe, and at the other from the capital. The Cincture is 


ſuppoſed to be in imitation of the girts or ferrils, which were uſed by 


the ancients to ſtrengthen and preſerve the primitive wooden columns. 

Crus, in antiquity, a low column, with an inſcription, erected on 
the high-roads, or other places, to ſhew the way to travellers, to ſerve 
as a boundary to mark the grave of a deceaſed) perſon, &. 

CIRCLE, in geometry, a plane figure, comprehended under one ſin- 
gle line, which returns into itſelf, having a point in the middle, from 
which all the lines drawn to its circumference are equal. Every Circle 
is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 equal parts called degrees. Every Circle 
is the moſt capacious of all figures, containing the greateſt area under 
the leaſt bounds. The area of a circle is found by multiplying the pe- 
riphery by the fourth part of the diameter, or half the periphery by half 
the diameter. Circles, and their inſcribed ſimilar figures, are always as 
the ſquares of the diameters, ſo that they are in a duplicate ratio of their 
diameters, and conſequently of their radii. A Circle is equal to a tri- 
angle, whoſe baſe is equal to a periphery, and its altitude to the radius. 
Circles therefore are in a ratio compounded of the peripheries and the 
radii. The method of finding the circumference of a Circle from its di- 
ameter, or radius, being given, is one of the moſt uſeful problems inge- 
ometry. The moſt direct and eaſy way is by the help of fluxions, and 
infinite ſeries. Se 

CIRCUMFERENCE, in a general ſenſe, the line or lines bounding a 
plane figure. However, it is generally uſed in a more limited ſenſe, for 
the curye line, which bounds in a circle, and otherwiſe called a peri- 
phery; the boundary of a right- line figure being expreſſed by the term 
perimeter, Any part of the Circumference is called an arch, and a right- 
line drawn from one extreme of the arch to the other, is called a chord. 
The Circumference of every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 
degrees, The angle at the Circumference of a circle is double that at the 
center. 


CIRCUMYOLUTION, in architecture, the torus of the ſpiral line of the 
Ionic volute. | 


CIRCUS, 
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Circus, a large building of a round or oval figure, erected by the 
ancients, to exhibit ſhews to the people. The Roman Circus was a 


large, oblong edifice, arched at one end, encompaſſed with porticoes, 


and ſurniſhed with two rows of ſeats. In the middle was a kind of foot- 
bank, or eminence, with obeliſks, ſtatues, and poſts at each end. This 
ſerved them for the courſes of their 5772 and quadrigæ. Thoſe that 
have meaſured the Circus ſay, that it was 2187 feet long and 960 broad ; 
ſo that it was the greateſt building in Rome; ſome iay it would contain 
150,000 people, others 260, ooo, or 300,000. 

C1sSTERN, is properly uſed for a ſubterraneous reſervoir of rain water, 
or a veſſel ſerving as a receptacle for rain or other water, for the neceſſary 
uſes of a family. If you would make your Ciſterns under the houſe, as 
a cellar, which is the beſt way to preſerve water for culinary uſes, then 
lay the brick or ſtone with terras, and it will keep water very well. 


Or you may make a cement to join your brick or ſtone with, with a com- 
poſition made of flack'd fifted lime and linſeed oil, tempered together 


with tow or cotton-wool. The bottom ſhould be covered with ſand, to 
ſweeten and preſerve it. Or you may lay a bed of good clay, and on 
that lay the bricks for the floor; then raiſe the wall round about, leaving 
a convenient ſpace behind the wall to ram in clay, which may be done 
as faſt as the wall is raiſed ; fo that when it is finiſhed, it will be a Ciſ- 
tern of clay walled with brick ; and being in a cellar, the brick will keep 
the clay moiſt (though it ſhould ſometimes be empty of water) that it 
will never crack. Mr, Worlidge ſays, he has known his to hold water 
perfectly in a ſhady place, though not in a cellar. Thus in a garden or 
other place may ſuch a Ciſtern be made, and covered over, the rain-water 
being conveyed thither by declining channels running to it. Allo in or 


near houſes, may the water that falls from them be conducted thereto. 


Authors ſpeak of a Ciſtern at Conſtantinople, the vaults of which are 


ſupported by two rows of pillars 212 in each row, each pillar being two 


feet in diameter. They are planted circularly, and in radii tending to 
that in the centre. 

Some perſons are very ſcrupulous about theſe waters, which are re- 
ceived in Ciſterns; for they pretend that they are not all good, without 
diſtinction ; that rain which falls in a ſmall quantity during heats, and 
the great rains which fall preſently after great droughts, are reckoned in 
the number of thofe that are bad; and thence it is, they ſay, that the 
water which is ſometimes out of Ciſterns has a very diſagreeable taſte, 
and very often ſtinks, As for thoſe rains that fall during the autumn, 
ſpring and winter, when the weather is not violent; theſe, ſay they, are 


tole rably good. And in all fine weather, they eſteem the ſmall rains that 


fall in the month of May, which ſhould be carefully ſaved, to be the 
belt, 
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beſt, as being the pureſt and lighteſt, and even to putrify the water al- 
ready in the Ciſtern. ED | 

As to the making Ciſterns, let it be obſerved, that the walls ſhould be 
good, and built to advantage, for fear the water ſhould be loſt, that the. 
inſide ſhould be well cemented, eſpecially in the angles, without any ne- 
ceſlity of doing the ſame by the arch or roof through which the water 
cannot paſs. As to the ſize of the Ciſtern, that depends upon the fancy 
of the perſon. The manner of bringing together rain water, is of 
channels made of different materials, ftix<d to the edge of the roofs of 


| houſes, which convey the water into a ſmall baſon made of lead or tin, 


in the midſt of which there is a hole, through which the water paſſes 
into a pipe that is there; and which, before it enters into the Ciſtern, 


helps it to fall into a ſtone trough made on purpole near the Ciſtern. 


This trough is placed to receive. the rain that falls from the roofs of 
houſes, from whence it runs into the Ciſtern ; but, as it has been obſerv- 
ed before, that there is a difference to be made between the rains that fall, 
and which are received into theſe conveyances, without diſtinction, it is 


neceſſary you ſhould know how to ſave thoſe that are good and wholeſome, 


and get rid of the reſt; it muſt be by the means of this trough, which 
has a hole in the bottom, in a corner, on that fide where the moſt de- 
clivity appears. This hole muſt, at the time you judge it convenient to 
ſave the water, be ſtopped, to the end, that the trough coming to be fil- 
led up to a certain place, where there is a grate on the (ide of the Ciflern, 
it may ſupply a paſſage for the incloſed water to fall into the Ciſtern; and 


when, on the contrary, they do not value the rain that falls, they only 
leave open that hole, ſo that as faſt as the water comes into the trough, to 


faſt it runs out, | 


There are ſome who do not uſe any ſuch trough as this, but ſuffer the 


rain to fall without any diſtinction into a ſubterraneous place built higher 
than the Ciſtern, in which they put ſome river ſand, pretending that the 


water which paſſes through is purged of all ill qualities it may have; 
and that conſequently the water they take out of theſe Ciſterns to drink, 


ought to be extremely good. ny DS 
CLAMP, among brick-makers, a pile of unburnt bricks built up for 


burning. Theſe Clamps are built much after the method that arches are 
built in kilns, with a vacuity betwixt each brick's breadth, for the fire 


to aſcend by, but with this difference, that inſtead of arching, they truſs- 
over, or over-ſpan, as they term it, i. e. they lay the end of one brick 
about half way over the end of another, and fo till both ſides meet 


within half a brick's length, and then a binding brick at the top finiſhes 
the arch. The mouth, at which the fire is to be in, is left open 
about two feet and a half wide, and about three feet in height; and then 
they begin to truſs-over, which they do for three bricks in height ; and 
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which, with a binding brick at the top will cloſe up the arch. But * 
ter they have begun to make the place to receive the fuel, before it is 
cloſed at the top, they almoſt fill it with wood, and upon that, lay ſea- 
coal; then being over-ſpanned like an arch, they ſtrew ſea-coal on all the 


ſurfaces, and then lay another courſe of bricks the other way, placing 
them at a little diſtance from one another, and ſtrewing ſea-coal upon them; 


and thus they continue laying one courſe one way, and another the other, 


and ſtrowing ſea-coal betwixt each courſe, till they come to eight or ten 
feet high, according as the Clamp is to be for ſize; when they have done 
this, they ſet the wood on fire, and that fires the coals, which Doing all 


burnt out, the whole Clamp of bricks is burnt. 


Cr Aus, in naval architecture, thick planks in a ſhip's fide, which 


ſupport the ends of the beams. Allo crooked plates of iron, fore-locked 


upon the trunnions of the cannon, to keep them ſteady in their carriages 
at ſea. They are likewiſe frequently uſed to faſten the maſts or bowſprits 
of ſmall veſſels and boats. 

CLAMP-NAILE, are ſuch nails as are uſed to faſten on Clamps in the 


building or repairing of ſhips. 


CLAMPING, in joinery, &c. is when a piece of board is fitted with 
the grain to the end of another piece of board croſs the grain, the firſt 
board is ſaid to be clamped. Thus the ends of the tables are commonly 
clamped, to prevent them from warping. 

CL ARO-OBSCURO, or Clare-Obſcure, in painting, the art of diſtribu- 
ting to advantage the lights and ſhadows of a piece, both with regard to 
the eaſing of the eye, and the effect of the whole piece. Thus, When 
a painter gives his figure a ſtrong relievo, looſens them from the ground, 
and ſets them free from each other, by the management of lights and 
ſhadows, he is faid to underſtand the Claro Obſcuro, which makes one 
of the great diviſions or branches of painting, the whole of a picture 
being revolvable into light and ſhadow. 

CLaro-OBscuRA, or Chiaro-Scuro, is alſo uſed to ſignify a deſign 
conſiſting only of two colours, moſt uſually black and white, but ſome- 
times black and yellow ; or it is a deſign waſhed only with one colour, 
the ſhadows being of a duſky-brown colour, and the lights heightened up 
with white. The word is alſo applied to two prints of two colours taken 
off at twice, whereof there are voiumes in the cabinets of the curious 
in prints. 

CLINKERS, thoſe bricks which having WEI much nitre, or ſalt- 
petre in them, and lying next the fire in the clamp or Kiln, by the vio- 
lence of the fire, are run and glazed over. 

CLOISTER, a habitation ſurrounded with walls, and inhabited by re 
ligious. In a more general ſenſe it is uſed for a monaſtery of religious of 
either ſex, In the firſt ſenſe it is the principal part of a regular monal- 

| tery, 


c 91 


tery, being a ſquare ſurrounded with walls, or buildings. It is com- 
monly placed between the church, the chapter · houſe, and refectory, un- 
der the dormitory. 975 : 

Cros r, a general name for any very ſmall room, generally without 
any chimney; it is eſteemed one great improvement of our modern 
architects. GT | £ 

CokNor APH, an empty tomb or monument, erected in memory of 
ſome illuſtrious defunct, who periſhed in ſhipwreck, or was ſlain in bat- 
tle ; whoſe body could not be found to be interred or depoſited in the ſame. 

CoLARIN, the little frieze of the capital of the Tuſcan and Doric co- 
lumn, placed between the aſtragal and the annulets ; called alſo hy po- 
trachelium, and ſometimes cincture. It is alſo uſed for the orlo or ring 
on the top of the ſhaft of the column, next the capital. ; 

CoLLAR-BEAM, a beam framed acroſs betwixt two principal rafters. 

College, a building ſet a-part for the ſociety and cohabitation of ſtudents, 
CoLoNNADE, a periſtyle of a circular figure, or a ſeries of columns 
diſpoſed in a circle, and inſulated within-fide. Such is that of the little 
ark at Verſailles, which conſiſts of thirty-two lonic columns, all of ſo- 
lid marble, and without incruſtation. A polyſtyle Colonnade is that 
whoſe number of columns is too great to be taken in by the eye at a ſin- 
gle view. Such is the Colonnade of the palace at St. Peter at Rome, 
which conſiſts of two hundred and eighty four columns of the Doric 
order, each above four feet and a half diameter, all in Tiburtine marble. 

CoLossus, the proper ſenſe of this term is a ſtatue at leaſt twice as large 
as life, uſually much larger. The moſt famous was the Coloſſus of 
Rhodes, made, in honour of Apollo, by Chares the diſciple of Lyſip- 
pus. It was eighty-fix feet high, and its thumb ſo large, that few peo- 
ple could fathom it. This ſtatue was placed acroſs the mouth of the 
harbour at Rhodes, and the ſhips with full fails paſſed betwixt its legs. 
It was thrown down by an earthquake 224 years before Chriſt. There 
are in the court of the capitol at Rome remains of ſtatues of Nero and 
Commodus of that character. Hence we call a building a Coloſſus, 
which is a great deal larger than the common ſize. The amphitheatre 
of the antients, and the pyramids in Egypt are of this kind. Theſe are 
more properly called Coloſſal buildings than Coloſſus's, that term being 
appropriated in a manner to ſtatnes, when uled diſtinctly in the word; 
but it may be equally applied to any thing extraordinarily great, or in 
the ſame ſenſe as we would uſe gigantic, 

CoLOURS, in painting, are uſed both as to the drugs themſelves and 
to thole teints produced by thoſe drugs variouſly mixed and applied. The 
principal Colours uſed by painters are red and white lead, or ceruſe, yel- 
low and red-ocres ; ſeveral kinds of carth, as umber, orpiment, black- 
lead, cinnabar, or vermilion, gumbouge, blue and green aſhes, indigo 
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biſtre, lamp-black, ſmalt, ultramarine, and carmine. Of theſe Colours 


ſome are ground in oil, others only in freſco, and others in water, and 
others for miniature. Painters reduce all colours under theſe two clafles 
of dark and light Colours. Under dark Colours are comprehended black, 
and all thoſe which are obſcure and earthy, as umber, biſtre, &c. And 
under light Colours are comprehended white, and all thoſe which approach 
neareſt to it. | 1 | | | 
Col uu, in architecture, a round pillar, to ſupport and adorn a build- 
ing compoſed of a baſe, a ſhaft, and a capital. As every fulcrum is ſo 
much the more perfect as it is firm, or carries the appearance of firm- 
_ neſs, hence all Columns ought to have their baſe broader than themſelves. 
As a cylinder and a quadrangular priſm are more eaſily removed out of 
their place than a truncated cone, or a pyramid in the fame baſe, and of 


the ſame altitude, the figure of columns ought not to be cylindrical, but 


grow leſs and leſs, like a truncated cone. Again, as Columns are more 
firm if their diameter bears a greater proportion to their height than if it 
bore a leſs, the greater ratio is to be choſen where a large weight is to be 
ſuſtained ; and leſs, where a ſmall weight is to be ſupported. Further, 
as the deſign of a Column is to ſupport a weight, it muſt never be ſup- 
poſed without an entablature. Columns are different in the different or- 
ders of architecture, and may be confidered with regard to their matter, 
conſtruction, form, diſpoſition and uſe. With reſpe& to the order, we 
have, 
Tuſcan Column, that which has ſeven diameters in height, and is the 
ſhorteſt and moſt ſimple of all the Columns. Its diminution is one fourth, 
that is, the diameter at top is three-fourths of the diameter juſt above the 
baie,. 

Doric Column, has eight diameters in height, and its capital and baſe 
more enriched with mouldings than the Tuſcan, It diminiſhes one-tenth 
part of the diameter at the baſe. | 

Ionic Column, has nine diameters in height, and differs from the others 

by the volutes in its capital, and by its baſe. | 

Corinthian Column, the richeſt and moſt delicate of all, has ten dia- 
meters in height, and its capital adorned with two rows of leaves with 
caulicoles, from whence ſpring ſmall volutes. It diminiſhes one- ſeventh 

art of the diameter. 105 

Campoſite Column, has ten diameters in height, and two rows of leaves 
in its capital, with angular volutes like the Tonic. It diminiſhes one- 
eighth part of the diameter of the baſe. It may be obſerved, that dif- 


{erent authors give different heights and proportions to Columns of the 


ſame order; and that frequently the ſame author takes the liberty of diſ- 
penſing with his own rules; but the heights and proportions exhibited 
above are a mean between the extremes of all the reſt. 
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Col uus, with regard to their Malter, are: 


| Fufible Column, which comprehends not only Columns of various me- 
tals, and other fuſible matter, as glaſs, &c. but alſo thoſe of ſtone, faid 
to be caſt, the ſecret of which ſome believe to have been known to the 
ancients. ; 

Hydraulic Column, that whoſe ſhafts appear to be of cryſtal ; being 


formed by a number of little threads of water, falling from holes made 
in a girt of metal, at equal diſtances, by means of a pipe mounting” 


through the middle of it. It alſo denotes a Column from whoſe top pro- 
ceeds a jet d'eau, to which the capital ſerves as a baſon, whence the wa- 
ter deſcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpirally round the ſhaft. 

Mouided Column, that made by impaſtation of gravel and flints of di— 
vers colours, bound together with a cement. OT 

Water Column, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of a large jet d'eau, which 
ſpouting out water violently from the baſe, drives it within the tambour 
of the capital, which is hollow, and in falling down it reſembles a Co- 
lumn of liquid cryſtal. | 


CoLUMNsS, with regard to their Conſtruction. 


Cabled or redented Column, that having projectures in form of cables, 
in the naked of the ſhaft, each cable having an effect oppoſite to that of 
a fluting, and accompanied with a little liſt on each fide. 

Coloſſal Column, one of ſo large a ſize as not to enter any ordinance 
of architecture, Ibut deſigned to be placed ſolitary in the middle of a 


ſquare, &c. Such is the Trajan Column. | 


Corollatic Column, that adorned with foliages, turned ſpirally round 
the ſhaft, or in form of crowns and feſtoons; they are very proper for 
decorations of feſtoons. 


Diminiſhed Column, that which has no ſwelling, but begins to taper 
from the baſe, in imitation of trees. | 


Geminated Column, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of three ſimilar and e- 


qual ſides or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another, and faſtened at bot- 


tom with iron pins, and at top with cramp-irons; it ought to be fluted, 
that the joints may be leſs diſcernible. 


Column of Jeinery, that made of ſtrong timber- boards joined together; 


it is hollow, turned in the lathe, and uſually fluted; ſuch are the Columns 
of molt altar-pieces. | 


Column of Majonry, is made of rough ſtone, well laid and covered 
with plaiſter, or of bricks, laid triangular wiſe, and covered with ſtucco. 
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Column / Tambours or Bands, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of ſeveral 


courſes of ſtone, or blocks of marble, leſs high than the diameter of the 


Column. 

Column, in Trunheont of Pieces, conſiſts of two, three, or four 
pieces of ſtone or metal, differing from the tambours, as being higher 
than the diameter of the Column. N 


CoLUMNs, with regard to their Forms, are: 


Fluted Columns, called alſo channelled and ſtriated Columns, thoſe. 


whoſe ſhafts are adorned with flutes or channellings, either from top to 
bottom, or only two thirds of their height. 

Gothic Column, a round pillar, either too ſhort for its bulk, or too 
ſlender for its height, having ſometimes twenty diameters, without either 
diminution or ſwelling, eee differing widely from the propor- 
tions of the antique. 

Hermetic Column, a kind of pilaſter, in a manner of a terme, hav- 
ing the head of a man in lieu of a capital. It is ſo called becauſe the 
antients placed on the top of ſuch columns the head of Mercury. 

Malſi ve Column, one two ſhort for the order, the capital of which it 
bears; it likewiſe comprehends Tuſcan and ruſtic Columns, 


Oval Column, that whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs, its plane being made 


oval, to reduce the projecture. 
Paſtoral Column, that whoſe ſhaft is formed in imitation of a trunk 


of a tree, with bark and knots. It may be uſed in the gates of parks 


and gardens, and in the decoration of paſtoral ſcenes. 

Serpentine Column, that formed of three ſerpents twiſted together, the 
heads of which ſerve as a capital ; it is now called the taliſman, or en- 
chanted Column. 

Swelled Column, that which has a bulging in proportion to the height 
of the ſhaft, This practice obtains among the modern architects, but 
ſeems to have been unknown to the ancients. 


Taw1i/ted Column, that whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round in form of a "> OY 


with fix circumvolutions, being uſually of the Corinthian order. Some- 


times the twiſted Column is in form of two or three ſlender ſhafts- 


twiſted round, ſo as to leave a cavity in the middle. 


CoLuMNs, with regard to their Diſpeſition. 


Angular Column is an inſulated one, placed in the corner of a portico, 
or inſerted in the corner of a building, or even a Column that flanks any 


angle of a polygon. 


Attic Column, an inſulated pilaſter, having four equal faces, and of 


the higheſt proportion, | 
Cantoned 
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Cantoned Columns, thoſe Columns engraved in the four corners of a 
fquare pillar, to ſupport four ſprings of an arch. 

Coupled Columns, thoſe diſpoſed two and two, ſo as almoſt to touch 
each other at their baſes and capitals. 

Deoubled Columns, one Column joined with another in ſuch a manner 
that the two ſhafts penetrate each other with a third of their diameter. 

Engaged Column, that which enters in a wall with one-third or one- 


fourth of its diameter, 
Grouped Columns, thoſe placed on the ſame pedeſtal or ſocle, either hy 


three and three, or four and four. 


— 


Inſulated Column, oneſtanding free and detached from every other body. 

Midian Columns, a name given by Vitruvius to the two Columns in 
the middle of a porch, which have their intercolumniation larger than 
the reſt. The term may allo be applied to the middle row of Columns 
in a frontiſpiece adorned with three orders. 

Niched Column, that whoſe ſhaft enters with half its diameter into a 
wall, hollowed out for its reception with its plane parallel to the projec- 
ture of the tore. 

Columns, with regard to their uſe, are either, firſt, aſtronomical Co- 
lumns, ſuch as that at Paris, erected for aſtronomical obſervations. 
2. Chronological Column. 3. Funeral Column, which generally bears 
an urn, and has its ſhaft overſpread with ſymbols of grief and immor- 
tality. 4. Gnomonic Column, a cylinder, upon which the hour of the 
day is repreſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle; of theſe there are two kinds; 
in the one the ſtyle is fixed, and the hour lines are no more than the 
projection of a vertical dial upon a cylindrical ſurface; in the other the 
ſtyle is moveable, and the hour-lines are drawn to the different heights of 
the ſun in the different ſeaſons of the year. 5. Hiſtorical Column, that 
whoſe ſhaft is adorned with a baſſo-relievo, running in a ſpiral line its 
whole height, and containing the hiſtory of ſome great perſonage. 
6. Hollow Column, that which has a ſpiral ſtair-caſe within fide, for the 
conveniency of aſcending to the top. 7. Indicative Column, that which 
ſerves to ſhew the tides along the ſea coaſts. 8. Inſtructive Column, 
ſuch as that raiſed by the fon of Piſiſtratus at Athens, containing the 
rules of Agriculture. 9. Itinerary Column, one with ſeveral faces placed 
in the ciotling of ſeveral roads, ſerving to ſhew the different routes by 
the inſcriptions engraved on its ſeveral faces. 10. Lactary Column, at 
Rome, according to Feſtus, in the. herb- market, in the pedeſtal of which 
was a Cavity, wherein young children, abandoned by their parents, thro' 
poverty or inhumanity, were expoſed to be educated at the expence of the. 
public. 11. Legal Column, among the Lacedemonians, that erected 
in a public place, upon which were engraven the fundamental laws of 
the ſtate, 12. Limitrophous or boundary Column, that which ſhews the 


limits 
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limits of a kingdom, or country conquered. Thoſe called the Columns, 


or pillars of Hercules, are two very ſteep mountains, in the ſtreights of 
Gibraltar. 13. Luminous Column, one formed in a cylindrical frame, 
mounted and covered over with oiled paper or gauſe, ſo that lights being 
diſpoſed in ranks within over each other, the whole appears to be on 
fire. 14. Manubiary Column, a Column adorned with trophies, built 
in imitation of trees, wherein the ſpoils of enemies were anciently hung. 

15. Memorial Column, that raiſed on occaſion of any remarkable event, 
as the monument in London, built to perpetuate the memory of the 
burning of that city in 1666. 16. Menian Column, any Column that 
ſupports a balcony, cr meniana, 17. Military Column, a Column of 
marble, raiſed, by order of Auguſtus, in the middle of the Roman 
forum, from whence, as a center, the diſtances of the ſeveral cities of the 
empne were reckcned by other military Columns, diſpoſed at equal diſ- 
tances on all the grand roads. 18. Roſtral Column, that adorned with 
the beaks, or prows of ſhips, &c. creed either in memory of a naval 
victory, or in honour of ſome admiral, &c. 19, Statuary Column, 
that which ſupports a ſtatue. 20. Symbolical Column, that repreſent- 
ing by ſymbols ſome particular country, or ſome memorable action. 21. 
Triumphal Column, that erected by the ancients in honuur of an hero; 
the joints of the ſtones or courſes of which were covered with as many 
crowns as he had made military expeditions. 22. Zoophoric Column, a 
kind of ſtatuary Column, bearing the figure of ſome animal. 

ComMmiIssURE, in architecture, is the joint of two ſtones, or the ap- 
plication of the one to that of the other. 

CoMPARTITION, in architecture, the uſeful and the graceful diſpo- 
ſition of the whole ground- plot of an edifice, into rooms of office, of 
reception or entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT, or COMPARTIMENT, in general, a * com- 
poſed of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed with ſymmetry, to adorn a pa- 
terre, a cieling, a platform, panes ot glaſs, or pannels of joinery, &c. 
A Compartment of tiles, or bricks, is an arrangement of them, of dif- 
ferent colours, and varniſhed for the decoration of a building, Com- 

artments, in gardening, are an aſſemblage of beds, plats, borders, 
walks, &c. diſpoſed in the molt advantageous manner that the ground 
will admit of. 

ComPASSES, Or pair of CoMPASSEs, a mathematical inſtrument ſor 
deicribing circles, meaſuring figures, &c. IJ he principal perfection of 
this, as of all other Compaſſes, conſiſts in the eaſy and uniform open- 
Ing and ſhutting of their legs, one of Which may be taken out in order 
to make room for others. Theie are now uſed Compaſſes of various 
kinds and contrivances, accommodated to the various ules they are in- 


tended tor. 
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' ComposEeD ORDER, this term occurs in ſome writers, and is imagin- 
ed by the generality of readers to mean the ſame thing with the Compo- 
ſite. The ſenſe of the word is in reality the ſame, but cuſtom has made 
them expreſs what is different, The Compoſite Order is, as we ſhall 
ſhew, one thing, a Compoſed Order is capable of great and endleſs va- 
riety ; it comprehends any compoſition made at the pleaſure of the archi- 
tect, whoſe ornaments are extraordinary and unuſual, but have ſomewhat 
of beauty. We ſee a great deal of this workmanſhip in buildings, but it 
were well if there were ſomewhat leſs of it; for it is often very faulty. 

ComPos1TE ORDER, in architecture, is the laſt of the five orders of 
columns. It has this name from its being compounded of two or more 
of the others: The Latin word compoſitus, from which it is derived, ſig- 
nifying compounded, or made up of others. The Corinthian is indeed 
by Vitruvius ſaid to be compoſed of the Doric and Ionic, but the traces 
in that are not ſo plain as thoſe of the Corinthian and Ionic are in this 
Compoſite. | OR 

The Compoſite, like all the other orders, conſiſts of a baſe, ſhaft, ca- 
pital, and entablature. The Corinthian baſe is uſed for Compoſite order 
often, and ſometimes the attic. Vignola gives the Compoſite a diſtinct 
baſe, which differs from the Corinthian, in that it has only one aſtragal 
between the two ſcotias, the other being between the great torus, and 


firſt ſcotia; but this is not much uſed. The ſhaft is the ſame with that 


of the Corinthian, only that it is half a diameter higher. The capital 
has been deſcribed already under the article capital, as compoſed of the 
lonic upon the Corinthian, In the entablature the architrave has two 
faces, with an ogee between, the freeze has nothing particular, and the 
cornice has ſimple modillions and conſiſts of fourteen members, and 
the coronna and modillions are maſly, Often the Corinthian entablature 


unaltered is put upon the Compoſite column; we have an ancient in- 
ſtance of this in the arch of Titus, but it has alſo, as we ſee, an enta- 
blature of its own. The height of the Compoſite Column is a ſubject 
on which architects differ; ſome making it the ſame with the Corinthian,. 


others ſomewhat more, others lets, and placing it under the Corinthian 


as more maſſy, allowing that to be the moſt delicate of all; and indeed 
this is very reaſonable, for the Corinthian capital has an aſpe&t of more 


lightneſs than the Compoſite. 
CoMPos1T10N, in painting, conſiſts of two parts, invention and diſ- 


poſition ; the firſt is the choice of the objects which are to enter into. 
Compoſition of the ſubject the painter intends to execute, and is either 
firmly hiſtorical or all-gorical, The other very much contributes to the: 


perfection and value of a piece of painting. 


* 


Concave MEMBER, a name by which ſome call the Scotia, a hollow: 


moulding between the tores at the baſe of columns. 
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ConcLAvE, in architecture, is a cloſet, or inner chamber; this name 
is alſo given to a range of ſmall cells, about ten feet ſquare, made of 
wainſcot. They ſtand in a line along the galleries and hall of the vati- 

can at Rome, and is the place where the cardinals of the Romich church 
meet, and are ſhut up in order to elect a pope. {7 

CoNE, is a ſolid body, having a circle for its baſe, and terminated in a 
point or vertex. If the axis be perpendicular to the baſe, it is ſaid to be 
a right cone; and if inclined or oblique, a ſcalenous cone. Scalenous 
cones are again divided into obtuſe-angled, and acute- angled. 

CoNGE, in architecture, a mould in form of a quarter round, or a 
cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparare two members from one another, ſuch 
as that which joins the column to the cincture, called alſo apophyge ; 
there are. two forts of cones, the one ſwelling, the other hollow, the 
twelling Conge is what we more commonly call the quarter round, the 
| hollow is the cavetto. i 

Conges are iron rings uſed in the extremities of wooden pillars,” to 
keep them from ſplitting, and are ſometimes imitated in ſtone-work. 

CoNI1C-SECTIONS, Curves formed from the ſection of a cone by a 
plane. The curves generally called Conic- ſections are three, viz. the 
ellipſis, parabola, and hyperbola ; for though the triangle and circle are 
formed from the ſection of a cone, they are not uſually conſidered in that 
capacity. All diameters in a circle and ellipſis interſect one another in 
the center of the figure within the ſection. In the parabola they are all 
parallel amongſt themſelves and to the axis; but in the hyperbola they 
inter ſect one another, but this without the ſection, in the common cen- 
ter of the oppoſite ſections. 

CoNsoL E, in architecture, an ornament cut upon the key of an arch, 
which has a projeCture, and, on occaſion, ſerves to ſupport little cor- 
nices, figures, buſts, and vaſes. They are alſo called mutules and mo- 
dillions, according to their form. Some of them are ſtriated, others in 
form of caitouches, others have drops in form of triglyphs. 

CoNTENT, the capacity or area of a ſpace, or the quality of any mat- 
ter or {pace included in certain bounds, . The Content of a ton of round 
timber is forty-three folid feet. A load of hewn timber contains fifty 
cubic feet, In a foot of timber are contained ſeventeen hundred and 
twenty-eight cubic or ſquare inches; and as often as ſeventeen hundred 
and twenty-eight inches are contained in a piece of timber, be it round 
or {quare, ſo many foot of timber are contained in that piece. 

CoNToOUR, in painting, the out-line, or that which defines a figure; 
Contour with the Italian painters ſignifies the lineaments of the face. 
In architecture, it is the out-line of any member, as that of a baſe, a 
coruice, or the like, 


CONTR A. 
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ConTRAMURE, in architecture, an out-wall built about the wall of 
a City. | 7 ; 

ConTRAST, in architecture, is to avoid the repetition of the ſame 
thing, in order to pleaſe by variety, as 1s done in the great gallery in the 
Louvre, at Paris, where the pediments are alternately arched and angu- 
lar. In painting and ſculpture, an oppoſition, or difference of poſition, 
attitude, &c. as where in a groupe of three figures, one is ſhewn before, 
another behind, and another ſideways, they are ſaid to be in contraſt. 
The Contraſt is to be obſerved in the poſition of ſeveral figures, and in 
that of the (ſeveral members of the ſame figure: thus, if the right arm 
advance fartheſt, the right leg is to be hindermoſt; if the eye be directed 
one way, the arm to go the contrary way, &c. the Coatratt muſt be 
purſued even in the drapery, 


Copix s, or CoPPING of @ wall, in architecture, the top or covert of 


a wall, made ſloping to carry off the wet. In carpentry, a fort of hang - 
ing over, not ſquare to its upright, but levelling on its under ſide, till it 
ends in an edge. 1 

Cox BEL, a carved ornament, repreſenting a baſket full of fruit and 
flowers, uſed to finiſh ſome elegant part of a building, as to place on a 
column, or on the heads of the caryatides. This word is allo uſed to ex- 
preſs the bell or vaſe of the Corinthian capital, from its being ſuppoſed 
to have originally been deſigned from a baſket covered with a tile, and 

ſurrounded by leaves of the acanthus. In building, a ſhort piece of 
timber, placed in a wall with its end ſticking out fix or eight inches, as 
occaſion may require, in the manner of a ſhoulder- piece. The under 
part of the end thus projecting out, is ſometimes cut in the form of a 
boultin, ſometimes of an ogee, and ſometimes of a face, &c. according 
to the deſigner's fancy, the upper ſide being plain and flat. Theſe Corbels 
are uſually placed for ſtrength, immediately under the ſemi-girdets of a 
platform, and iometimes under the ends of camber- beams; in which 
latter caſe, they are uſually placed a foot or two below the beam, and 
have a piece of timber ſtanding upright ciole to the wall from the Corbel 


to the beam. Corbel is alſo uſed by ſome architects for the niches or 


hollows left in the walls for images, figures or ſtatues to ſtand in. 
CoRINTHIAN ORDER, is the fourth order of architecture, according 
to Scammozzi; but M. Le Clerc makes it the fifth, being the moſt no- 
ble, rich, and delicate of all the other Ve. The Corinihian Order has 
ſeveral characters by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. Its capital 
is adorned with two rows of leaves, between which ariſe little ſtalks, or 
caulicoles, of which the volutes are formed, which ſupport the abacus, 
and are ſixteen in number. It has no ovolo, nor even abacus, properly 
ſpeaking, for the number that goes by that name, is quite different trom 
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the abacus of the other orders, being cut with a ſweep, in the middle of 

which is carved a roſe, or other ornament. 8 

Moſt modern architects paſs by Vitruvius's Corinthian Order, and fol- 
low that of the ancient buildings; and ſelect from them according to 
their ſeveral taſtes; ſo that the modern Corinthian is a kind of Compo- 
ſite, differing from many of the ancient buildings, and much more from 
Vitruvius. Vignola and M. Le Clerc made the Corinthian Order twen- 
ty modules in height, yet Serlio makes it but eighteen ; and M. Per- 
rault makes the height of the ſhaft leſs than that of the lonic, by reaſon 
of the exceſs of its capital. - 

The Compotite has been intended as an improvement upon it in point 
of elegance, but the capital in that order is heavier than in the Corin- 
thian, and therefore thoſe ſeem to act very reaſonably who give its co- 
lumn a leſs height than the Corinthian, leaving that, as we have named 
it, the lighteſt of all the orders. The Corinthian is one of the three 
ancient orders of the Greeks, and is the higheſt pitch to which they 
carried architecture in point of elegance. They began with the Doric, 
they roſe to the Ionic, and laſtly, they added the Corinthian, whoſe ca- 
pital was formed, as has been before obſerved, upon the idea of a plant 
of acanthus growing about a baſket, and as this appeared very light and 
clegant, they gave a height and lightneſs to the column. 

The baſe of the Corinthian column conſiſts of a torus (et upon a plinth, 
a ſcotia, two aſtragals, another ſcotia, and then an upper torus. The 
column has nine diameters and an half in height, the capital is com- 
poſed of leaves and ſtalks of the acanthus, which laſt, turning in ſpires 
under the abacus, makes a ſmall number of volutes. The architrave con- 
fiſts of three faces, the freeze is uſually decorated with ſculptures, and 
the cornice has modillions, and is in moſt places beautifully adorned with 
carving. The Corinthian is the order to which recourſe is uſually had 
for giving the utmoſt elegance to a building, It is remarkable that the 
ruins of Palmyra are all Corinthian, except two Ionic half columns. 


The CoxIxT IAA COLUMN, by equal Parts. . 


Corinthian pedeſtal, being in height three diameters, and 1s divided 
into four, allowing one to the baſe, whoſe plinth is two thirds of it; 
the other part is divided into nine, allowing two and a half to the torus, 
a half part to the fillet, three to the cymaſe, a half part to the fillet, and: 
two and an half to the ogee; and the breadth of the die is a diameter, 
and two-thirds. The projection of its baſe is equal to its height, the 
upper fillet has three of theſe parts, and the lower fillet ſeven. The 
height of the cornice is half the baſe, being one-eighth of the whole 
height, and is divided into eleven, by allowing one and a half to the 
ogee, a half part to the fillet, three to the cymaſe, three to the corona, 

two. 
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two to the ogee, and one to the fillet. The projection of the fillet has 
two of theſe parts, the cymaſe four and a half, the corona ſix and a half, 
and the whole eight - and a half. „ 

The height of the baſe of the column is half a diameter, which is di- 
vided into fix, allowing three-fourths to the plinth, one to the lower to- 
rus, one-fourth to the fillet, a half part to the ſcotia, one to the aſtragals 
and fillets (which are to be parted into fix, allowing one to each fillet, 
and two to each aſtragal) a halt part to the ſcotia, one-fourth to the fil- 
tet, and the other three-fourths to the torus ; the fillet above the ſaid to- 
rus is equal to the others, and part of the column, The projection is one 
fifth part of the diameter; and the upper fillet has one of the ſaid fix 
parts; the upper torus, and the leſſer fillets have one and a half, and one 
three-fourths are allowed to the aſtragals, and lower fillet. Diminiſhing 
of this column is one-eight of the diameter. 2 

The Corinthian capital. Divide the diameter into ſix parts, and take 
ſeven ſuch parts for the height, allowing two to each height of the leaves 
(whoſe heads turn down half a part of it allow another part of the ſtalks 
whoſe heads turn down one- third of it; three fourths to the ſmall vo- 
lutes, and one-fourth to the fillet; the large volute is as high as the ſaid 
fillet ; a half part to the hollow, and a half part to the ovolo, whoſe fil- 
let has one-third of it. For the projection of the capital, make a ſquare, 
each ſide being a diameter and a half, then draw the diagonals, and to- 
wards each angle, mark a diameter from the center, and draw the cants 


at right angles with the ſaid diagonals ; then, for the curvature of the 


abacus, make an equilateral triangle, (the part of the ſquare cut off by 
the cants being the baſe,) and the oppoſite angle the centre, In the cir- 
cumference of the column are eight leaves, each leaf having four plants, 
and each plant five raffles. The projection of their heads is found by a 
ſtraight line from the abacus to the colarino. The role is as high as the 
volute, and projects to the fide of the before- mentioned ſquare. 

The architrave is divided into nine parts, allowing one and a half to the 
firſt face, one and one-fourth to the {mall bead, two to the ſecond face, 
three-fourths to the {mall ogee, and a half part to the fillet. The pro- 
jection of the ſecond face has one-fourth ot a part; the third face, one 
of thoſe parts, and the whole, two, The height of the entablature is 
two diametcrs, and is divided into fix parts, two of which goto the archi- 
trave, one and a half to the frieze, and two and a half to the cornice. 

The cornice is divided into twelve parts, allowing one and one-fourth 
to the ogec, one-fourth to the fillet, one-fourth to the dentils, one-fourth 
to the fillet, one- fourth to the ovolo, one-fourth to the fillet, two to the 
modilliois, a halt part to the ogee, and one-fourth to the fillet ; one and 
thice-tourths to the corona, three-fourths to the cima-reverta, one fourth 
to the fiilct, one and a half to the cima recta, and a half part to the fil- 
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let. As ſor the projections of the cornice; the ogee is one half of theſe 
parts, and the dentils two and a half. The dentils are in breadth two- 
thirds of their height, and the ſpaces two-thirds of their breadth. The 
modillions project three and three-fourths; and its breadth is one- fifth of 
the diameter, and one being in the center, gives the ſpaces. The re- 
turned modillions eight and a half, the cap nine, the corona nine and a 
half, the cima reverſa ten and a half, and the whole twelve, being equal 
to the height. 

Cox x-TRER, is like the holm- tree, reſemblißg the ſame in its leaves, 
catkins, and fruit, the bark of it is kght, ſpungy, and of a grey colour, 
inclining to yellow. There are indeed ſeveral forts of this tree, but two 
more remarkable, viz. one of a narrower, leſs jagged leaf, and peren- 
nial; the other of a broader leaf, and falling in the winter. It grows in 
the coldeſt part of Biſcay, in the north of England, in Italy, Provence, 
and ſouth-weſt parts of France, eſpecially the ſecond ſpecies, which are Z 
fitteſt for our climate. It grows in all forts of ground, dry heath, ſtony 3 
and rocky mountains, ſo that its roots run above the earth, where they 4 
have little to cover them; and therefore we have no reaſon to deſpair of 
their growing with us. There were none of them in France in Pliny's 
time; but there are large woods of them in Italy, from whence it is pro- 
bable they were tranſplanted hither, 

The manner of decorating, or taking off the bark of the Cork-tree, 
is as follows: they once in two or three years ſtrip it in a dry ſeaſon, 
otherwiſe the intercutaneous branches endanger the tree, and therefore 
a rainy ſeaſon is very pernicious to them when the bark is off; they un- 
wrap it before the fire, and preſs it even, and that with weights, on the 
convex part, and it continues, being cold, The beſt bark ſhould be 
light, even, of a middling thickneſs, without cracks, having a few 
knobs, and eaſy to be cut. There are cups made of one ſort of Cork, 
good for hectical perſons to drink out of. The Egyptians made coffins of 
Cork, which being lined with a refinous compoſition, preſerved their dead 
uncorrupted. They ſometimes in Spain line their ſtone walls with it, 
which renders them very warm, and corrects the moiſture of the air. 
Beneath the Cork or bark of this tree, there are two other coats; one of 
them reddiſh, which they ſtrip trom the bole when filled, and is valued 
by turners ; the reſt of the wood is not only good firing, but alſo - 
cable to many other uſes in building. 

CokNER-STON ES, are two ſtones commonly e of Rigate or fire-ſtone ; - of 
which there ſtands one in each jaumb of a chimney. Their faces are 
hollow in breadth, being a certain ſweep of a circle. The breadth of 
each ſtone is equal to the breadth of the JAS, and their height reaches 
from the hearth to the mantle- tree. 
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CokN ICE, the word is derived from the Latin corona, a crown. It iS 
the uppermoſt member of the entablature of a column, or that which 
' crowns the order. The Cornice is the third grand diviſion of the trabea- 
tion commencing with the frieze, and ending with the cymatium. The 
Cornice is different in the different orders, there being as many kinds of 
Cornices, as tKere are different orders of columns. It is moſt plain in 
the Tuſcan order. Vignola makes it to conſiſt of an avum, or quarter- 


round, an aſtragal or baguette, the reglet or fillet, the larmier, and the 


talon. 
except that they are frequently enriched with carving, and have always 
dentils. In the Doric, Vignola makes the capitals of the triglyphs of 
the frieze, with their bandelettes, a talon, mutules, or dentils, a larmier 
with its gutta, underneath, a talon, fillet, cavetto and reglet. 


The Corinthian Cornice is the richeſt, and is diſtinguiſhed by having 
both modillions and dentils, contrary to the opinion of Vitruvius, who 
looks upon theſe two ornaments as incompatible ; and of M. Le Clerc, 
who accounts the dentils as peculiar to the Ionic. In the compolite, 
there are dentils, its mouldings carved, and there are channels under the 
ſoffit. The Tuſcan, according to Vitruvius, the whole height of this 
Cornice is one module and a half, which height being divided into four 


grand diviſions, the uppermoſt of which goes to the boultin and fillet 


under it; and this diviſion being ſubdivided into four parts, three of them 
go into the boultin, and one to the fillet. 

The two next grand diviſions go to the corona or crown, (which is flat 
and plain,) and the lowermoſt grand diviſion goes to the cymatium, which 
being again divided into three parts, the uppermoſt of them goes to the 
fillet, and the other two to the cyma or ogee. The projecture of the 
whole Cornice, as alſo of each member thereof, he makes to be equal to 
its height; and the under ſide of the corona he divides into eleven parts, 
of which he allots two to the fillet, and one to the denticle, and ſo alter- 
nately; for, ſays he, it is fitting to have three as deep as they are large. 

Scamozzi makes the whole height of this Cornice thirty-nine minutes, 
and the height of each particular member of it (beginning at the top, 
and deſcending orderly) is as follows: the upper liſt or plinth of the Cor- 
nice three M. the ſupercilium, liſt, - tinea, or eye-brow, one M. and a 
half; the upper cima or ogee eight M. the liſt under it one minute and 


a half; the corona or crown nine M. and three-quarters ; the liſt one M. 


and a half; the cima or greater ogee, fix M. (here is one and a half M. 

left betwixt-for the depth of the dentils ; the ſupercilium or liſt one and 
a half M. the cymatium or little ogee five M. the liſt two M. Palladio 
makes the whole height of this Cornice forty-tour M. of which the liſt 
at the top is three and a half M. the ſcina recta ten M. the liſt under it 


twa 


In the Ionic, the members are in moſt reſpects the ſame as in the Doric, 
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two and a half M. the corona ten M. the boultin nine, the liſt one and '$ 


half, and the cavetto or hollow ſeven and a half M. 
The Doric Cornice is made by Vitruvius after two different faſhions ; 
the whole height of the one is half a module, which being divided into 


two grand diviſions, one of them, (viz. the upper one) is ſubdivided into 


eight parts, of which one part goes to the liſt at top, and the other ſeven 
to the ogee. The other grand diviſion is again divided into four parts, 
the uppermoſt and lowermoſt of which parts go to the. two cymatiums, 
and the two middle parts go to the corona. The liſt of each of theſe 
cymatiums, is one-third of the whole cymatium. The whole height of 
the other faſhioned Cornice is forty M. which being divided into nine 
parts, two are to go to the two paſcias, one to the thorus or boultin above 


them, two to the modillions above that, two to the crown, and two to 


the cima, or ogee at the top. The modillions, as alſo the crown, being 
divided each into three parts, one of them ſhall go to their reſpective cy- 
matiums, of which their liſts are each one-third of the whole. Scamoz- 
zi makes the whole height of this Cornice forty-two M. of which the liſt 


at the top is two M. the great ogee feven M. the liſt one M. the little 
ogee three M. the corona eight M. the liſt one M. the caſement two M. 


the boultin five M. the liſt one M. the ſquare-ſeven M. the liſt one M. 
and the boultin four M. Palladio in his verbal deſcription of this Cor— 
nice, makes the whole height of it to be thirty-five M. But in his figure 
it is but thirty-three M. and aquarter, of which the liſt at top is two M, 
and a quarter, the cima recta, or ogee fix M three-fourths ; the liſt one 
M. the cima reverſa three M, one-fourth ; the corona eight M. the ovolo 
or boultin fix M. the liſt one M. and the caſement at the bottom five M. 
The Ionic ; Vitruvius makes the whole height of this Cornice about 


fifty-two M. anda half. He deſcribes two Cornices of different faſhions 


in this order; in one of which he divides the whole height into eleven 
parts; the two uppermoſt of which go to the cymatium, and the boul- 
tin under it; and this ſpace is again ſubdivided into fix parts, two of 
which go to the fillet of the cymatium, three to the ogee, and one to 
the boultin. The next two grand diviſions go to the corona; and the 
next three to the cartouſes, and the cymatium over them; and this ſpace 
being ſubdivided into five parts, one of them makes the cymatium, of 
which the fillet 1s one-third of the whole; then one and a half of. the 
next grand diviſion goes to the boultin and nilet over it, of which the fil- 
let is one ſeventh part of the whole. Aud again, o e and a half of the 
next grand diviſion goes to the caſement and ilet over it, of which the 
fillet is one-fourth of the whole. And the laſt grand divition goes to 
the cymatium, of which the fillet is one-third part of the whole. 

In the Cornice of the other faſhion, he divides the whole height into 
ſix parts; the uppermeſt of which he alloys to the ogee, the nilet E 
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which is one-ſixth part; the next grand diviſion being ſubdivided into 
three parts, the uppermoſt of them goes to the cymatium, (the fillet of 
which is one-third part) and the other two to the corona. The next 
two grand diviſions are ſubdivided into five parts, the uppermoſt of which 
goes to the cymatium (the fillet of which is one-third part) and the other 
four to the cartouſes. The next grand diviſion is ſubdivided into four 
arts; three of which go to the boultin, and one to the fillet under it ; 
and the laſt grand diviſions being ſubdivided into four parts, three of them 
are for the caſement, and one for the cymatium, of which its fillet is 
one-third part, 
According to Scamozzi, the whole height of this Cornice is forty-two 
M. whereof the liſt at the top is two M. the cima recta five and a half M. 


the liſt one M. the cima reverſa two and a half M. the cartouſes ſeven M. 


the boultin four M. the liſt one M. the ſquare five M. the liſt one M. 
and the boultin four M. Palladio makes the whole height of this Cor- 


nice forty- ſix and a half M. of which the liſt at the top is two and a half 


M. the cima recta ſeven M. the liſt one and one-fourth M. the cima re- 
verſa three and a half M. the corona eight M. the cima recta over the 
modillions three and one-fourth M. the modillions ſeven and a half M. 
the liſt one M. the ovolo or boultin fix M. the liſt one and one half, and 
the cavetto or hollow five M. ih 
The whole height of the Corinthian Cornice, according to Vitruvius, 
is about one module; and he deſcribes two forms of Cornices in this or- 


* 


der; in one of which, he divides the whole height into five parts; the 


uppermoſt of which goes to the ogee, of which its fillet is one- ſixth part. 
Then one and one-fourth goes to the corona and cymatium over it, of 


which ſpace the cymatium is one-third part, and its fillet one-third of 


that. Then one and three-fourths of the next grand diviſions go to the 
modillions and cymatium over them, of which ſpace, the cymatium is 
one-ſeventh part. And the laſt grand diviſion goes to the boultin and fil- 
lets over and under it; and this being divided into three parts, the lower- 
molt goes to the fillet ; and the other being ſubdivided into ſix part, five 


of them go to the boultin, and the other to the fillet over it. In the 


Cornice of the other faſhion, the whole height is divided into nine parts ; 


of which the two uppermoſt being divided into four parts, three of them 


go to the ogee {whoſe fillet is one-fixth of the whole) and the next two 
grand diviſions go to the corona. The next two grand diviſions go to the 
modillions, and the cymatium over them ; one-fourth of the {pace goes 
to the cymatium (whoſe fillet is one-third of the whole cymatium) and 
the reſt of the modillions. The next two grand diviſions go to the boul- 
tin and fillet over and under it, which fillets are each one-ſeventh of the 
| 8 And, the laſt grand diviſion goes to the cima at the foot of the 
rnice. „ a 
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Scamozzi Hale the whats height of this Cornice forty-ſix and three- 
fourths M. of which the liſt of the cima recta is two M. the cima rea 
{fix and a half M. the liſt of the cima reverſa one M. the cima reverſa three 


and one-fourth M. the half round one and one half M. the corona ſeven 


and one-half M. the cymatium three and one-half M. the modillions 


eight and a half M. the liſt one M. the boultin five M. the liſt one M. 


and the cima five M. According to Palladio the whole height of this Cor- 
nice is fifty M. of which two and one third M. go to the lift of the cima 
recta; the cima rea is eight and one-third M. the lift two-thirds M. 
the cima reverſa three M. the corona ſeven one-third M. the lift of the 
ogee over the modillions two-thirds M. the ogee two and two-thirds M. 
the modillions eight and a halt M. the boultin four and one third M. the 


liſt one M. the boultin five and a halt, the liſt one M. and ogee four and 


a half M. 
The Compoſite Cornice. Vitruvius makes the whole height of it e- 
ual to the diameter of the column above, which is about fifty- two 
and a half M. He alſo deſcribes two Cornices of this order of adifferent 
faſhion; one of which he divides into two parts, the uppermoſt of 
which goes to the ogee (whoſe fillet is one-ſeventh of the whole) and the 
undermoſt to the corona and cymatium over it; and this ſpace being di- 
vided into four parts, three of them go to the corona, and one to the cy- 


matium, whoſe fillet is one-third of the whole cymatium. 


Scamozzi makes the whole height of this Cornice forty-eight M. and 
Palladio forty-five M. but about the height of each particular member, 
they leave us very much in the dark. Goldman makes the height of 


the Tuſcan Cornice one and one-third, and its projecture two-fifths M. 


the height of the Doric one and one-third, and its projecture two and 
two-fifths, The height of the Ionic one and three-fitths; its projecture 
two and two fifths. The height of the Compoſite one and three-fifths ; 


its projectures two and thirteen thirties. The height of the Corinthian 


one and two- fifths, its projectures two and thirteen thirties. 


The Projecture of the Cornice. 


It is an eſtabliſhed rule in architecture, that the Cornice of the en- 
tablement have its projecture nearly equal to its height ; and yet the pro- 
jecture may be ſafely made a little larger on occaſion, particularly here 
a beautiful profile is required. | 

The Cornice is different in different orders, there being as many kinds 
of Cornices as there are different orders of columns. lt is moſt plain in 
the Tuſcan order. Vignola makes it confiſt of an ovum or quarter- 
round, an aſtragal or baguette, the reglet, or fillet, the larmier, and the 
talon. In the lonic, the members are in moſt reſpects the ſame as in the 
Doric, except that they are frequently enriched with carvings, and have 
always dentils. In the Doric, Vignola makes the capitals of the tri- 


de 
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glyphs of the frieze, with their bandeletters, a talon, mutules, or dentils, 
a larmier with its guttæ underneath, a talon, fillet, cavetto, and reglet. 
The Corinthian Cornice is the richeſt, and is diſtinguiſhed by having both 


modillions and dentils. In the Compoſite there are dentils, its mould- 


ings carved, and there are channels under the ſoffit. 

Cornice is alſo uſed, in general, for all little projectures in maſonry or 
joinery, even where there are no columns, as the Cornice of a chimney, 
beaufet, &c. | 

Architrave Cornice, is one that is immediately contiguous to the archi- 
trave, the frieze being retrenched. 5 

Mutilated Cornice, is one whoſe projecture is cut or interrupted to the 
right of the larmier, or reduced to a platband with a cymaſe. 

Cantaliver Cornice, a term uſed by workmen for a Cornice that has 
cantalivers underneath. | a 

Coving Cornice, that which has a great caſement or hollow in it, uſually 
lathed and plaiſtered upon compaſs-ſpretchets, or brackets. 

Modillion Cornice, one with modillions under it. 

Corona or CoRoN1s, thele terms are ſometimes uſed to ſignify a Cor- 
nice, but wrongly ; they expreſs any crowning or finiſhing of a work, at 
the top of whatever kind that be, as a pediment, or the like; but as the 
Cornice has a peculiar name, ſomething like theſe words, and derived. 
from them, it ſhould always be uſed in that ſenſe. Corona is alſo uſed 
to expreſs particularly that flat ſquare and maſſy member of a Cornice, 
ſo called, becauſe it crowns not only the Cornice, but the entablature, 
and the whole order. The French call it the larmier, our workmen the 
drip, as ſerving, by its great projecture, to ſkreen the reſt of the build- 
ing from the rain. Some call it abſolutely the Cornice, as being the 
principal member thereof; Vitruvius frequently uſes the word Corona 
for the whole Cornice. The Corona is itſelf crowned or finiſhed with 
a riglet or fillet. The Corona, ſays M. Le Clerc, is that large ſquare 
moulding immediately under the cymaſe. It projects very much, both 
for the greater beauty of the entablature, and for the better ſheltering 


even of the whole order. He alſo ſays, he makes this part ſtronger than 


the cymaſe, as being the ruling member of the entablature, and even 
of the order. Underneath this he uſually digs a channel, for three rea- 
ſons ; the firſt is to give it more grace and ornament, the ſecond is to 
render it Jeſs heavy, and the third is to prevent rain, or other moiſture, 
from trickling down along the order. For the water falling from the 
top of the Cornice, not being able to aſcend into the channel, is forced 
to fall drop by drop from the building, by the means of a little ledge ; 
__ is on this account, that the bottom of the Corona is called larmier, 
or drip, | | „ 

Con xucor IA, or horn of plenty, among architects, painters, &c. is 
repreſented under the figure of a large horn, out of which iſſue fruits, 


flowers, 
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flowers, &c, Upon medals the Cornucopia is given to all deities, genii 
and heroes, to mark the fecundity and abundance of all the wealth pro- 
cured by the goodneſs of the former, or the care and valour of the latter. 

CoRR1DOR, in architecture, a gallery, or long iſle around a building, 
leading to ſeveral chambers, at a diſtance from each other. 

CoRsA, a name by which Vitruvius calls a platband, a ſquare facia 
with more height than projecture. | gs 

Cokps, in architecture, a term to ſignify any part that projects or ad- 
vances beyond the nakedneſs of a wall, ſerving as a ground for ſome de- 


coration, or the like. | 


Couch, in painting, a phraſe uſed for each lay or impreſſion of co- 
lour, either in oil or water, wherewith the painter covers his canvas, 
wainſcot, or other matter to be painted. This word is alſo uſed for a lay 
or impreſſion on any thing, to make it more firm and conſiſtent, or to 
ſcreen it from the weather. Thus paintings are covered with a Couch 
of varniſh; a canvas to be painted muſt have two Couches of ſize, before 
the colours are laid on; two or three Couches of white lead are laid on 
wood, before the gold is applied. The leather-gilders lay a Couch of 
water and whites of eggs on the leather, before they apply the gold and 
ſilver- leaf. | 1 980 

Cov iN, in building, when houſes are built projecting over the ground- 
plot, and the turned projecture arched with timber, turned with a qua- 


drant of a circle or ſemi- arch, lathed and plaiſtered, under which people 


may walk dry, as is much uſed at Tunbridge-Wells, on the upper walks, 
the work is commonly called Coving. : 

CounNTERk-DRAWING, in painting, is the copying a deſign, or pain- 
ting, by means of a fair linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other tranſpa- 
rent matter, where the ſtrokes appearing through are followed with a 
pencil, with or without colour, Sometimes it is done on glaſs, and with 
frames or nets divided into ſquares with ſilk or thread, and alſo by means 
of inſtruments invented for the purpoſe. . | 

CouNTER-FoR Ts, buttrefles, ſpurs, or pillars of maſonry, ſerving to 
prop or ſuſtain walls, or terraſſes, ſubject to bulge or be thrown down, 
Theſe works are uſually bent into arches, and placed at a diſtance from 
each other. When any thing is built on the deſcent of a mountain, it 
muſt be ſtrengthened with Counterforts, well bound to the wall, and at 
the diſtance of about twelve yards from each other. 

CounTER-GAGE, in carpentry, a method uſed in meaſuring the joints 
by transferring the breadth of a mortoiſe to the place in the timber where 
the tenon is to be, in order to make them fit each other. | 
_ CounTER-LIGHT, in painting, a window or light oppoſite to any 
thing which makes it appear to a diſadvantage. Pp 
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CounTtRr-MuRe, a little well built cloſe to another, to fortify and 
ſecure it, that it may not receive any damages from buildings made con- 
tiguous to it. | 479 | | 

Covrss, in architecture, a continued range of ſtones, level, or of the 
ſame height throughout the whole length of the building, without being 
interrupted with any aperture. A courſe of plinths, is the continuity of 
a plinth of ſtone or plaiſter, in the face of a building, to mark the ſepara- 
tion of the ſtones. - © | 

CovssINET, in architecture, fignifies the ſtone which crowns a pied- 
roit or peer, or that lies immediately over the capital of the impoſt, and 
under the ſweep. The bed of it is level below, and curved aboye, re- 
ceiving the firſt riſe or ſpring of the arch or vault. It is alſo uſed for the 
ornament in the Ionic capital, between the abacus and the echinus or 
quarter-round, and which ſerves to form the volutes. It is firſt named 
from its repreſenting a cuſhion or pillow, preſſed by the weight over it, 
and bound with the ſtrap or girdle, called, by Vitruvius, baltheus. 

CRAMP-IRoN, or CRAMPS, a piece of iron bent at each end, ſerving 
to faſten together pieces of wood, ſtones, or other things. 

CRANE, a machine uſed in building and commerce, for raifing large 
ſtones and other weights. It is of two kinds, in the firſt, only the gib- 
bet moves upon its axis; and in the ſecond, called the rats- tail crane, the 
whole crane, with its load, turns upon its axis. 

CRANK, a contrivance in machines, in the manner of an elbow, only 
of a ſquare form, projecting from a ſpindle, and ſerving by its rotation to 


tern, or the like; alſo the iron made faſt to a ſtock of a bell for ringing it. 
CRAYON, or PAs TIL, among painters, a compoſition of colours, re- 
duced to the texture of chalk, and uſed dry, in the form and manner of 
pencils, for painting on paper. = 
CREST, among carvers, an imagery, or carved work, to adorn the 
head, or top of any thing, like our modern corniche. 
CROSSET TE, in architecture, the returns in the corners of chambran- 
les, or door caſes, or window- frames, called alſo ears, elbows, ancones, 


prothyrides. The Croſſette of a luthern is the plaiſter or covering near a 


luthern. 


CRoss-GRAINED, Timber is ſaid to be Croſs-grained, where a bow 
or ſome branch ſhoots on a part of the trunk of the tree; for the bough 
or branch ſhooting forwards, the grain of that branch ſhoots forwards 
alſo, and ſo runs acroſs the grain of the trunk, and if it be well grown to- 
gether, it will ſcarce be perceived in ſome ſtuffs, but only in working. 

CROWN PosT, in architecture, a poſt which in ſome bulldings ſtands 
upright in the middle, between two principal rafters. 
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CRown, in architecture, the uppermoſt member of the corn ice, called 
alſo corona, and larmier. 

CRownNING, in architecture, anything that finiſhes a decoration. Thus - 
a corniche, a pediment, a croteria, are called Crownings. 

CRYPTA, a ſubterraneous place or vault, eſpecially under a church, for 
the interment of particular families or perſons. Vitruvius uſes the word 
for part of a building, anſwering nearly to our cellar, Hence, Crypto 
Pol tico, a ſubterraneous place, arched or vaulted, ufed as an underwork 

or paſſage into old walls. The ſame words are alto uſed for the decora- 
tion at the entry of a grotto. 

CUBATURE, is the cubing of a ſolid, or the meaſuring of the ſongs 
comprehended in a ſolid, as in a cone, pyramid, cylinder, &c. The 
Cubature has reſpect to the content of a ſolid as the quadrature has to the 
ſuperficies of a figure; ſo that the Cubature of the ſphere turns on the 
ſame thing as the quadrature of the circle. | 

CuBE, in geometry, a regular or ſolid body, conſiſting of fix ſquare 
and equal faces and ſides, and its angles all right, and therefore equal. 
The Cube is ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of a ſquare plane 
along a line equal to one of its ſides, and at right angles thereto; whence 
it follows, that the planes of all ſections parallel to the baſe, are ſquare 
equal thereto, and conſequently to one another. 

Curor A, in architecture, a ſpherical vault, or the round top of the 
doom of a church, in the form of a cup inverted. 

CURVE, in geometry, a line, wherein the ſeveral points it conſiſts of, 
tend ſeveral ways, or are poſited towards different quarters. In this ſenſe 
the word is uſed in oppoſition to a ſtreight line, whole ſeveral points are 
pointed towards the ſame quarter. 

CUTTING, in painting, the laying one ſtrong lively colour over ano- 
ther, without any ſhade or ſoftening. This hath always a diſagreeable 
effect. 

8 YLINDER, IS 2 1 ſolid, having its baſes circular, equal and pa- 
rallel, in the form of a rolling- ſtone. 

CYMATIUM, in architecture, a member, or moulding of the corniche, 
the profile of which is waved, that is, concave at top, and convex at 
bose This is oftentimes called alſo doucine gorge, or gula recta goletta 
by the Italians, but moſt uſually Cymatium, among us, being the laſt 
or uppermoſt member, q. d. the cima or ſummit of the cornice, 

Some write it Simaiſe, from ſimus, an ape, or camus flat-noſed ; but 
this etymology ſeems not proper ; the beauty of the moulding conſiſting 
in its having its projecture equal to its height. M. Felibien indeed will 
not allow of this etymology ; ; and contends, that the moulding is not fo 
denominated from its being the uppermoſt member of the cornice, but 
upon its being waved, which is the opinion of Vitruvius. Vitruvius 

does 
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does not confine Cymatium to the cornice, but uſes it indifferently for 
any ſimilar moulding, wherever he meets with it. In which he differs 
from the moſt accurate among the moderns. Felibien makes two kinds 
of Cymatiums, the one right, and the other inverted; in the firſt, that 
part which projects the fartheſt is concave. In the other part that projects 
fartheſt is convex, called cula inverſa or ſalon. The Engliſh architects do 


not uſually give the name of Cymatium to theſe mouldings, except when 


they are found on the tops of cornices. But the workmen uſe the name 
indifferently, wherever they are found. - x 1 
Tuſcan Cymatium conſiſts of an ovolo or quarter round. Philander 
makes two Doric Cymatiums; of which this is one. Baldus calls this 
the Leſbian aſtragal. Leſbian Cymatium, according to Vitruvius, is what 
our architects otherwiſe call talon, viz. a concavo-convex member, hav- 
ing its projecture ſubduple its height. | | 
CyPREss-T' REF, is one of the ever-greens, and very proper to mix with 
pines and firs in forming clumps. The wood of the cypreſs is very valu= 
able when grown to a ſize fit for planks, which it will do in as ſhort a 
ſpace as oaks; therefore, why ſhould this not be cultivated for that pur- 
poſe, ſince there are many places in England, where the foil is of a ſandy 
or gravelly nature, and ſeldom produces any thing worth cultivation? 
Now, in ſuch places theſe trees would thrive greatly, and contribute 
to the pleaſure of the owner, while growing, and afterwards render as 


much profit to his ſucceſſors as perhaps the beſt plantation of oaks, eſpe- 


cially ſhould the timber prove as good here, as in the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, which there is no reaſon to doubt of : for we find it was fo 
gainful a commodity to the iſland of Candia, that the plantations were cal- 
led Dos Filie ; the ſelling of one of them being reckoned a daughter's 
portion, The timber of this tree is ſaid to reſiſt the worm, moth, and all 
putrefaction; and is ſaid to laſt many hundred years. The doors of St. 
Peter's church at Rome were framed of this material, which laſted from 
Conſtantine the Great, to Pope Eugenitus the Fourth's time, which was 
eleven hundred years, and were then ſound and entire, when the Pope 
changed them for gates of braſs. The coffins were made of this timber, 
in which Thucydides tells us the Athenians uſed to bury their heroes; and 
the mummy cheſts, brought with thoſe condited bodies out of Egypt, 
are many of them of this wood, This tree is by many learned authors 
recommended for the improvement of the air, and a ſpecific for the lungs, 
as ſending forth great quantities of aromatic and balſamic tcents; on which 
account many of the ancient phyſicians of the eaſtern countries uſed to ſend 
their patients who were troubled with weak lungs, to the iſland of Can- 
dia, which at that time abounded with theſe trees, where, from the cf- 
tects of the air alone, very few failed of a perfect cure. | 
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The timber of Cypreſs is uſeful for cheſts, muſical inſtruments, and 
other utenſils; for it reſiſts the worm and putrefaction, becauſe of the 
bitterneſs of its juice. It never rifts nor cleaves, but with great violence. 
And it may be worth obſerving, that the Venetians formerly made a con- 
ſiderable revenue of it out of Candia, till the foreſt there was ſet on fire, 
either through malice, or by accident, in the year 1400. It is reported 
it burnt ſeven years together, becauſe of the unctuous nature of the timber. 

The root of the wilder ſort of Cypreſs is of an incomparable beauty, 


by reaſon of its criſped undulations. It was anciently made uſe of in 


building ſhips, by Alexander, and others. And ſome will have it, that 
Gophir, of which Noah's ark was built, was Cypreſs. Plato preferred 
it to braſs itſelf, for writing his laws on. 1 


D 


Dapo, in architecture, the die, or that part in the middle of the 
pedeſtal of a column which is between its baſe and cornice. It is of a 
cubic form, and thence takes the name of die. | 

Dear, a thin fort of fir plank, of great uſe in carpentry, Deals are 
rendered much harder, by throwing them into ſalt- water as ſoon as they 
are ſawed, keeping them three or four days, and afterwards drying them 
in the air or ſun; but neither this nor any other method yet known, will 
preſerve them from ſhrinking. EE 

DECAsTILE, in ancient architecture, a building with an ordonance of 
ten columns in front, as was the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 

DEecoRATI1oN, in architecture, whatever adorns a building, either 
without-fide or within. The orders of architecture contribute a great 
deal to the decoration ; but then the ſeveral parts of theſe orders muſt 
have their juſt proportion, characters, and ornaments, otherwiſe the 
fineſt order will bring confuſion rather than richneſs. Decorations in 
churches are paintings, vaſes, feſtoons, &c. occaſionally placed on or a- 
gainſt the walls, but ſo diſcretionally, as not to take off any thing from 
the form and beauty of the architecture, as is much practiſed in Italy at 
the ſolemn feaſts. Decorations alſo ſignify the ſcenes of theatres. The 
Decorations in operas, and other theatrical performances, muſt be often 
changed, in conformity to the ſubject. The ancients had two ſorts of 
Decorations for their theatres; the firſt, called Verſatiles, having three 
ſides or faces, which were turned ſucceſſively to the ſpectators. The 
other called Ductiles, which were drawn or ſlidden before others. The 
latter ſort of decoration is {till in uſe, and to greater advantage among us 
than the antients, who were under a neceſſity of drawing a curtain when- 
ever a change was made in the Decoration, whereas the change is made 
in a moment, and without ſcarce being perceived upon our ſtage. 


DECORUM, 
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DRCcoRUM, in architecture, the ſuitableneſs of a building, and its ſe- 
veral parts and ornaments to the ſtation and cccaſion. 
Vitravius is very exact in this point, and gives rules expreſsly for the 
appropriating or ſuiting the ſeveral orders to their natural characters ; ſo 
that a Corinthian coſumn ſhould not be ſet at the entrance of a priſon 
or gate-houſe, or a Tuſcan in the portico of a church, as has been done 
by ſome of our builders, who have offended even in the diſpoſition of the 
offices in our ordinary houſes ; we often finding the kitchen ſet where the 
parlour ſhould be; and that in the firſt and beſt ſtory, which ſhould have 
been condemned to the loweſt and the worſt. Some interpret Decorum to 
ſignify the obſerving a due reſpect between the inhabitant and habitation ; 
whence Palladio concludes, that the principal entrance muſt never be re- 
oulated by any certain dimenſions, but according to the dignity of the 
perſon who is to live in it; yet to exceed rather in the more than in the 
leſs, is a token of generoſity, and may be excuſed with ſome notable em- 
blem or inſcription, as that of the Conti di Bavilaiqua over his large gate 
at Verona, where probably there had been ſome diſproportion committed : 
Patet janua cor magis, i. e. My gate is wide, but my heart is more wide. 
DENTELLS, ornaments in a cornice, in ſome degree reſembling teeth, 
whence they have their name; dens, and in the plural dentes, in Latin, 
ſignifying teeth. Dentells are often employed in the entablature of the 
Tonic order; they are cut upon a little ſquare member, and have the ap- 
pearance of a row of teeth, ſome call this member the denticulus, and 
the Dentells, dentes or teeth ; others uſe denticle for the Dentells. They 
are in general indifferently called Dentells, dentils, and dentiles. The 
breadth of the Dentell ſhould he half its heighth, and the interval or in- 
terdentation two-thirds of the breadth ; this is the proportion allotted by 
Vitruvius. Anciently, Dentells were uſed only in the Tonic cornice, but 
they have ſince been introduced into others; the Greeks never put them 
under modillions, but later architects have not been fo ſtrict in this reſ- 
pect, though both reaſon and elegance recommend it. | 
DEzs1GN, in a general ſenſe, the plan, order, repreſentation, or Con- 
ſtruction of a building, book, painting, &c. In building, the term 
ichnogtaphy may be uſed, when by Deſign is only meant the plan of a 
building, or a flat figure drawn on paper; when ſome ſide or face of the 
building is raiſed from the ground, we may uſe the term orthography; 
and when both front and ſides are ſeen, in perſpective we call ſcenography. 
Defign is alſo uſed, in painting, for the firſt idea of a large work, 
drawn roughly, and 1n little, with an intention to be executed and finiſhed 
in large. The art of painting has been by ſome of the greateſt maſ- 
ters divided into the Deſign, or draught, the proportion, the expreſſion, 
the claro-obſcuro, the ordonnance, the colouring, and the perſpective. 
lt is the ſimple counter, or outlines of the figures or groupe intended 
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to be repreſented, or the lines that terminate or circumſcribe them, ſuch 
Deſign is ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, without any ſhadows at 
all; ſometimes it is hatched, that is, the ſhadows are expreſſed by ſenſi- 
ble outlines, uſually drawn a-croſs each other with the pen, crayon, or 
graver; ſometimes again, the ſhadows are done with the crayon, rub- 


bed fo as that there do not appear any lines; at other times the grains or 


| ſtrokes of the crayon appear, as not being rubbed ; ſometimes the Detign 


is waſhed, that is, the ſhadows are done with a pencil in Indian Ink, or 


ſome other liquor, and ſometimes the Deſign is coloured, that is, colours 


are laid on much like thoſe intended for the grand work, The eſſential 
requiſites of a Deſign are correctneſs, good taſte, elegance, character, di- 
verlity, expreſſion, and perſpective. Correctneſs depends on the juſtneſs 
of the proportions, and knowledge of anatomy. Taſte is a certain man- 


ner of correctneſs, peculiar to one's ſelf, and is not to be defined. Ele- 


gance gives a delicacy that not only ſtrikes perſons of judgment, but com- 
municates an ag teeableneſs that pleaſes univerſally. The character is 
what is peculiar to each object, wherein there muſt be diverſity, inſo- 
much that every thing has its peculiar character to diflinguiſh it. The 
expteſſion is the repreſentation of an object, according to the circum- 
ſtances it is ſuppoſed to be in. Perſpective is the repreſentation of the 
parts of a painting, or a figure, according to the ſituation they are in 
with regard to the point of ſight. | 
Deſigning is the arfof delineating or drawing the appearance of natural 


objects, by lines, on a plane. 


Di1ar, or SUN-DI1AL, an inſtrument ſerving to meaſure time by means 
of the ſhadow of the ſun. This word is derived from the Latin, dies, 


day, becaule indicating the hour of the day. The ancients alſo call it 


ſciathericum, from its ſhewing the hour of its ſhadow. Sun-dials are 
differently denominated, according to their different ſituation, and the 
figure of the ſurfaces whereon they are deſcribed ; as horizontal, ver- 
ricle, equinoctial, polar, direct, erect, declining, reclining, cylindrical, &c. 

The firſt Sun-dial that was ſet up in Rome, was erected by Papyrius 


Curſor, about the year of the city, 447 : for Pliny ſays, there was no 


mention on any account of time, but of the ſun's ſetting and riling. 
This Dial was ſet up in the temple of Quirinus, but it went not right. 
About thirty years after this, M. Valerius Meſlala, ſays Varro, being con- 
ſul, brought out of Sicily, from the taking of Catana, another Dial, 
which he ſet up on a pillar near the roſtrum; but it not being made for 
that particular latitude, it could not go true. Nevertheleſs they made 
uſe of it for eleven years, and then Marcius Philippus, who was cenſor 
with Lucius Paulus, ſet up another that was more exact. The Greeks 
alſo were a long time without clocks and Sun-dials. Some aſcribe the 
inventions of Sun-dials to Anaximines Miletius, and others to Thales. 

| There 
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There are many kinds of Dials mentioned by Vitruvius; as one in- 
vented by Beroſus the Chaldean, which was on a reclining plain, parallel 
almoſt to the equinoctial, there was an half circle upon it, and thence it 
was called Hemicyclus. Ariſtarchus Samius found out the hemilphere- 
Dial. And there were ſome ſpherical ones with a needle for a gnomon. 
The diſcus of Ariſtarchus was an horizontal Dial, with its limb raiſed 
up all round to prevent the ſhadow from extending itſelf too far. 

Dial-planes are of two forts. Firſt, ſuch as are made on the wall of 

a building. Or, ſecondly, ſuch as are drawn on the tables of wood, 
commonly called Dial-boards. 

The firſt ſort, if they are made on brick work is done by plaiſtering 
on the wall with lime, ſand, and hair mixed; this if well drenched with 
linſeed-oil, after it is dry, or as long as it will drink in any, and after- 
wards with oil and white lead, may be durable enough. But it will be 
a betrer way to temper the lime, ſand, and hair with ox blood, which 
will be no great charge, but of great advantage; for this mixture will 
equal in time the hardneſs of a free-ſtone, and keep the ſurface as much 
from the injuries of the weather ; but it muſt be afterwards painted white. 
If you are to work on a ſtone, the beſt way is to drench the ſtone with 
linſeed-oil, and white lead, very thin, till it will drink no more ; then 
will the Dial you paint upon laſt the longer, and be the better prepared 
to reſiſt the ruins of time. 

Now for tables or Dial-boards of wood, they being mot common, we 
ſhall give ſuch direCtions for the making of them, as have been always 
found moſt profitable and fit for the purpoſe, The beſt wood for this 
work is the cleareſt oak, and the reddiſh fir, provided it be not turpen- 
tiny. There is but little difference between theſe two woods as to their 
alteration by the weather, both being ſubje& to ſplit, in caſe they are 
bound, and have not free liberty to ſhrink with dry weather, and to ſwell 
with wet. But as to their laſting, oak appears to be the beſt of the two ; 
though good red fir that is hard will generally laſt the age of a man, if 
it be ſecured as ſuch things ought to be. In working either of theſe 
kind of woods, firſt cut the boards to ſuch a length as you intend the 
deal board ſhould be, and ſo many of them as may make up the breadth 
deſigned ; then let them be jointed on the edges, and planed on both 
tides, and afterwards ſet to dry; for it has been obſerved, chat though 
boards have lain in an houſe ever ſo long, and are ever ſo dry, yet when 

+ they are thus ſhot and planed, they will ſhrink afterwards beyond belief, 
if kept dry. When they have been thought to have been dry enough, 
and will ſhrink no more, let them be again ſhot with good joints, and 
let every joint be ſecured by two wooden dove-tails, let in croſs the joint 
on the backſide ; but let this be done when the boards are glued together, 
and well dried. After they have been thus glued, and the joints are ſuffi- 
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ciently dried, then let the face of the board be well planed, and tried 
every way, that it may be both ſmooth and true,-and all of a thickneſs, 
as pannels of wainſcot are commonly wrought. The edges muſt be thus 
true and even, that they may fit into the rabet of a moulding put round 
it, juſt as a pannel of a wainſcot does in its frame. This will give 
liberty to the board to ſhrink, and ſwell without tearing; whereas 
mouldings that are nailed round the edge, as the common way is, do ſo 
reſtrain the motion of the wood, that it cannot ſhrink without tearing ; 
but board wrought after this manner will laſt a long time, without either 
parting in the joints, or ſplitting in the wood. 

Dials are ſometimes drawn on planes lined with copper or lead, that 
they may be free from ſplitting or tearing ; but a board (if it be prepar- 
ed as above directed) is thought preferable to them in many reſpeCts, as 
it is much cheaper: beſides, lead and copper too, will ſwell with the 
heat of the ſun, and grow in time hollow outwards or convex, inſtead of 
a perfect flat, fo that the truth of its ſhadow will be much injured. The 
colours will be apt to peel from the meta], and the Dial will by that 
means be ſooner defaced, than if it were painted on a wooden plane, 
Before you 'begin to paint, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to make a 
draught of your Dial on paper; your board being ready, and your colours 
prepared, then proceed as follows. | 

Take Spaniſh brown, that has been well ground, and mixed moderate- 
ly thin, and with a large briſile-bruſh dipped in it, colour the board or 
plain all over, on the back as well as on the fore ſide, to preſerve it the 
better, ſo that no part be left uncoloured ; this is called the priming of 
a Dial, When this firſt colour is dry, do it over again with the ſame 
colour, tempered ſomewhat thicker; and when this is alſo dry, you may, 
if you pleaſe, do it over again with the ſame colour; the work will be 
the better, and laſt the longer. This being done, then colour the face 
of the Dial plane over with white lead ; and when that is dry, work it 
over again three or four times more, ſuccefſively after each drying; and 
ſo will the face of the Dial- plane be ſufficiently defended againſt the vio- 
lence of the weather. When the laſt colouring of the white is drawn, 
you mult draw on the plane, with a black lead pencil, a horizontal line, 
ſo far diſtant from the uppermoſt edge of the Dial, as your diſcretion 
ſhall think fit, or yeur experience finds ſhall be moſt becoming the 
plane; then ſet out the margin of the Dial with boundary lines for the 
hour, half hour, quarters, and quarter-divifions of the Dial, as you ſee 
done in moſt Dials. When the margin and boundary lines of the Dial 
are ſet out, then take your paper-draught, that has been fairly drawn, and 
place the horizontal line of that, on the horizontal line that you before drew 
on the plane; in doing of which, obſerve to place the centre according as 
the fituation of your plane, for convenience ſake, requires. Thus if your 
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Dial be a full ſouth-Dial, then let the centre be exactly in the middle of 
the plane ; but if your Dial decline from the ſouth, either eaſt or weſt, 
then place not the centre of your draught in the centre of your plane, 
but nearer to one ſide or other of it, according as it declines, having alſo 
regard to the quantity of its declination, 
As for example; if your Dial decline eaſtwards, then let the centre of 
your draught be placed between the centre and the eaſtern fide of your 
plane, the quantity thereof muſt be according as your Dial declines : if 
it declines but a little, then place the center of your draught but a little 
from the center of your plane; and if it declines much, place the centre 
of your draught the more out of the centre of your plane. The reaſon 
of adviſing this, is that by ſo doing you may gain a greater diſtance for 
thoſe hour-lines, which in declining planes, fall nearer together on one 
fide than they are on the other ; for which reaſon, it 1s uſual fo to do in 
declining planes, except they decline far, as between eighty and ninety de- 
grees ; for in this caſe, they are commonly drawn' without centres, to 
gain the greater diſtance for the hour lines. When the paper draught has 
been thus artificially placed on the plane, and faſtened with pins, or ſmall 
tacks, then let the draught of it be transferred on the plane, by lay ing a 
ruler over every hour and quarter diviſion, and where the ruler cuts or 
interſects the boundary lines of the margin, there make marks, by 
drawing lines with a black lead pencil, of ſuch a length as each 
diviſion requires, or is deſigned by your boundary lines, obſerving 
always to draw the hour and half hour lines quite through your margin, 
that they may be guides for the right placing of the figures, and for a 
ſmall ſpot that is uſually placed in the margin, right againſt the half 
hour. When this Dial-draught has been thus transferred to the plane 
itſelf, you muſt not forget to draw the ſubſtilar line according as it lies 
in your draught, to be a guide for the right placing the ſtile or cock ; for 
at muſt be very exact in every particular, or elſe the Dial will not be 
right. | 9 5 

Every thing that is required being taken from the draught, and tranſ- 
ferred to the plane, then take the draught off, and with vermillion well 
ground and prepared, let the boundary lines of your Dial, as allo the 
hour, halt. hour, and quarter diviſion be drawn therewith ; let your co- 
lour be as thick and as ſtiff as you poſſibly can work it, ſo as to draw a 
clear and ſmooth line ; becauſe this is to be done but once. When your 
vermillion lines are drawn, then make the figures with lamp- black, and a 
ſpot in the middle of the margin, right againſt the half-hour line, and, 
if you pleaſe, in the margin at the top of your plane, you may put the 
date of the year, your name, and ſome ſentence as is uſual in things of 
this nature. Then fit in your cock, ſo as to make right angles with the 


plane. So ſhall your Dial be drawn, and finiſhed in all reſpects as a plain 
Dial ought to be. 
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Before we diſmiſs this article, it will be neceſſary we direct the fludent 
to the heſt authors who have wrote on the ſubject of Dialling. Stirrup's 
Dialling will be ſound of great uſe to the ſtudent, teaching him the 
knowledge of .the ſphere, that he may underſtand the nature and reaſon 
of Dials. Collins's Dialling is a very uſeful book. In Leybourne's 
Dialling you have the beſt inſtructions for drawing eaſt and welt Dials, 
and for decliners. Laſtly, Collins's ſector on a quadrant, in which you 
have repreſented the cut of a ſcale, that by knowing the declination, gives 
all the requiſites of an upright decliner, by inſpection only, with as great 
accuracy, as the moſt correct calculation; beſides, it teaches the way of 
drawing the hours of a Dial by a tangent line, and alſo by the ſcale of 
hours; two of the beſt and moſt expeditious ways that ever have been 
yet diſcovered. 5 | | 
DiaLtLtinG GLose, an inſtrument of braſs or wood, with a plane 
fitted to the horizon, and an index, ſo contrived as to give a clear illuſ- 
tration of the principles on which Dials are made. | 
DrAlLlLING-LIN ES, or Scales, are graduated lines placed on rulers, or 
the edges of quadrants and other inſtruments, to expedite the conſtruc- 
tion of dials. 
DI1ALLING-SPHERE, an inſtrument made of braſs, with ſeveral ſemi- 
circles ſliding over each other upon a moveable horizon; ſerving to de- 
monſtrate the nature of ſpherical triangles, as well as to give the true 
idea of drawing dials on all ſorts of planes. 
DIiAaMETER, in geometty, a right line paſſing through the center of 
a circle, and terminated at each ſide by the circumference. The chief 
properties of the Diameter are, that it divides the circumference of a cir- 
cle into two equal parts. Hence we have a method of deſcribing a ſemi- 
circle upon any line, aſſuming its middle point for the center. The Di- 
ameter 1s the greateſt of all chords, The Diameter of a curve is a right 
line that biſects the right lines drawn parallel to one another; and are 
either of a finite or infinite length. Although a right line, biſecting all 
parallel lines drawn from one point of a curve to another, is taken in a 
ſtrict ſenle only for the Diameter of a curve-line, yet it may not be amiſs 
more generally to define a Diameter, in ſaying, that it is that line, whe- 
ther right or curve, which biſects all parallels drawn from one point of 
a curve to another; ſo that, according to this every curve will have a 
Diameter; and thence Sir Itaac Newton's curves cf the ſecond order 
have all either a right lined Diameter, or elſe the curves of tome 
one of the ccnic ſections for Diameters ; and many geographical curves 
of the higheſt orders may alſo have for Diameter curves of more inferior 
ones, and that ag nfinitum. | 
Diameter of a Sphere, is the Diameter of the ſemi-circle, by whoſe 
rotation the ſphere is generated; in which ſenſe it is the ſame with axis, 


Diameter 
: | 
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Diameter of 4 Column, in architecture, its thickneſs juſt above the 
baſe. From this the module is taken, which meaſures all the other parts 
of a column. Diameter of the ſwellings is that taken at the height. 
Diameter of the diminution of Columns is that taken from the top of 
the ſhafts. 

DIiAsSTYLE, the term by which the old architects expreſſed that inter- 
columniation, or ſpace between columns, which conſiſted of three dia- 
meters of the column ; others call this a ſpace equal to four diameters. 
The word does not determine any thing from its derivation, which is 
only from the Greek dia, between, and cu, a column, ſo that it may 
expreſs one diſtance between as well as another, f 

Dix, a term uſed to expreſs a ſquared naked piece. Thus the body of 
a pedeſtal, which is that part between its baſe and its cap, is called the 
Die of the pedeſtal. It is alſo a name by which ſome call the abacus. 

Di66iNnG, the Digging of the ground for cellars, and for the founda- 
tions of buildings, is commonly done by the ſolid yard, containing twen- 
ty-ſeven ſolid feet, which is commonly counted a load. Therefore take 
the dimenſion in feet, multiply the length by the breadth, and the pro- 
duct by the depth, and then divide the laſt product by twenty-ſeven, and 
the quotient will give the content in ſolid yards. 1 

D1MENSION, is the extenſion of a body conſidered as capable of being 
meaſured, Hence, as we conceive a body extended and capable of being 
meaſured in length, breadth and depth, we conceive a trine Dimenſion, 
viz, length, breadth, and thickneſs. The firſt is called a line, the ſe- 
cond a ſurface, and the third a ſolid. 

DIuINUT ION, a term exprefling the decreaſe in thickneſs in a regular 
column. In Gothic buildings we ſee pillars of an enormous height in 
proportion to their thickneſs, and all the way up of ſome diameter ; 
in regular huilding the column diminiſhes in the upper part, and it is na- 
tucal that ir ſhould do ſo, for the firſt columns were parts of trunks of 
trees, and they muſt have from nature this Diminution, which the an- 
tients had the judgment to preſerve in the ſhape of their artificial co- 
lumns. The Diminution generally begins from one-third of the height 
of the column; ſome make it begin from the very baſe, fo that the co- 
lumn is ſmaller all the way up, but the firſt is the general and the beſt 
method; this other has not nearly fo good an effect. | 

The Diminution in the Tulcan order is uſually the greateſt of all ; it 
1s commonly made a fourth part of the diameter of the columa at the 
baſe; but antient buildings do not warrant this; in the Trajan column 
the Diminution is but one ninth of the diameter. The Diminutions are 
very indifferently proportioned in columns of the ſame order in different 
antique remains; and Vitruvius would have this contraction in thickneſs 
proportioned to the ablolute neight of the column, rather than to the con- 
ſideration 
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ſideration of any particular order: if a column be fifteen feet high, he 
directs the Diminution to be one ſixth of the diameter; and if jt be fifty 
feet, he would have it only one eighth; but the practice of the antique, 
as well as later architects, differs extremely upon this head; ſcarce any 
thing is ſo far from being determined, 

Dir TERRE, a term uſed by the ancients to expreſs a temple encompaſſed 
with a double row of columns; it is derived from the Greek 9%:1:zec, 
formed of q, twice, and lege, a wing, and expreſſes a building with 
two wings. When a building was encompaſſed with a ſingle inſtead of a 
double row of columns, it was called the p/eudo Diptere, or 7alſe Diptere 
the two rows formed of a kind of porticos, which they called wings. 

DisPosITI1ON, in architecture, the juſt placing of the ſeveral parts of 
an edifice, according to their proper nature and office. 

Diſpoſition of pictures and paintings; the manner how, and where 
noblemen and gentlemen, who are poſſeſſed of a choice collection, ſhould 
have them placed in their different apartments. 1. Antique works, or 
groteſque, may become a wall, and the borders and friezes of other works; 
but if there be any draughts in figures of men and women to the life on 
the wall, they will be beſt of black and white, or of one colour height- 
ened : if they be naked, let them be as large as the place will afford: if 
of marble columns, aqueducts, arches, ruins, and cataracts, let them be 
bold, high, and of large proportion. 2. Let the beſt pieces be placed to 
be ſeen with ſingle lights; for fo the ſhadows fall naturally, being always 
barred to anſwer one light ; and the more under or below the light, the 
better, eſpecially in mens faces, and large pieces. 3. Let the porch or 
entrance into the houſe be ſet out with ruſtic figures, and things rural, 
4 Let the hall be adorned with ſhepherds, peaſants, milk-maids, flocks 
of ſheep, and the like in their reſpective places, and with proper attend- 
ants z as alſo fowls, fiſh, and the like. 5. Let the ſtair-caſe be {ſet off 
with ſome admirable monument or building, either new or ruinous, to 
be ſeen and obſerved at a view paſſing up; and let the cieling over the top- 
ſtair be with figures fore-ſhortened, looking down out of the clouds, with 
garlands, and cornucopias. 6, Let landſkips, hunting, fiſhing, fowling, 
hiſtories, and antiquities, be put in the great chamber, 7. Let the pic- 
tures of the king, prince, or other great perſonages; or their coats of 
arms, be placed in the dining-room. 8, In the inward, or with-draw- 
ing chambers, put other draughts of the life of perſons of honour, inti- 
mate or ſpecial friends, or acquaintance ; or of artiſts only. 9. In ban- 
queting-rooms, place chearful and merry paintings, as of Bacchus, cen- 
taurs, ſatyrs, ſyrens, and the like, forbearing all obſcene pictures. 
10. Hiſtories, ſerious ſubjects, and the bet works become galleries, where 
any one may walk, and exerciſe their ſenſes in viewing, examining, de- 
lighting, judging, and cenſuring. 11. Place caſtles, churches, or ſome 
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fair buildings in ſummer-houſes and ſtone- walks. In terraſſes, put baſ- 
cage and wild works. Upon chimney- pieces only landſkips, for they 
chiefly adorn, 12. Place your own, your wife and childrens pictures, in 
your bed-chambers, as they beſt ſuit the private rooms, and are moſt a- 


greeable to modeſty, leaſt (ſays an author) if your wife be a beauty, 
« ſome wanton gueſt ſhould gaze on it too long, and commend the work 


« for her ſake.” 13. In hanging pictures, if they hang high above reach, 


let them bend ſomewhat forward at the top, becauſe, otherwiſe, it is ob- 
| ſerved, that the viſual beams of your eye which extend to the top of the 
picture, appear further off than thoſe of the foot. | 
-» Dis TEMPER, in painting, a term uſed for the working up of colours 
with ſomething beſides water or oil. If the colours are prepared with 
water, that kind of painting is called limning ; and if with oil, is called 
painting in oil, and fimply painting. If the colours are mixed with ſize, 
whites of eggs, or any ſuch glutinous, or unctuous matter, and not with 
oil, then they ſay it is done in Diſtemper. In this manner the admira- 
ble cartoons, late at Hampton- court, but now at the Queen's Palace, are 
painted. The greateſt diſadvantage of diſtemper is, that it has no glit- 
tering, and all its colours look dead, by which. means they appear alike 
in all ſorts of lights, which oil colours, or even colours in Diſtemper, 
when varniſhed do not. | : | 
D1$STRIBUT10N, in architecture, the diſpenſing of the ſeveral parts 
and pieces which compoſe a building, as the plan directs. The Diſtribu- 
tion of ornaments, is an equal orderly placing of the ornaments in any 
member of architecture. . | 


DISTRYGLYPH, in architecture, the ſpace between two triglyphs. 


Dome, in architecture, a ſpherical roof, raiſed over the middle of a. 


building, as a church, hall, &c. by way of crowning. Domes are the 
ſame that the Italians call couppola's, and we cupola's. Vitruvius calls. 
them tholi. They are generally made round, or reſembling the bell of a 
great clock; but there are ſome inſtances of ſquare ones, as thoſe of the 


Louvre; and alſo ſome of them are in the form of Polygons, as that of 


the jeſuits church in the Rue St. Anthoine at Paris. Domes have com- 
monly columns ranged around their outſides, both for the ſake of orna- 
ment, and ſupport to the work. 

Doors. Two things are to be conſidered in the deſign of a Door, the 
firſt its aperture, and the ſecond its ornaments. Theſe muſt both enter 
into the mind of the architect who is deſigning an edifice, or he will ne- 
ver proportion or adapt it to the ſtructure, How often do we ſee in Lon- 
don, Doors which appear not to belong to the houſe, but to be joined to. 
It againſt nature, not raiſed with the building. It is common to tee Doors. 
whole breadth occupies near one half of the extent in front ; and in Do- 
ver-ſtreet there is one whoſe top covers half the window placed over it: 

| : D d d. in. 
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in the upper ſtory, This is the error of thoſe who mean to be magnifi- 
cent; but the oppoſite is too common in plain houſes, Doors are put 
which ſeem to ſay, no fat man comes into this houſe, and- they always 
di;grace the whole building. 

The variations in the antique are in this inſtance very great; and from 
this it was that Palladio evaded giving rules for the dimenſions of Doors 
in proportion to huuſes. He was ſenſible he could lay down none againſt 

which ſome inſtance might not be brought, in thoſe buildings which were 
allowed maſterly in their kind; and he therefore left it undetermined. 
There are many things in which the antient architects have erred, and it 
will be a double error in us to copy their faults. They did not in general 
make the aperture equal all the way, but contracted it upwards. This 
muſt have had a ſtrange effect. A Door narrower at the top than the bot - 
tom muſt have appeared a deformity in any building. The limits of theſe 
things are not fixed at any certain point, nor are the powers of genius 
fettered by ſuch boundaries. While we admire the dignity of the Gre- 
cian or the pomp of the Roman Doors, let us ſee alſo this contraction as 
an egregious error, and if we refer to Palladio, or to the oracle of Palla- 
dio, Vitruvius, on this account, let it be to difſent from their opinions. 
With regard to the Italian, he was loſt in the diverſity of what he read, 
and what he ſaw; as to the Roman, he ſeems to have received it as a law 
in the ſcience, that there ſhould be this contraction ; and when he directs 
that in Doors of more than thirty feet height in the opening, there ſhould 
be no contraction of the diameter, his commentator Philander, who rare- 
ly miſſes his ſenſe, ſays this was, becauſe at that height the nature of vi- 
ion anſwered the ſame purpoſe; and the contraction was given to the 
eye by diſtance. | 

The architect will ſee by this free diſquiſition, that the antients are not 
proper inſtructors in the dimenſions of Doors; how much ſoever we may 
learn from them reſpeCting their ornaments, He will ſee alſo, that the 
molt famous of the moderns has left him uninformed on this head: and 
if he looks into the common books of deſigns he will find nothing but 
abſurdity.” | 

With reſpect to the height of Doors in the aperture, there is an univer- 
ſal law in reaſon, though not obſerved ; there is a certain height below 
which they muſt not be, though for dignity and proportion the field in 
which they may exceed 1s almoſt unlimited, The human ſtature 1s the 
mark for the leaſt height that can be proper; he who makes a Door is 
not to deſcend below this eſtabliſhed proportion. For the loweſt Door 

then the height muſt be ſuch, as that a man of the higheſt common ſta- 
ture may go through it without ſtooping. This limits the meaſure to ſix 

feet; below this the Door of no houle thould be made, even of the plain» 

eſt ; but all above is left to fancy guided by the general idea of propor- 
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tion. The height being thus determined, the breadth comes into conſi- 
deration; the ſides muſt be fo diſtant, that they muſt not reduce a man t o 


enter with his arms in any particular poſture; as he is to go in without 
ſtooping, ſo he ought to be able to walk in at eaſe. The ſmalleſt dimen- 
ſion therefore in breadth that can be allowed is three feet; and this being 
half of the given height has a very good effect in reſpect of general propor- 
tion. „ | | 
Theſe are the rules laid down by nature, and theſe being allowed as 
truth, become the foundation of all the other proportions. While we 
are near this, we are ſure not to err; and this ought always to be kept in 
remembrance for that purpoſe. He would have reaſon to complain of the 
confined laws of the ſcience, who fancied that from this every Door muſt 
be made the exact double of its breadth in height; there are peculiar con- 
ſtructions which require particular meaſures; but as in all other caſes 
there are bounds which muſt not be tranfgreſſed, ſo in this there is a la- 
titude, as we ſhall ſhew, within which the fancy may rove, but which it 
mult not paſs. We have faid, that for the plaineſt Doors the proportion 
of height to breadth muſt be double; this is to be a little varied at the 
pleaſure of the architect, and he muſt thus employ his liberty. 
Tf the front of the houſe extend conſiderably in breadth, in proportion 
to the height, the Door muſt be adapted to it, by having a proportion of 


_ breadth ſomewhat too great for its height; upon the preceding principles, 


and in the ſame manner, if the building be one of thofe which riſe to a 


height without any great breadth, the Door for it ſhould be made a little 


more than twice as high as broad, to accommodate the figure of that as 
of the other parts to the form of the whole. Theſe are liberties he is 
to take, but they muſt be taken with diſcretion ; great variations from 
common proportions will be always wrong; and it is never needful, be- 
cauſe a Door is ſo obvious a part, that leſſer will be ſeen. 

The form and dimenſions of Doors having thus been eſtabliſhed upon 
ſome principles, we are to conſider their poſition, This varies according 
to their diſtance from the level of the ground, and is to be governed by 
the height of the floor to which they belong. In the plaineſt and moſt 


ordinary houſes the Door is upon the level of the ground, but this is wrong 


for a very obvious reaſon. There is to be ſome ſettling expected in the 


houſe, and experience ſhews, that the ground in all inhabited places na- 


turally riſes in ſurface, Therefore a houſe whoſe floor of entrance was 


placed originally upon the level of the ground, will in a few years, from 
the concurrence of theſe two accidents, or from one of them, be below 


that level; the Door will then ſtand below the ſurface of the ground, and 
we muſt go down ſtairs into the houſe ;' this is to be avoided both for ſhew. 


and fervice, A floor under the leve-of the ground will be damp, and the 
Door, if well proportioned at firſt, it will be too low for its breadth, at 
leaſt-it will appear fo, which in this reſpect is the ſame thing. This is a 
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reaſon why a Door ſhould never reſt upon the level of the AY but if 
againſt all rule the builder or the owner will have it ſo, the proportion to 
be obſerved is this; it muſt be made ſomewhat high i in an over-proportion 
to the breadth, becauſe the eye at firſt will reduce it to the appearance of 
regularity, and probably accidents afterwards will place it below it. 

Hence 1s derived a principle that ought to ſtand as unalterable in itſelf; 
that the more the Door of a houſe is raiſed above the level of the ſtreet 
the more its breadth ſhould exceed the natural proportion with reſpect to 

height. This depends upon the nature of viſion, which in theſe near ob- 
jects ought always to be conſulted ; for the higher the Door is placed the 
narrower it will appear by diſtance, and therefore the broader it ſhould be 
made in the reality. Thele are points which deſerve. to be conſidered 
much more ſtrictly than they are, for upon them depends entirely the pro- 
portion, In the earlieſt architecture we find, that the cuſtom was to place 
the Door at a conſiderable height above the Jevel of the ground; and in 
all magnificent buildings it ſhould be thus raiſed, and in others in propor- 
tion to their ſize. The raiſing the Door after the old Greek manner 
gives many advantages. The floor to which it opens has elevation, bet- 
ter air, and the advantages of proſpect. There is the benefit to it by 
flights of ſteps, which, whether ſingle or double, are of great ornament, 
and may be carried to any degree of elegance, according to the pleaſure 
of the purchaſer; it alſo gives a good floor for the uſe of the ſervants. 
For all theſe reaſons we ſee it beſt to give the Door an elevation, and we 
have directed the architect to the only mera: by which one of this ſitua- 
tion ever can be rendered truly graceful. 

We are now naturally led to the ornaments of Doors, and are to pro- 
poſe, as their firſt and greateſt decoration, the uſe of the orders. They 
are the nobleſt and moſt graceful part of architecture, and are therefore 
ſuited to what is to make the firſt impreſſion, as a Door naturally does. 
Their expence is no where an article of ſo little conſideration, becauſe 
they are here ſmaller and fewer than in the common uſes; and the archi- 
tect of taſte has this reaſon to be pleaſed with them, that he has in their 
conſtruction a ſcope for all the boldneſs of his genius, and the beſt flights 
of his regulated fancy. Great variations are authorized by the remains 
of antiquity in the conſtruction of every one of the orders; in the orna- 
ments of Doors there is full ſcope for the imitation of all thoſe of the 
_ antients, and for the deviſing new ones; and from this may ariſe a dignity 
and grace unknown hitherto in architecture. From theſe he may ſelect 
what will. beſt tuit the purpoſe of every particular Door; for it will be 
proper for him to give the greateſt heights to his columns and their capi- 
tals, where the Door is to be, according to its ſituation, narrower than 
uſual in reſpect of height; and on the contrary, to ſelect thoſe columns 
from among our Ga he of each order, which are loweſt, where 75 
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Door is broader than the exact proportion of height would dictate. This 
is the true uſe of theſe remains of the antique, and by ſuch a method of 
employing them they will obtain as much credit for the architect, as in a 
random choice they would diſgrace him. | 

One thing remains to be obſerved with reſpect to the diminution of 
columns uſed in ornamenting Doors, that the greater this is, the leſs they 
are ſuited to the purpoſe. This is one of many reaſons that ought to 
baniſh the Tuſcan order from this piece of ſervice. Its diminution is 
not only the greateſt of that of any order; but it is greater beyond all 
proportion, and looks as if ill- formed, where it is made with ever ſo 
much truth. The other orders are no way more happily uſed than for 
this purpoſe; their diminution is the great grace of their form, and it is 
never ſhewn ſo plainly or conſpicuouſly. The upright of the Door-caſe, 
before which it ſtands, is a meaſure to the eye, and the whole being near, 
and the form of the column diſtin, the diminution: is ſeen in the whole 


outline, This is a very obvious reaſon for preferring columns to the vul- 
gar cuſtom of pilaſters upon this occafion ; but at the ſame time, as we 
have obſerved already, the peculiar diminution of the Tuſcan being too 


great to be borne, on ſo near and fo diſtin a view, ſhould exclude it 
from this uſe in the ornaments of Doors. Having treated on the uſe oh 
columns in the ornament of Doors, we now proceed to ſhew the young. 
architect the uſe of the more elegant orders in Doors. 
The greateſt decoration of Doors is by means of the orders. The 
Tuſcan is in general the leaſt fit for the purpole ; therefore there remain. 
to be conſidered only the two more rich and elegant to be appropriated to 
this uſe. A plain opening left in the wall was doubtleſs the firſt Door- 
way, and it continues the plaineſt; it were well if we could not ſay, it 
would be to the advantage of many decorated entrances to good houſes, if 
all the expence could be removed, and the opening left naked as it came 
from the hand of the bricklayer. From the plain Door-way, the advance 
to that ornamented with the loweſt order is by many ſtages, and in all. 
theſe there is ſuch a thing as plain propriety, which only a miſguided fan- 
ey could tranſgreſs. The great error is that of crowding ornaments of a. 
ſuperior kind into a work of an inferior; this is as abſurd in the leaſt 


things as the greateſt, The capital of the Corinthian order put upon a 


Tuſcan column, could not be more monſtrous than the bringing in here 
the decorations of one kind to the plan in another. Whea the Doric 
with its beſt proper decoration does not appear rich enough, inſtead of 
adding what is unt, the architect ſhould chooſe the lonic, and the ſame 
rule holds here univerſally ; let the builder ſee in this light. If a Door 
with an architrave cannot be made rich enough by proper ſculpture to 
pleaſe the eye of the poſſeſſor, let him not introduce into it the deco- 
rations appropriated to other SRL. but at. one advance from that plan 
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to deſign with an order, and laying aſide the other entirely adhere to 
this. 

There is nothing abſurd but from the mixture of i improper parts ; and» 
nothing is ridiculcus that is not abſurd ; therefore let him keep only pro- 
priety in his mind, and he will be ſure to eſcape cenſure, The 
plaineſt Door that has proportion in its dimenſions, and propriety in what 
is placed about it by way cf ornament, will give ſatisfaction not only to 
the judicious, but to every eye, while ill-judged ornaments raiſe 


- contempt. Let it be an univerſal rule deduced from this principle, that 


where there are not columns introduced, there ſhould be no reſemblance 
of them. With what diſguſt does the judicious eye look at the Door 
where the conceit of the architect has formed a half column out of ſome 
of the mouldings, which running up to encloſe a compartment above 
the Door, together with it, fifteen diameters in height, and has a fancied 
capital to crown the abſurdity ? What contempt mult this unnatural 
Gethic piece of buſineſs raiſe in all who look upon it? If the architect 
wil! have any reſemblance of a column, let it be a column in due pro- 
portion; a little judgment will direct how to diſpoſe the compartment 
above; and leſs expence than pays for this abſurdity will finiſh the work 
with propriety. 

The original thought of decorating a Door- way was no more than by 
a plain caſe of wood with a bead at its edge. The ſharpneſs of the cor- 
ner, or angle of the brick- work was diſagreeable, as alſo its rougbneſs; 
and being a ſharp edge of a weak ſubſtance, it was broke and made ir- 
regular by every little accident. This put it in men's minds to caſe or 
cover it with board; and the! inconvenience of its ſharpneſs made them 
cut a moulding, by way of bead, or plain aſtragal, all the way its length. 
Thus were Doors ornamented in the earlieſt times of building, and as 
they were then under the conduct of men of true taſte, they were able 
to proportion the breadth of the wood- work to the opening of the Door, 
and teiminating at the extreme edge with another aftragal, there was a 
plainneſs, but {tii] there was a propriety and uſe; and when theſe unite, 
there never wants beauty to the diſcerning eye. As the plain breadth of 
boards offended the eye, the old architects carried up along its middle a 


feſtoon of various contrivance. The oak leaves and fruit gave the firſt 
hint; the olive tucceeded this, and afterwards the vine; this gave a beau- 


tiſul fieedom from its ramping figure, which they knew how to rellrain 
with judgment,. and from this they reached the acanthus leaf, in their 
judgment che heighth of vegetable beauty. From thence they began to 
diverlity the feſtoon witn ſymbols and inſtruments of ſacrifice, and thenes 


they came 10 hieroglyphics. As the plain caſe of the Door received this 


ornament, the bead at its edge ſwelled by degrees, by the addition of 
more and larger mouldings, to an architrave. This was finely varicd, 
and the treeze which crowned it at the top received all the decorations of 

iculpture 
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ſculpture given to the pannel, Thus far advanced, the orders were intro- 


duced naturally, and here among thoſe great builders ended the decoration, 


Thus began, and thus was raiſed to perfection, the decorations of Doors 
among the Greeks and Romans. Here they ſtopped, for they had judg- 
ment; but the luxuriant fancy of thoſe who followed them, admiring 
their works, but wanting the taſte which regulated them, flew into every 
abſurdity that the whole ſcope of things could afford, Of this we ſee 

inſtances in many expenſive works which ſtand, to diſgrace our country ; 

and we have models of them, and of others as ridiculous, propoſed for 
imitation, and publiſhed, as the titles ſay, for the inſtruction of builders. 
We have ſeen architecture, a ſcience founded upon the ſoundeſt princi- 
ple, diſgraced by ignorant caprice, and faſhion lately has attempted to 
undetermine and deſtroy it by the caprice of France, and by the whims 
of China. 5 

How muſt it diſguſt a man of true taſtz to ſee, in ſome of the beſt 
buildings in France, famed as it would pretend, for the encouragement 
of arts, Corinthian capitals made of cocks heads, inſtead of leaves of 
the acanthus? And this moſt abſurd variation from the figure and defign 
of the antique, give to its inventor the glory of having added a ſixth 
order. It is called the French, and let them have the praiſe of it; the 
Gothic ſhafts and Chineſe bells are not beyond or below it in poorneſs of 
imagination. Upon the moſt impartial review we ſhall find, that nothing 
in greatneſs or in grace, can compare with the Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture; therefore let us employ nothing in the place of them. 

The richneſs of an order depends upon its natural form; but a great 
deal may be done in the article of improvement and clegance, by the ma- 
terials that are employed, and by the additions of ſculpture. No abſo- 
lute direction can be given in this reſpect, for the expence of the differ- 
ent kinds 1s ſo various, that the choice of the proprietor alone can be 
conſulted. We may conſider the materials for the orders intended for 
this uſe to be, in England, three; wood, ſtone, and marble :- of theſe 
three wood is by much the moſt univerſal. It is the cheapeſt in itſelf; 
it is ſufficiently laſting ; and it receives the chiſſel freely, and retains its 
ſmalleſt ſtrokes very ſafely. Therefore this is to be conſidered as the na- 
tural material in England, and it ſerves equally well either for the cutſide 
Doors or thoſe within. Stone has an air of grandeur which wood has 
not; rot can any painting or any attifice give it; but this is naturally to 
the outhde Door. Marble has, with a much greater dignity, a noble 
and peculiar elegance. It ſerves equally within Doors and without; but 
2 weight of this and ſtone ſhould confine them within the ground 

oor. | 

We have inſtances of enriching even marble columns, by placing upon 
them in the Corinthian order, capitals of braſs; but this is an unnatural 
and fooliſh addition. The colours of the braſs and the marble are ſo dit- 
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| wholly reject; it is expenſive, unnatural, and unbecoming. Such as 


have wrought this fine material into columns of an inferior order, as the 


How bold and noble are the bas reliefs of the Parthenian ? Indeed what 


there is as much difference between wood and ſtone, as between ſtone and 
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ferent, they never can agree, one With another as two parts of an entire 


body; and the marble itſelf bears to be wrought with all the needful raf- 
flings, and ſhews them very happily, The addition of braſs therefore we 


have been at the expence of granite Corinthian columns on ſome occaſions, 
have added capitals of gilded braſs ; which have had their admirers. The 
reaſon of caſting their capitals in braſs was, becauſe we have not tools to 
cut them in the granite: but in this caſe it would have been better to 


Doric, where the capital being plain, the whole might have been uniform, 
and of a piece; for undoubtealy the ſame tools, and the ſame hands, 
which could round the column, could alſo form the capital of this plain, 
tho' noble, order. 

There is no part of an edifice in which ſculpture can be fo happily em- 
ployed as about a Door-caſe : every eye perceives it; and it does not in- 
fer a neceſſity of continuing the ſame work throughout the houſe ; for 
a Door is a detached piece; and it is expected to be ornamented. We 
ſee in many inſtances a great deal of labour in this way emplozed upon 
Door-caſes ; but it is rude, harſh, and unfiniſhed. It is better one good 
piece, though ſmall, ſhould ſtand in ſome conſpicuous part alone, than 
that all this ſcattered indifferent work ſhould glare without approbation. 
If our painters want genius to give deſigns in this kind, the treaſures of 
antiquity are inexhauſtible; and our frugal anceſtors, like ourſelves, have 
made ſo little uſe of them, that they are new. What a variety of deco- 
ration might the ingenious ſculptor adopt from the ruins of Palmyra? 


is there of the ornamented kind, among all that is left us of antiquity, | 
where various lefſons may not be found under this head ? Which of all 
their works do not afford hints for the ſculptor of genius to follow ? 

While we prefer the enriching our Door-caſes by the hand of art to 
the more expenſive treaſures that are to be had from nature, we muſt 
obſerve, that ſome regard ſhould be paid to each. The materials ſhould 
be adapted to the workmanſhip ; for it would be a pity to beſtow labour 
and genius upon ſuch materials as would diſgrace them ; or upon ſuch as 
would not long enough ſupport themſelves againſt the force of accidents. 
Stone moulders quickly when expoſed to the air ; therefore when a ver 
elegant Door-cale is intended for the outſide, the proprietor ſhould not 
grudge the uſe of marble. | 

In the ſame manner with regard to the Door-caſes for rooms in which 
theſe orders ſhall be admitted, the choice naturally falls upon wood ; but 


marble. Our fathers worked in oak, a wood unfavourable to the tool, 
but which, in their maſterly hands, admitted every ſtroke, and repaired the 
| toil 
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toil with immortality : we now uſe fir, the weakeſt, and pooreſt of all 
woods that could have been employed for this purpoſe ; and we can give 
for this but two reaſons, equally mean; theſe are, that it comes cheap, 
and cuts eaſy. It will not admit of thoſe delicate ftrokes which have 
eternalized the chiſſels of our fathers; nor ſupport itſelf, in thoſe tender 

arts into which they cut their fine works. We have the ſame materials 
in which they wrought, and not one kind, but many, of wood that will 
be verBuuſeful for the purpoſe. The pear-tree is famous, and the maple 
more; this laſt was known in the earlieſt time of which we have account, 
and celebrated for its excellence for this purpoſe ; what then is the reaſon 


our people do not uſe them? They cut as freely as deal, and they are 


not nearly ſo liable to break off in pieces to the diſcredit of the work. 


It is not needful the whole Door caſe ſhould be made of ſuch wood; 


no, not the whole columns; let thoſe who calculate expence fo nicely, 
ſave in theſe articles, and only make the pieces of this wood that are for 
ſculpture, the capital of a column, the ornaments of a freeze, or the like. 


The difference of colour, to us who cover all with paint is nothing ; 
and the work would ſhew in a finer manner, and would be much more 


laſting. 

One caution we ſhall give the architect in this caſe, which is, that he 
cauſe a careful and judicious painter to be employed where there is carved 
work ; for the niceſt ſtrokes of the chiſſel will be loſt if clumſily covered 
with paint. Two things are eſſential to be conſidered in the painting of 
carved work ; the firſt is, to ule ſuch a colour as ſhall cover the work 


without clogging it, and the other is to lay it on in ſuch a manner that | 
it ſhall not need a ſpeedy retouching. There may eaſily be contrived for 


this purpoſe a paint of a thinner body than ordinary, which will colour 


without loading ; and we know how poor an appearance the belt piece 


of ſculpture in wood makes when it has been two or three times painted. 
It is partly the badneſs of the work, and partly the deſtruction of it by 
frequent colouring, which has put carving ſo much as 1t is out of uſe at 
preſent. - Indeed it is now threatened to be utterly turned out of doors; 


and while the profeſſors of the art ſubmit to the compariſon, they ſcarce. 


deſerve pity, The old deception of ſtamp paper, inſtead of carved wood, 
is coming up with all the rage of faſhion ; and we have the mortification. 


to ſee his majeſty's royal letters patent, lately granted to a gingerbread in- 


vention of this kind, 

Our ſculptors need do no more to baniſh this invocation, than to op- 
poſe their work well executed againit it; for there is no eye but will per- 
ceive the difference ; the cleanneſs and ſharpneſs which follows the chiſ- 
ſel can never be equalled by ſuch contrivauces, nor the ſtucco, when a 
tolerable hand faſſuons it. They are great in their deſigns, and they con- 
tent themſelves with the pooreſt execution of them. The judicious ar- 


chitect will tell them, that the plaineſt moderate- ſized toom, finiſhed in a 
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work manlike manner, is preferable to the largeſt defaced by theſe poor 
ornaments; and that it is better to have a Doric Door-caſe of wood, than 
a Corinthian or Compoſite of paper, 

We have now conſidered the ornaments; we have explained to the ſtu- 
dent what he is to undertake, and in what manner to execute the great 
concern of the decoration of Door-caſes, whether in the plain and com- 
mon manner, or, with the higheſt grace the ſcience affords for them, the 
orders of architecture. We have conſidered al ſo the opening, and its di- 
menſions and form; and all that remains is fo treat of the Door itſelf, 
which 1s to cloſe that aperture, and to occupy the center of the propoſed 
decoration. The Door mult be of due thickneſs to prevent its warping, 
and that mult be farther ſecured alſo by its being made of ſeaſoned tim- 
ber, and framed in pannels. With reſpect to the kind of timber, not- 
withſtanding the great variety our own country affords, that is reduced in 
a manner to two, oak and fir; againſt the firſt nothing can be objected, 
for it has both ſtrength and beauty; but the other is inferior to many 
kinds of our own growth. The oak or wainſcot Doors are appropriated 


to the better kind of buildings, and are intended to ſhew their true ſur- 


face and their natural colour. Theſe are often wrought with a great deal 
of beauty, and are an ornament in themſelves, excluſive of the decora- 
tions. The fir or deal Doors are meant to be painted. They are moſt 
common in houſes of leaſt expence; and when they get into better edifi- 
ces they are ſo well framed and wrought, that they often make no bad 
appearance. The advantage of theſe is their lightneſs ; thoſe of wain- 
ſcot, of the ſame dimenſions and diameter, being much heavier. Beſide 
the wainſcot, we ſee in ſome places inſide Doors of great elegance and 
expence, wrought of mahogany, or inlaid with roſe-wood, and decorated 
with ſculpture. Either of theſe kinds are very elegant; and thoſe who 
have been familiar with them, will not approve a painted Door 1n an 
elegant apartment, | 
The opening of the Door is next to fall under conſideration, and the 
common architect will think, that he has no more choice than to place 
the hinges on one or the other ſide, fo that it may open one way or the 
other, inwards or outwards: for one of theſe two ways he will ſuppoſe 
every Door in the worid muſt open. But there is a way different from 
either of theſe, and it is a method of extreme elegance. A ſtreet Door 
opening inwards is of no inconvenience, becauſe it opens into a hall, 
which is a room of no conſequence; but this is not the caſe in the more 
elegant apartments, where the communication is by a Door in the par- 
tition wall, and the entrance immediately out of one room into another. 
We will ſuppole the two principal rooms upon a firſt floor, communi- 
cate by a Door in the center of the partition, In an evening when they 
are lighted up, this Door is thrown open, and tl.e furniture in both being 
ws enen 
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alike, it becomes as one apartment. In this caſe the Door, according to 
the modern cuſtom, muſt open into one or into the other of the rooms, 
and into which ſoever of the two it is, it will there be a blemiſh ; an 
awkward ſlanting piece, ſtanding in the room with a diſagreeable ſharp an - 
ole. This may be prevented by making a cavity ſomewhat more than 
equal to the depth and ſubſtance of the Door in the thickneſs of the wall. 
Into this the Door may ſlide by a gentle touch, and remain undiſcovered ; 
and a handſome braſs ring being fixed to the edge, it may come out again 
when it is to be ſhut with as ſlight a motion. This is done at the houſe 


of a gentleman near Hanover-ſquare, and the matiner of it there may 
ſerve as an example to other builders. The opening, in the uſual way, 


is either by the whole Door on one fide, or by half of it each way, the 
Door being compoſed of two, folding in the middle; but in either caſe 
it is not comparable to the method we have here propoſed of fliding it 


into the wall on many occaſions. 


Laſt of all we come to the ſtructure of the fabric of the Door itſelt : 
this ſhould be contrived for ſtrength, beauty, and ſtraitneſs. All theſe 
purpoſes are anſwered by making it in many pannels. The folding, or 
half Doors, are beſt made of four pannels, two larger and two ſmaller ; 
and the entire Door of eight. The framing muſt be ſound, and the joints 


well ſecured. They may be varied in form many ways: but to be mi- 


nute in theſe things ſhews a poorneſs of genius in the architect. The 


beſt form of the pannels is the plaineſt, and this is a long ſquare ; the 


two or four larger ſhould be long upwards, and the other croſs-wiſe. 
This is a conſtruction that ſhews ſtrength and firmneſs, and this is all 
that ſhould be conſulted here, the decoration belonging to the other parts. 

DoR1c, is the name of one of the five orders in architecture, it is one 
of the three antient orders of the Greeks. lt is uſually placed upon the 
attic baſe; the whole height is ſeven and an half or eight diameters ; 
and its Capital is plain, being formed only of mouldings ; in the entabla- 
ture the freeze 1s enriched with figures called triglyphs, to be explained 
under that head; the ſpaces between theſe are called metopes, and may 
be either left plain or decorated ; and its cornice has drops. The Doric 
1s the oldeſt of all the orders; and originally had no baſe; it is the moſt 
natural and beſt proportioned of them all.. The firſt building in which 


this order was uſed was a temple at Argos, built to Juno, by Dorus, a 


king Achaia, from whom the order was afterwards named. It has been 
much enriched and embelliſhed ſince its invention, ſo what is called 
Tuſcan, comes in many things nearer the ancient Doric, than the order 
called by that name at this time, The ancient Doric is ſeen in great 
plainneſs in the remains of the Parthenian at Athens, and in the theatre 
of Marcellus at Rome. It is uſed at this time principally in ſtrong build- 
ings, gates, citadels, the lower part of churches, and the like, in which 
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places ſtrength is more proper than elegance. The gate of Burlington- 
houſe, in Piccadilly, is of the Doric order. The triglyphs are ſuppoſed 
to be inſeparable from this order; but we find them frequently omitted 
for the ſake of cheapneſs in ordinary works; and there may be a reaſon 
ſometimes for leaving them out, and making the freeze plain even in the 
moſt finiſhed and elegant buildings. Vignola adjuſts the proportions of 
the Doric as follows : he divides the whole height of the order, with- 
out the pedeſtal, into twenty parts, or modules; one of which he al- 
lows to the baſe, fourteen to the ſhaft or ſuſt, one to the capital, and 
ſour to the entablature. The particular proportions of the ſeveral parts 
and members may be ſeen under their reſpective articles. 
DoRMER, in architecture, is the window made in the roof of a houſe, 
or above the entablature, being raiſed upon the rafters. 
DormanT-TREx, is a name given by workmen to a great beam 
lying croſs a houſe, commonly called a ſummer. | 
DoRMiIToORY, a gallery in convents or religious houſes, divided into 
cells, in which the religious ſleep. ä 
Dovcine, in architecture, is a moulding or ornament on the higheſt 
part of the cornice, in the form of a wave, half convex, and half con- 
cave. The Doucine is the ſame as a cymatium, or gula. 
Dovs-TAIL1NG, in carpentry, is a manner of faſtening boards toge- 
ther, by letting one piece into another, in form of the tail of a dove. 
It is the ſtrongeſt of the kinds of jointings or aſſemblages, wherein the 
tenon, or piece of wood which is put into the other, goes widening to 
the extreme; ſo that it cannot be drawn out again by reaſon the extreme 
or tip is bigger than the hole. It is called by the French, Queue de A- 
ron, i. e. Swallow-tail, which name is alſo uſed by the Engliſh them 
{elves in fortification, | 
DR as, a door is {aid to drag when in opening or ſhutting, it hangs or 
grates upon the floor, or cell. | 
DRAGON Beams, are two ſtrong braces or ſtruts which ſtand under 
a breſt-ſummer, mecting in an angle upon the ſhoulder of the king- piece. 
DRAPERY, in ſculpture and painting, the repreſentation of the cloath- 
ing of human figures, and alſo hangings, tapeſtry, curtains that are not 
carnations or landſcapes. The art of Drapery conſiſts, 1. In the order 
of the folds or plaite, which ought to be ſo managed, that you may 
eaſily perceive what it is they cover, and diſtinguiſh it from any thing 
elle, Again, the folds ought to he large, as breaking and dividing the 
ſight the leſs; and there ſhould be a contraſt between them, otherwiſe the 
Drapery will be ſtiff, 2. In the quality of the ſtuffs, for ſome make their 
folds abrupt and harſh, others more ſoft and eaſy; the ſurtace of ſome 
have a luſtre, others are flat and dead; ſome are fine and tranſparent, others 
firm and ſolid, 3. In the variety of colours, which, when well managed, 
makes 
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makes the greateſt beauty of painting, all not being equally amicable and 
friendly with reſpect to each other, and ſome never to be placed near cer- 
tain others. M. De Piles obſerves, that Drapery muſt never be made to 
adhere to the parts of the body; that a great motion and lightneſs of the 
Drapery are only proper in figures in great agitation, or ex oſed to the 
wind; and that the nudities of the figures ſhould always be deſigned 


before the painter proceeds to the Draperies. 


DravcnurT, or DRAFT, in architecture, the figure of an intended 


building deſcribed on paper, in which is laid down by ſcale, the ſeveral 
diviſions and partitions of the apartments, rooms, doors, paſſages, &c. 
in their due proportion to the whole building. It is cuſtomary, and con- 
venient, for any perſon, before he begins to erect a building, to have De- 
ſigns or Draughts drawn upon paper or vellum, wherein the ichnography 
or ground-plot of every floor or ſtory is delineated ; as alſo the form or 
faſhion of each front, with the windows, doors, ornaments, in an ortho- 
graphy, or upright. Sometimes the ſeveral fronts, &c. are taken and re- 
preſented in the ſame Draught, to ſhew the effect of the whole building, 
which 1s called ſcenography or perſpective. 

DRAUGHT-CopAssESs, ſuch as have moveable points to draw fine 
Draughts in architecture. | 

DRraw-BRIDGE, a Bridge made after the manner of a floor, to draw 
up or let down, as occaſion ſerves, before the gate of a town or caſtle. 
In navigable rivers it is ſometimes neceſſary to make the middle arch of 
bridges with two moveable platforms, to be raiſed occaſionally, in order to 
let the maſts and rigging of veſſels paſs through. 


* 


Dx1e, in architecture, are a certain kind of ſtep, made on flat roofs to 
walk upon; a way of building much uſed in Italy, where the roof is not 


made quite flat, but a little raiſed in the middle, with Drips or ſteps, lying 
a little to the horizon. „„ 

DRops, in architecture, an ornament in the Doric entablature, repre- 
ſenting Drops, or little bells, immediately under the triglyphs. 

Dyk, in architecture, any ſquare body, as the trunk, or notched part 
of a pedeſtal; or it is the middle of the pedeſtal, or that part included 
between the baſe and the corniche, ſo called becauſe it is often made in 
the form of a cube or Dye. Dye is alſo uſed for a cube of ſtone, placed 
under the feet of a ſtatute, and over its pedeſtal, to raiſe it, and ſhew it 
the more. | 

DYPTERE, in the ancient architecture, was a kind of temple, encom- 
paſſed with a double row of columns ; and the Pſeudo Dyptere, or falſe 
Dyptere, was the fame, only that this was encompaſſed with a ſingle 
row of columns, inſtead of a double row. EY 
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EAGLE, in architecture, a figure of that bird, anciently uſed as an 
attribute or gognizance of Jupiter, in the capitals and friezes of the co- 
lumns of temples conſecrated to that God. | | 

EAvEs, in architecture, the margin or edge of the roof of an houſe, 
being the loweſt tiles,, ſlates, &c. that hang over the walls, to throw off 
water to a diſtance from the wall. | 

Eaves LATH, a thick feather-edged board, generally nailed round 

1 the Eaves of a houſe for the lowermoſt tiles, ſlates, or ſhingles, to reſt on. 
wr. EcHiNUs, is a term uſed ſometimes to expreſs the ovolo, or quarter- 
8 round, and ſometimes for a part of the figures with which that mem- 
Y ber is uſually carved. This laſt is the more proper and ſtrict ſenſe, and 
in the fame manner ovolo, though uſually employed as the name of the 
whole member, is more ſtrictly expreſſive only of a part of its carving, 
The quarter round is uſually carved with what are called eggs and an- 
chors ; the eggs are the part from which this has been called ovolo, ovum, 
being latin for an egg; theſe eggs have a kind of ſhell about them, be- 
ſide their own, at a diftance from their ſurface, and ſeparating them from 
the anchors between ; this is called the Echinus, Echinus being the name 
of the huſk or ſhell of a cheſnut, which it was meant to reſemble. Echi- 
nus therefore is properly the name of the ſhell in the carving of the 
ovolo, or quarter-round, and it is improperly uſed for that whole member. 

Ecko, in architecture, is a term applied to certain kinds of vaults and 
arches, generally elliptical parabolical figures, erected to produce artifi- 
cial Echoes. Blanc, in his Echometry, at the end of his firſt book of 
the ſphere, teaches the method of making an artificial Echo. Vitruvius 
relates, that in divers parts of Greece and Italy, there were brazen veſſels 
artfully ranged under the ſeats of the theatres, to render the ſound of the 
voices of the actors more clear, and make a kind of Echo; by which 
means the whole audience might hear with eaſe and pleaſure. In Echoes, 
the place where the ſpeaker ſtands, is called the Centrum Phonicum, and 
the object or place which returns the voice, Centrum Phonicampticum. 
At the ſepulchre of Metella, wife of Craſſus, was an Echo which re- 
peated what a man ſaid five times. And authors mention a tower at 
Cyricus, where the Echo was repeated ſeven times. | 

EGG, in architecture, an ornament in that form, cut in the echinus or 
quarter-round of Ionic and Compoſite capitals. The profile of an 
echinus is enriched with Eggs and anchors placed alternately. 

EL Bow, in architecture, an obtuſe angle of a wall, building, road, &c. 
which diyides it from its right line, 
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ELEVATION, in architecture, the ſame with an orthographic, or up- 


right draught of a building. | 1 
ELLIPTICAL-ARCH, a part or ſegment of the curve of an ellipſis. 
Elliptical-arches are frequently preferred to thoſe that are circular in va- 
rious kinds of buildings, becauſe their ſpan may be equal to thoſe of the 
circle, without riſing to ſo great a height; therefore they have been pre- 
ferred in bridges; but it muſt be remembered that they will decreaſe in 
ſtrength in proportion as they deviate from the circle. 
EL M, is of ſingular uſe, where it may lye continually wet or dry in 
extremes, therefore proper for water-works, mills, ladles, and ſoles of 
wheel pipes, aqueducts, ' pales, ſhip planks, beneath the water line. 


Some of it found in bogs has turned like the moſt poliſhed and hardeſt | 


ebony. It is alſo of uſe for wheel-wrights, handles for ſingle ſaws, the 
knotty parts for naves and hubbs ; the ſtreight and ſmooth for axel-trees ; 
and the very roots for curious dappled works, kerves of coppers, feather- 
edge and weather-boards, trunks, coffins, and ſhuffle-board tables. The 
tenor of the grain makes it alſo fit for all kinds of carved work, and moſt 
ornaments belonging to architecture. Vitruvius recommends it for te- 
nons and mortoiſes. , 

EMBossING or IMBossING, in architecture, ſculpture, &c. is form- 
ing, or faſhioning of works in relievo, whether cut with a chiſſel, 
or otherwiſe ; it is a kind of ſculpture or engraving, wherein the figures 
project out from the plane whereon they are engraven, and according as 
they are more or leſs protuberant. It is called by the Italians baſſo, mez- 
5 oy alto relievo, and by the Engliſh baſs relief, mean relief, or high 
relief. 
EuBRASURE, in architecture, the inlargement made of the aperture 
of a door or window on the inſide of the wall, its uſe being to give the 
greater play for the opening of the door, or caſement, or to admit the 
more light. When the wall is very thick, they ſometimes make Em- 
braſures on the outſide. 

EMPASTING, in painting, is the laying on colours thick and bold, or 
applying ſeveral lays of colours, 'to the end that they may appear thick. 

ENCARPUS, a term by which ſome have called the repreſentation of a 
feſtoon, on friezes, and otherwiſe, as an ornament in buildings; Vitruvius 
calls it by this name. Theſe feſtoons were compoſed of fruits, flowers 
and leaves, and Encarpus expreſſes them beſt when compoſed of fruits, 
xagmos being Greek for fruit. 

ENGINE, in mechanics, a compound machine, made of one or more 
mechanical powers, as levers, pullies, ſcrews, &c. to raiſe, to project, 
or ſuſtain any weight, or produce any effect which could not be eaſily 
effected otherwiſe. Engines are extremely numerous; ſome uſed in war, 
as the battering ram, baliſta, waggons, chariots, &c, others in trade and 
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manufactures, as Cranes, mills, preſſes, &c. others to meaſure time, as 


clocks, watches, &c. and others for the illuſtration of ſome branch of 


ſcience, as the orfery, commentarium, and the like. In general we may 
obſerve, concerning engines, that they conſiſt of one, two or more of 
the ſimple powers variouſly combined together; that in moſt of them the 
axis in peritrochio, the leaver and the ſcrew, are the conſtituent - parts ; 
that in all a certain power is applied to produce an effect of much greater 
moment; and that the greateſt effect, or perfection, is when it is ſet to 
work with four ninths of that charge, which is equivalent to the power, 
or will but juſt keep the machine in equilibrio. In all machines, the 
power will juſt ſuſtain the weight, when they are in the inverſe ratio of 
their diſtances from the center of motion. 

EN TABL ATR E, in architecture, the ornament ſupported by the ca- 
pital on the top of a column or pilaſter. Every column conſiſts of its 
baſe, ſhaft and capital, and ſupports an Entablature; theſe together con- 
ſtitute the entire body, or order; and the Entablature, like the capital, 
differs in every order. The Entablature conſiſts of three parts, the ar- 
chitrave, frieze, and cornice; the architrave is compoſed of one or 
more faces, and reſts upon the capital; the frieze comes next, and is the 
middle part of the Entablature, the cornice is the top, or uppermoſt. 
In the Tuſcan order the Entablature, is plain; in the Doric the frieze is 
decorated with triglyphs, or channelled figures; in the Ionic or other 
richer orders, the cornice is decorated with dentells, modillions, and a 
variety of ornaments. The Entablature, according to Palladio, ſhould 
be a fifth of the height of the column, and this equally in all the or- 
ders, except the Tuſcan, in which it is a fourth. 


It is different in different orders: for notwithſtanding it conſiſts of the 
three before- mentioned diviſions in all; yet theſe parts are made up of 


more or fewer particular members or ſubdiviſions, according as the order 
is more or leſs rich. Vignola makes the Entablature a quarter of the 
height of the whole column in all the orders. In the Tuſcan and Doric, 
the architrave, frieze, and cornice, are all the ſame height. In the 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite, the whole Entablature being of fif- 


teen parts, five of theſe go to the architrave, four to the frieze, and ſix 


to the cornice. 
ENTERSOLE, in architecture, a kind of little ſtory, ſometimes called 
a mezanzine, contrived occaſionally at the top of the firſt ſtory, for the 
conveniency of a wardrobe, &c. 
ENTRY, a Door, Gate, Paſſage, &c. through which we arrive at any 
lace. | WY 
: EPISTYLE, in the ancient architecture, a term uſed by the Greeks, for 
what we call architrave, viz. a maſſive piece of ſtone. or wood laid im- 
mediately over the capital of a column. ä 
EURITHMY, 
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Evaxituwry, in architecture, ſculpture, and painting, is a certain ma- 


jeſty, elegance, and eafineſs, appearing in the compoſition of divers mem- 
bers or parts of a body, painting or ſculpture, and reſulting from the fine 


proportion of it. Vitruvius ranks the Eurithmia among the eſſential parts 
of architecture. He deſcribes it as conſiſting in the beauty of the con- 
ſtruction, or aſſemblage of the feveral parts of the work, which render 
its aſpect, or its whole appearance graceful; i. e. when the height cor- 
reſponds to the breadth, and the breadth to the length, &c. From theſe 
three ideas, or deſigns, orthography, ſcenography, and profile, it is, that 
the ſame Eurithmia, majeſtic and beautiful appearance of an edifice, - does 
reſult, which creates that agreeable harmony between the ſeveral dimen- 
fions, i. e. between the length, breadth, and height of each room in a fa- 
bric, ſo that nothing ſeems diſproportional, too long for this, or too broad 
for that, but correſponds in a juſt and regular ſymmetry and conſent of all 
the parts with the whole. | 


lumniation. Vitruvius fays the Euſtyle intercolumniation, or beſt diſtance 
of placing columns, is that of four ſemi-diameters and a half, that is two 


columns exceeds all others in ſtrength and convenience, as well as beauty. 
EXAGGERATION, in painting, is a method of repreſenting things 
wherein they are charged to much, or marked too ſtrong, either in reſ- 
pect to the deſign or colouring. 
Ex DR, in antiquity, a general name for ſuch buildings as were diſ- 
tinct from the main body of the churches, and yet within the limits of 
the church, taken in its largeſt ſenſe. . 
EXPRESSION, in painting, the repreſentation according to its natural 
character, and the painter's invention, or plan. In portraits it muſt be 
ſeen whether the perſon is grave, gay, a man of buſineſs or wit, plain, 
gentle, &c. each character muſt have an attitude, the ornaments, and 
back-ground proper to it; and all about it muſt be expreſſive of the man, 
and have a reſemblance as well as the features of the Bee. If the perſon 
has any particularities as to the poſition of the head, eyes, or mouth, if 
not unbecoming, they muſt be ſtrongly expreſſed. There are a ſort of 
moving features, and are as much a part of the man as the fixed ones: 
ſome things raiſe a low ſubject, and contribute more to a ſurprizing like- 
neſs than any thing elſe. If there be any thing particular in the hiſtory 
of the perſon which is proper to be expreſſed, it is a great improvement 
to the portrait, to them that know that circumſtance. Robes, or other 
marks of dignity, or of a profeſſion, employment, or amuſement, a book, 
a ſhip, a favourite dog, or the like, are hiſtorical expreſſions, common 
in portraits. There are ſeveral kinds of artificial expreſſions practiſed by 
— H hh wha painters, 


EUsTYLE, a term by which the ancients expreſſed the beſt and moſt 
elegant manner of placing columns, with reſpe& to diſtance, or interco- 


diameters and a quarter of the column. He fays this manner of placing 
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painters, becauſe of the diſadvantage of their art in that particular, in 


compariſon of words. But there is no better ſchool than nature for expreſ- 
ſion. A painter therefore ſhould, on all occaſions, obſerve how men look 


and act, when pleaſed, grieved, angry, &c. | 

Love is expreſſed by a clear, fair, and pleaſant countenance, without 
clouds, wrinkles, or unpleaſant bendings, giving the forehead an ample. 
height and breadth, with a majeſtic grace; a full eye, with a fine ſhadow 
at the bottom of the eye-lid, and a little at the corner ; a proportionable 
noſe ; noſtrils not too wide ; a clear cheek, made by ſhadowing it on one 
ſide, and a ſmiling mouth, made by a thin upper lip, and ſhadowing the 
mouth-line at the corners. Fear is expreſſed by making the eyes look hol- 
low, heavy and downwards, thin fallen cheeks, a cloſe 'mouth, careleſs. 
ſtaring hair about the ears. Envy is beſt expreſſed by only the hanging of 
the cheeks and a pale countenance, and ſometimes by grinding of the 
teeth. Let every paſſion be repreſented according to its outward appearance 
in thoſe in whom it reigns. 

If you aim at any excellence in this art, you muſt endeavour to chooſe. 
out the beſt actions for every purpoſe, in reſtraining the luxurious fancy 
of nature by a deliberate diſcretion, by the benefit of which you will fur- 
niſh your deſign, always expreſſing in each member a certain hidden re- 
femblance of the principal motions which affect the eye and foul of the 
ſpectator, To expreſs a paſſion truly, you ought to give every thing its 
proper motion, or that which beſt ſuits your intention, which is nothing 
elſe but the agreement of proportion with the action or paſſion intended, 
wherein conſiſts the whole life of the art, for hereby an evident difference 
is made between the living and the dead; the fierce and the gentle; the 
wiſe and the ſimple ; the fad and the merry; and in a word, diſcovers all 
the ſeveral paſſions and geſtures which the body of a man is capable of. 
But before theſe things can be exactly done in a picture, you muſt firſt 
intenſely conſider the life, that you may come as near it as poſſible, to 
which adding art, you will meet with no motions ſo potent, which you 
will not be able artificially to imitate. Theſe things will be the more ex- 
actly accompliſhed, by viewing and continually practiſing what we have 
ſeen; ſo as lively to expreſs all geſtures, actions, and paſſions, incident to 
natural bodies. | 

Ex, in architecture, is applied to any round window made in a pedi- 
ment, an attic, the reins of a vault, or the like. 

ExE of a dome, an aperture at the top of the dome, as that of the 
pantheon at Rome, or of St. Paul's at London; it is commonly covered 
with a lantern. „ 

EH of zhe volute, in architecture, the center of the volute, or that. 
point in which the helix or ſpiral, of which it is formed, commences. 

EvE-BROw, in architecture, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as liſt or fillet. 


4 FABRIC, 
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F. 
Fa RIC, the ſtructure or conſtruction of any thing, particularly a 
building, as a houſe, hall, e 1 

FAcApRE, or FACE, in architecture, the front of a building, or the 
ſide which contains the chief entrance. It is alſo ſometimes uſed for the 
ſide which it preſents to the ſtreet, garden, court, &c. and ſometimes for 
any ſide oppoſite to the eye. 

FaAsSCIA, is a term uſed to expreſs a flat member in the entablatures 
of columns or elſewhere, reſembling a band or broad fillet. Our work- 
men call it a face or ſacio, and it is ſometimes written facia. The ar- 
chitrave, in the more elegant orders, is compoſed of three parts, or di- 

vided into three bands over one another; theſe are called the Haak of 
the architrave : the Tuſcan ſhould have properly one fafcia, nor had the 
Doric originally any more. But the architects have taken the liberty of 
deviating from exactneſs in this, as in many other reſpects. Faſcias, in 
brick buildings, certain juttings out of the bricks over the windows of 
each ſtory, except the upper one. Theſe are ſometimes plain, like 
thoſe of columns ; but ſometimes they are moulded ; and the moulding 
is uſually a ſcima reverſa at the bottom, above which are two plain courſes 
of bricks, then an aſtragal, and laſtly a boultin. It is the ſame in ſtone. 
buildings as it is in brick, and they are alſo ſometimes plain, and ſome- 
times moulded with a ſcima reverſa, or ogee. : 

FELLING gf timber, Many circumſtances are well known and con- 
ſtantly obſerved in the Felling of timber for building, which, though to 
a haſty obſerver they may appear trifling, yet prove, on experience, to be 
of the utmoſt conſequence. One thing obſerved by M. de Buffon, which 
greatly increaſes the ſolidity and ſtrength of timber, is, that the trees in- 
tended to be felled for ſervice ſhould be firſt ſtripped round of their bark, 
and ſuffered ſo to ſtand and die upon the ſpot before cutting. The ſappy 
part, or blea of the oak, becomes by this means as hard and firm as the 
heart, and real ſtrength and denſity of the wood has been proved, by many 
experiments, to be greatly increaſed by it, nor is this a practice of any de- 
triment to the proprietor, ſince the remaining ſtumps of theſe trees ſend 
up their young ſhoots as vigorouſly as if they had been cut down in their 
natural condition, When any tree is to be cut down for timber, the 
firſt thing to be taken care of is a ſkilful diſbranching ſuch limbs as 
may endanger it in its fall; many trees are utterly ſpoiled for want of a pre- 
vious care of this kind. In arms of timber that are very neat, it is al- 
ways neceſſary to chop or fink in them cloſe to the bole, and then, meet- 
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ing it with downright ſtrokes, it will be ſevered from the tree without 
ſplitting. In PS the tree, take care always to cut as cloſe to the 
ground as poſſible, unleſs it is intended to be grubbed up; and the doing 
this is of advantage both to the timber and the wood ; for timber is never 
ſo much valued, if it be known to grow out of old ſtocks. A more en- 
larged account will be given under the article timber. 
FENCE, a hedge, wall, ditch, bank, or other enclofure, made round 
gardens, fields, woods, &c. In hotter climates than England, where they 
have not occaſion for walls to ripen their fruit, their gardens he open, 
where they can have a water-fence, and proſpects ; or elſe they bound 
their gardens with groves, in which are fountains, walks, &c. which are 
much more pleaſing to the fight than a dead wall ; but in colder coun- 
tries, and in England, we are obliged to have walls to ſhelter and ripen 
our fruit, although they take away much from the pleaſant proſpect of 
the garden. Since therefore we are under the neceſſity to have walls to 
ſecure our gardens from the injuries of winds, as well as for the conve- 
nience of partitions or encloſures, and alſo to ripen our fruit, brick 
walls are accounted the' beſt and warmeſt for fruit ; and theſe walls, being 
built panel wiſe, with pillars at equal diſtances, will fave a great deal of 
charge, in that the walls may be built thinner than if they were built 
plain, without theſe panels ; for then it would be neceſſary to build them 
thicker every where ; and, beſides, the panels make the walls look the 
handſomer. N 
Stone walls are to be preferred to thoſe of brick, eſpecially thoſe of 
ſquare hewn ſtones. Thoſe that are made of rough ſtones, though they 
are very dry and warm, yet, by reaſon of their unevenneſs, are inconvenient 
to nail up trees to, except pieces of timber be laid in them here and 
there for that purpoſe. But in large gardens it is better to have the proſ- 
pect open to the pleafure-garden, which ſhould be ſurrounded with a foſſe, 
that from the garden the adjacent country may be viewed ; but this muſt de- 
pend on the ſituation of the place; for, if the proſpect from the garden 
is not good, it had better be ſhut out from the fight by a wall or any 
other Fence, than to be open. As alſo, when a garden lies near a popu- 
lous town, and the adjoining grounds are open to the inhabitants; if the 
garden is open there will be no walking there in good weather, with- 
out being expoſed to the views of all paſſengers, which is very diſagreea- 
ble. Where the foſſes are made round a garden which is ſituated in a 
park, they are extremely proper ; becauſe hereby the proſpects of the park 
will be obtained in the garden, which renders thoſe gardens much more 
agreeable than thoſe which are confined. | 5 — 
In ſuch places were there are no good proſpects to be obtained from a 
garden, it is common to make the encloſure of park paling, which, if 
well performed, will laſt many years, and has a much better appearance 
than 


* 
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than a wall; and this pale may be hid from the ſight within by planta- 


tions of ſhrubs and ever-greens; or there may be a quick hedge planted 
within the pale, which may be trained up, fo as to be an excellent Fence 
by the time the pales begin to decay. There are ſome perſons who 
make ſtuckade Fences round their gardens to keep out cattle, &c. which, 
when well made, will anſwer the purpoſe of Fences ; but this being very 
expenſive in the making, and not of very long duration, has occaſioned 
their not being more commonly in uſe. | 
As to Fences round parks, they are generally of paleing ; which, if 
well made of winter-fallen oak, will laſt many years. The Fence may be 
Lo ſix feet and a half high, which is enough for a fallow deer ; but, where 
8 | there are red deer, the Fence ſhould be one foot higher, otherwiſe they 
| | will leap over. Some incloſe their parks with brick walls ; and in coun- 
tries where ſtone is cheap, the walls are built with this material ; ſome 
with, and others without mortar. The height of garden-walls ſhould be 
twelve feet, which is a moderate proportion, and, if the foil be good, it 
may in time be well furniſhed with bearing wood in every part, eſpe- 
cially with that part planted with pears, notwithſtanding the branches 
being trained horizontally from the bottom of the walls. 5 
FEsTOON, an ornament of carved work, repreſenting a wreath, or 
garland of flowers or leaves, or both together, twiſted or interwoven one 
with another; the Feſtoon is naturally thickeſt in the middle, ſmall at 
each end, and tied up there, whence a part commonly hangs down be- 
yond the knot. The ancient uſe of the Feſtoon was to hang upon the 
gates of temples at feſtivals, and it conſiſted of flowers, or fruits, and 
their leaves only; but we have, of later time, deviated fo far from truth 
and nature, that we have twiſted inſtruments of muſic, war, and em- 
blems of the arts and profeſſions of all kinds into this form. The an- 
cients would have exclaimed at a garland of drums and fiddles, or a wreath 
of cannons and battle-axes, but we overlook theſe abſurdities. The 
word is French, but it is derived from the Latin feſtum, feaſt or feſtivity. 
Feſtoons are hung upon arches, and in the freeze of entablatures, fome 
times alſo about vaſes, and other ornaments. 1 
Fi uxx, in architecture, ſignifies the repreſentations of things made 
in ſolid matter, as ſtatues, &c. In painting and deſigning, it is the lines 
and colours that form the repreſentation of a man, or other animal. 
 FILLET, in architecture, a little ſquare member or moulding, uſed in 
divers places and on divers occaſions; but generally as a crowning over 
a greater moulding. It is called liſta or liſtella by the Italians ; by the 
French reglet, and by others band and bandelette. In painting, gild- 
ing, &c. it is a little rule, or reglet of leaf-gold drawn over ſome mould- 
ings, or on the edges of frames, pannels, &c. eſpecially when painted 
white by way of enrichment. | | bes 1 
Iii |  FintsHiING, 
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Fix ISH IVO, with architects, is frequently uſed of a crowning, acro- 

ter, &c. raiſed over a piece of building, to terminate and finiſh, or com- 
leat it. 
F Firxt-STONE, a fort of ſtone called alſo Rygate ſtone, of the name of 
the place from whence it is chiefly brought, rs, very good for fire-hearths, 
ovens, ſtoves, &c. 
FLEMISH Bricks, a neat, ſtrong, yellow kind of bricks, brought 

from Flanders, and commonly uſed in paving yards, ſtables, &c. being 
_ preferable for ſuch purpoſes to the common bricks. Theſe bricks are {1x 
inches and a quarter in length, two and a half in breadth, and one and a 
quarter thick. Now allowing one fourth of an inch for the joint, ſeventy- 
two of them will pave a yard ſquare ; but if they be ſet edgeways, then 
a yard ſquare will require one hundred. 

Fr ooR, in architecture, is the under fide of the 1 room, or that part 
whereon we walk. Floors are of feveral ſorts, ſome of earth, ſome of 
brick, ſome of ſtone, and ſome of wood. Carpenters by the word Floor, 
underſtand as well the framed work of timber, as the boarding over it. 
Earthen Floors are commonly made of loam, and ſometimes (for Floors 
to make malt on) of lime and brook ſand, and gun-duft, or anvil-duſt 
from the forge. 

FLooRING, a rural fort of work, by which, in this phict, are not 
meant floors laid with boards or planks, but ſuch as are uſed in Plain 
country habitations, and the manner of making them. 

Take two thirds of lime, and one of coal-aſhes well ſifted, with a ſmall 
quantity of loamy clay ; mix the whole that you intend to uſe together, 
and temper it well with water, making it up into a heap, let it lie a 
week or ten days, in which time it will mellow and digeſt ; then tem- 
per it well over again, and be ſure that your quantity of water does not 
exceed, but rather that it may obtain a mellow ſoftneſs and toughneſs from 
labour : then heap it up again for three or tour days, and repeat the tem- 
pering very high, till it becomes ſmooth and yielding, tough and glewy. 
Then the ground being levelled, lay your floor therewith about two and a 
half, or three inches thick, making it ſmooth with a trowel : the hotter 
the ſeaſon i is, the better ; and when it is thoroughly dried, it will- conti- 
nue time out of mind. This makes the beſt floors for houſes, eſpecially 
for malt houſes; but as for thoſe who cannot 'get theſe materials, or go. 
to the charge of them, they may make of clayey Joam and new ſoft horſe- 
dung one third, with a ſmall quantity of coal aſhes, if they can be had, 
and temper theſe after the afore-mentioned manner, and lay the floor with 
the ſtuff, three or four inches thick, ſmooth and even, which will cement, 
become hard, ſtrong, and durable, being done in a hot and dry ſeaſon, 
good for cottages, barns,” and other ſmall houſes. 
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But if any would have more beautiful floors than theſe, they muſt 
lay their floors even, fmoota, and fine, either with the firſt or laſt men- 
tioned Flooring; then take lime made of rag ſtones, and temper it with 
a little whites-of eggs, the more eggs the better, to a very high pitch, 


with which cover your floor about a quarter or half an inch thick, before 
the under Flooring be too dry, that they may well incorporate together; this 


being well done, and thoroughly dry, if ſometimes rubbed. over with 


mops or cloths, with a little oil thereon, it will Jook very beautiful and 


tranſparent, as if it were poliſhed metal or glaſs, provided the eggs and lime 
were thoroughly tempered, and otherwiſe well performed. | 


Sir Hugh Plat gives a receipt for making an artificial compoſition 


' wherewith to make ſmooth, glittering, and hard floors, and which may 


alſo ſerve for plaiſtering of walls. Ox blood and fine clay tempered toge- 


ther, he ſays, makes the fineft floor in the world; and that this mix- 


ture, laid in any floor or wall, will become a very ſtrong and binding 


ſubſtance. 


Concerning boarded floors, it is to be obſerved, that the carpenters 


never floor their rooms with boards, till the carcaſe of the houſe is ſet 


up, and alſo is encloſed with walls, leſt the weather ſhould wrong the 


Flooring ; yet they generally rough plane the boards for Flooring, be- 
fore they begin any thing elſe about the building, that they may ſet them 
by to ſeaſon, which is done as follows; they lean them one by one on 
end-end aſlant, with the edge cf the board againſt a balk ſomewhat 


higher than half the length of the board, and then they ſet up another 


board in the fame poſture on the other ſide of the balk, fo that the boards 
croſs one another, above the balk; then on the firſt fide they (et another 
board in the ſame poſture, and on the ſecond fide another, and ſo proceed- 
ing alternately, till the whole number of boards is thus ſet on end. 
The boards being ſet up in this poſture, there 1s left a ſpace of the thick- 
neſs of a board all the length of the boards, but juſt where they croſs 
one another, for the air to paſs through to dry and ſhrink them; but 
they are ſet under ſome covered ſhed, that neither the rain nor ſun may 
come at them; for if they ſhould be wetted with rain, that would ſwell 
them inſtead of ſhrinking them; and if the ſun ſhould ſhine very hat 
upon them, it would dry them ſo faſt, that they will ſplit or crack, which 
is what they call tearing or ſhaking. . 3 

There is another way of drying and ſeaſoning boards for floors, viz. by 


laying them flat upon three or four balks, each board about the breadth 


of a board aſunder, the Whole length of the balks; then they lay another 
lay of boards athwart the laſt, and ſo till they have laid them all after this 
manner; ſo that in this poſition they alſo lie hollow, for the air to play 
between them. | | $6206 18 
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Of meaſuring floors: boarded floors are uſually meaſured by the ſquare 
(of one hundred ſuperficial feet) by multiplying the length of the room 
in feet by the breadth in feet, and the product is the content in feet; 
then the chimney-ways and well-holes for ſtairs are meaſured by them- 
ſelves, and their content in feet is deducted from the whole content ; 
and afterwards cut off two figures from the remainder on the right hand, 
and what remains on the left hand is ſquares, and what are cut off are 
odd feet of the content of the Flooring in that room. 
FLuTINGs, in architecture, are hollows or channellings, which are 
carried perpendicularly up columns by way of ornament. They are 
cut lengthwiſe all round the ſhaft of the column, and are uſually round- 
ed at the ends. Vitruvius ſays, they were firſt intended to repreſent the 
folding of a garment. The Flutings of columns properly differ ac- 
cording to the ſeveral orders: in the Doric they ſhould be twenty to 
each column; in the Ionic twenty-four, and fo on; but the preſent ar- 
chitects do not very ſtrictly adhere to theſe rules. The Flutings of co- 
lumns are ſometimes left open, and ſometimes there is carried up a 
rounded body like a rope, plain or twiſted all along their middle. They 
are, in this condition, ſaid by ſome to be cabled, and the columns are 
called cable-fluted columns. Between the flutes are little ſpaces that 
ſeparate them, which Vitruvius calls ſtria, and we liſts : though, in the 
Doric, the flutes are frequently made to join one another, without any 
intermediate ſpace at all; the liſt being ſharpened off to a thin edge, 
which forms a part of each flute. Sometimes the Flutings are made 
flat, and are called facettes ; but theſe have never ſuch a good effect as 
the others. Vitruvius ſays, that when there are Flutings in the column, 
there ought alſo to be eggs and anchors in the quarter-round of the ca- 
pital, and even pearls and olives, in a baguette, to be made underneath, 
inſtead of annulets. Theſe eggs and olives ought to be made of the ſame 
number with the Flutings, and to be regularly diſtributed. | 
FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch ſtairs as go ſtraight, and do not wind 
round; nor have the ſteps made tapering, but the fore and back part of 
each ſtair, and the ends, reſpectively, parallel to one another; ſo that 
if one flight do not carry you to your intended height, there is a broad 
half ſpace, from whence you begin to fly again, with ſteps every where 
of the ſame length and breadth as before. 
 FoLIAGE, a cluſter or aſſemblage of flowers, leaves, branches, &c. 
Foliage is particularly uſed for the repreſentations of ſuch flowers, leaves, 
branches, rinds, &c. whether natural or artificial, uſed as enrichments 
on capitals, freezes, pediments, &c. 
FeoT-Pace, or HALF-PACcE, is a part of a pair of ſtairs, whereon, 
after four or ſix ſteps, you arrive at a broad place, where you may take 
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two or three paces before you aſcend another ſtep, by that means to 


caſe the legs in aſcending the reſt of the ſteps. . 
Fox GE, a little furnace, wherein ſmiths, and other artificers of iron 
or ſteel, &c. heat their metals red hot, in order to ſoften and render 
them more malleable and manageable on the anvil. Forge is alſo uſed 
for a large furnace, wherein iron ore, taken out of the mine, is melted 
down; or it is more properly applied to another kind of furnace, and 
then caſt into ſows and pigs, is heated and fuſed over again, and beaten 
afterwards with large hammers, and thus rendered more ſoft, pure, duc- 
tile, and fit for uſe. Of theſe there are two kinds: the firſt is called 
the finery, where the pigs are worked into groſs iron, and prepared for 
the ſecond, which is called the chafery, where it is further wrought 
into bars fit for uſe. oe | 
Fox GING, in ſmithery, the beating or hammering iron on the anvil, 
after having firſt made it red hot in the forge, in order to extend it in 
various forms, and faſhion it into works. There are two ways of Forge- 
ing and hammering iron ; one is by the force of the hand, in which 
there are uſually ſeveral perſons employed, one of them turning the iron 
and hammering likewiſe, and the reſt only hammering. The other 
way is by the force of a water-mill, which raiſes and works ſeveral large 
hammers beyond the force of men, under the ſtrokes of which the 
workmen preſent large lumps, or pieces of iron, which are ſuſtained at 
one end by the anvils, and at the other with iron chains faſtened to, the 
cieling or the forge. This laſt way of Forging is only uſed in the 
largeſt works, as anchors for ſhips, &c. which uſually weigh ſeveral 
thouſand pounds. For lighter works, a ſingle man ſerves to hold, heat, 
and turn with one hand, while he hammers with the other. | 
FouNDATION, in architecture, is that part of a building which is 
under ground, or the maſs of ſtone, brick, &c. which ſupports a building, 
or upon which the walls of a ſuperſtructure are raiſed, or it is the coffer 


_ 
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_ 
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which ſenſe, the foundation either goes to the whole area or extent of the 
building ; as when there are to be vaults, cellars, or the like ; or it is 
drawn in cuts or trenches, as when only walls are to be raiſed. Some- 
times the Foundation is maſſive, and continued under the whole building, 
as in the antique arches and aqueducts, and ſome amphitheatres ; but it 
is more uſually in ſpaces or intervals, either to avoid expence, or becauſe 
the vacuities are at too great a diſtance, in which latter caſe, they make 
uſe of inſulated pillars, bound together by arches. 
There are ſeveral things to be well conſidered, in laying the founda- 
tion of a building, the moſt material of which are here extracted from 
the beſt architects ancient and modern. That we may found our habita- 
K k k tion. 
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or bed dug below the level of the ground, to raiſe a building upon; in 
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tion firmly, requires the exaQeſt care; for, ſays Sir Henry Wooton, „ if 
ce the foundation dance, twill marr all the mirth in the houſe. There- 
fore, ſays that excellent architect, we muſt firſt examine the bed of earth 
upon which we are to build, and then the under fillings or ſubſtruction 
as the ancients call it. For the former, we have a general precept in 
Vitruvius, twice repeated by him as a point indeed of main conſequence; 
Subſtructionis fundationes fodiantur ſequeant inveniri ad ſolidum et in ſolido. 
By which he recommends not only a diligent, , but even jealous examina- 
tion what the foil will bear ; adviſing us not to reſt upon any appearing 
ſolidity, unleſs the whole mould through which we cut have likewiſe been 
ſolid. But he has no where determined how far we ſhould go in this 
ſearch, as perhaps depending more upon diſcretion than regularity, ac- 
cording to the weight of the work. 

Palladio has ventured to reduce it to a rule ; and allows a fixth part of 
the height of the whole building for 'the hollowing or under-digging, 
unleſs there be cellars under-ground ; in which caſe he would have it 
ſometimes lower. See Sir Henry Wooton's Elements of Architecture. 
Palladio alſo lays down ſeveral rules to know if the earth be firm enough for 
the foundation, by obſervations from the digging of wells, ciſterns, and 
the like, and from herbs growing there, if there be ſuch as uſually ſpring 
up in firm ground; alſo if a great weight be thrown on the ground, it 
neither ſounds nor ſhakes; or if a drum being ſet on the ground, or 


Tightly touched, it does not reſound again, nor ſhake the water in a veſlel 


{et near it. Theſe, ſays he, are ſigns of firm ground. But the beſt way 
to diſcover the nature of the foil, is to try it with an iron crow, or 
with a borer, ſuch as is uſed by well-diggers. Architects ought to uſe 
the utmoſt diligence in this point, for, of all the errors that may hap- 
pen in building, thoſe are the moſt pernicious, which are committed in 
the foundation ; becauſe they bring with them the ruin of the whole 
building; nor can they be amended without very great difficulty. 
Foundations are either natural or artificial ; natural, as when we build 
on a rock, or very ſolid earth; in which caſe, we need not ſeek for any 


further ſtrengthening : for theſe without digging, or other artificial helps, 


are of themſelves excellent foundations, and molt fit to uphold the great- - 


eſt buildings. But if the ground be ſandy or marſhy, or have lately 


been dug, in ſuch caſe, recourſe muſt be had to art. In the former caſe, 
the architect muſt adjuſt the depth of the foundation by the height, 


weight, &c. of the building; a fixth part of the whole height is looked 


upon as a medium ; and as to thickneſs, double that of the width of a 
wall is a good rule. If you build upon moſſy and looſe earth, then you 
mult dig till you find found ground. This found ground, fit to uphold 
a building, is of divers kinds; as Alberti well obſerves, is in ſome places 
fo hard, as ſcarcely to be cut with iron, in other places very ſtiff, in other 

Fo places 
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places blackiſh, which is accounted the weakeſt, in others like chalk, 
and in others ſandy; but of all theſe, that is the beſt that requires moſt 
labour in cutting or digging, and when wet, does not diſſolve into dirt. 
If the earth to be built on is very ſoft, as in mooriſh grounds, or ſuch 
that the natural Foundation cannot be truſted, then you muſt get good 
pieces of oak, whoſe length muſt, be the breadth of the trench, or about 
two foot longer than the breadth of the wall; theſe muſt be laid acroſs 
the Foundation, about two feet aſunder, and being well rammed down, 
lay long planks upon them, which planks need not lie ſo broad as the 
pieces are long; but only about four inches of a ſide wider than the ba- 
lis or foot of the wall is to be, and pinned or ſpiked down to the pieces 
of oak on which they lie. But if the ground be ſo very bad, that this 
will not do, then you muſt provide good piles of oak of ſuch a lengtn 
as will reach the good ground, and whoſe diameter muſt be about one- 
twelfth part of their length. Theſe piles muſt be forced or drove down 
with a commander, or a machine or engine for that purpoſe, and muſt 
be placed as cloſe as one can ſtand by another; then lay planks upon them, 
and ſpike or pin them down faſt. But if the ground be faulty, only here 
and there a place, and the reſt of the ground be good, you may turn 
arches over theſe looſe places, which will diſcharge them of the weight. 
You muſt not forget to place the piles not only under the outer walls, 
but alſo under the inner walls that divide the building, for if theſe ſhould 
fink, it would be the means to make the outer wall crack, and ſo ruin the 
whole building. | 
Having thus far conſidered the bed of earth on which the building is 
to be erected, we ſhall next conſider the ſubſtruction, as it was called by 
the ancients, but the moderns generally call it the Foundation. This is 
the ground work of the whole edifice, which muſt ſuſtain the walls, 
and is a kind of artificial, as the other was natural; as to which, theſe 
things that follow are moſt neceſſary to be obſerved. 1. That the bot- 
tom may be exactly level; therefore lay a platform of good boards. 
2. That the loweſt edge or row be all of ſtone, the broader the better, 
hid cloſely without mortar, which is a general caution for all parts of a 
building that are contiguous to board or timber ; becauſe lime and wood 
are utter enemies to one another; and if unfit confiners any where, then 
they are more eſpecially ſo in the Foundation. 3. That the breadth of 
the ſubſtruction be at leaſt double the breadth of the wall that is to be 
raiſed upon it. But even in this caſe, art ought to give way to diſcretion ; 
and the ſubſtruction may be made either broader or narrower, according 
as the goodneſs of the ground, and the ponderoſity of the edifice re- 
quires. 4. That the Foundation be made to diminiſh as it riſes, . but yet 
{o, that there may be as much left on the one fide as on the other; fo 
that the middle of that above may be perpendicularly over the middle of 


that 
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that below, which ought in like manner to be obſerved in diminiſhing 
the walls above ground; for by this means, the building will become 
much ſtronger than it would be, if the diminution were made any other 
way. 5. That you ought ncv=r to build upon the ruins of an old Foun- 
dation, unleſs you are well aitured of its depth, and that its ſtrength is 
ſufficient to bear the building. | 
Laſtly, there is a curious precept in the writings of ſome ancient ar- 
chitects, that the ſtones in the Foundation ſhould be laid as they natu- 
rally lay in the quarry ; they ſuppoſing them to have more ſtrength in their 
natural poſition. This precept is generally obſerved by all good modern 
artiſts, not only in the Foundation, bat alſo in all the parts of the ſu- 
perſtructure; and for a better reaſon than that of bare conjecture, viz. 
becauſe they find the ſtones to have a cleaving grain, or that they are ſub- 
je& to cleave that way of the ſtone that lay horizontally in the quarry ; 


1 and for that reaſon, if the horizontal poſition of the ſtones in the quarry 
„ ſhould be placed vertically in the building, the ſuper-incumbent. weight 
1 would be apt to cleave them, and ſo render the building ruinous. For, 


as it has been obſerved by Philip de Orme, the breaking or yielding of 

þ a ſtone in the Foundation, although it ſhould be but the breadth of the 
_ back of a knife, it will make a clift of more than half a foot in the fa- 

bi fl bric aloft. In ſome places they found the piers of bridges, and other 

N buildings near the water, on ſacks of wool laid like matraſſes, which be- 

ing well preſſed and greaſed, will never give way nor rot in the water. 

Of all the ancients, ſays M. Gautier, in architecture, who have left 
us any rules for the founding on bridges, Scamozzi is the only one that 
has ſaid any thing to the purpoſe. He tells us, that the Foundations are 
laid after different manners. The firſt is by encloſing all round the 
ſpace of ground you would build upon, by dams made with piles ſet deep 
in the ground in double rows, well ſtrengthened and bound together with 
croſs pieces and cords, and filling the vacant ſpaces between them with 
chalk, or other earthly matter. This being done, the water muſt be emp- 
tied out, and the Foundation dug according to the quality of the 
ground, driving down piles, if it be neceſſary, upon which the walls of 
the Foundation muſt be laid But this method is only practicable in 
building, on ſuch rivers where the water is neither very rapid, nor very 
deep. The ſecond is done by laying the Foundation on grate-work, 
rafts of ſtout oak well bound together, and made fait at the ſurface of 
the water with cables or machines, and building upon them large-quar- 
ters of ſtone cramped together, and joined with good mortar or cement, 
and afterwards letting them deſcend ſoftly by thoſe cables and machines 

perpendicularly to the bottom of the water, as he ſays was done in the 
time of the emperor Claudius, at the port of Oſtia; and as Draguet Reys 
did in the laſt century at Conſtantinople, in the fine moſque that he built 


upon 
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upon the ſea. This manner requires a good bottom, equal and very even. 
The third is by drawing off all or greateſt part of the water of the river 
into ſome other place, or by digging it another bed, or letting it out into 
deep ditches, in which, ſays he, great diligence muſt be uſed, to have 
all the materials ready, and to have workmen enough ready, ſufficient to 
compleat it in a ſhort time, to the end that the maſonry may be well 
confirmed and ſettled before there is a neceſſity to let the river into its for- 
u -* | 


The laſt method, which is that which Scamozzi ſays he believes Trajan 


made uſe of in building a bridge over the Danube, is to dig a new bed 
for the river, in a place which ſeems, as it were, to meet itſelf, after 
having made a great elbow or compaſs about, which being done, the 
bridge may be built with eaſe, and that dry ſhod, in that place. And 
when the bridge has been ſettled, to open the paſſage of the current at the 
two ends, ſtopping the bed up with ſtrong banks or moles, and ſo the 
river will take to its old courſe again; this ſays he, is the ſureſt method of 
all. 3 

To lay the Foundation of the piers of a bridge, if the earth be ſoft, 
it muſt be piled, after as much of it has been carried away as can well be. 


The ſame is to be done, if it be ſand or gravel, which muſt be dug out 


as deep as can be, all round about, to a reaſonable diſtance, which muſt 
be ſurrounded with pointed piles or ſtakes well faſtened to one another, 
filling the ſpaces between pile and pile with chalk or ſolid earth well 
rammed in, which will for a time hinder the current from waſhing away 
the piles and ſand, and ruining the work. The piles ought to be made 
tapering from top to bottom; the arches unequal in number, and carried 
up higher than the higheſt inundation. The architecture of bridges ought 
to be plain and ruſtic. Scamozzi afterwards gives the deſign of his fine 
bridge of ſtone, and another of carpentry. The profile of this laſt may be 
ſeen in La Hire's Treatiſe of Carpentry. 

M. Blondel relates the method he made uſe of in laying the Foundation 
of the bridge of the Haintes, which he cauſed to be built over the Cha- 
rante. The ancient bridge had been borne down, it having been built on 
potters earth or clay, and piled, fo that the ſwelling of the Foundation 
had raiſed the piles, and threw down the bridge. The piles, by the 
ſwelling of the clay, ſtarted out above a foot higher than the level of the 
reſt, The plummets went into this clay, to the depth of ſixty feet, 
made with a large borer, the arms of which were of iron, each three feet 
in length, and well jointed one into another with good pins. After they 
had cauſed it to be dug ſeven feet below the bottom of the water, all 
the work being counterguarded and encompaſſed with a good dam, and 
the hollowneſs raked level, then a grate-work of good oaken wood 
was laid all over the Foundation, of twelve or fourteen inches in thick- 
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neſs, and ſquare the whole length and breadth of the building, not only 
that part that was piled, but alſo the opening or ſpace between the piers 
and abutments of the bridge, or the void ſpaces of the arches. The 
chambers of the grille, or grate- work, filled with good quarters of hewn- 
ſtone, and the upper part covered with planks of five or fix inches thick, 
well faſtened on with pins all over the: grate-work. Afterwards. upon this 
work of carpentry. is laid a Foundation of maſonry five feet thick, all level 
with good hewn ſtones, well faſtened together with cramp-irons. Upon 
this flat Foundation of five feet thick, the piers are. erected, which for 
the firſt year are brought no higher than the impoſts, to the end that 
they may ſettle well during the winter. | 
M. Blondel makes it appear, that whatever precautions architects take 
to ſecure their works by good Foundations, yet they are very conjectural 
and uncertain. He in this compares an architect to a phyſician, who pro- 
ceeds only upon conjectures. For who can venture to ſay, ſays he, that 
building upon a Foundation of conſiſtence as it appears to him to be, that 
he ſhall not meet with ſoft or bad ground underneath, which the weight 
of the building will preſs down and fink into,. and by that. means be 
overturned. Upon this occaſion, fays M. Gautier, I can give an exam+ 
ple that happened in one of the iſles of Oleron or Rhe, where the king 
cauſing fortifications: to be built, one face of the wall ſunk, or fell down, 
notwithſtanding it was built on a bank of rock ; becauſe it had a hollow 
underneath, which could not be, or was not diſcovered. Blondel alſo 
relates in confirmation of what he has ſaid, that the vaſt walls of the church 
of Val de Grace, ſunk on one fide, though built upon a good foundation; 
becauſe there were underneath large hollows which had been made in former 
times for taking out of ſtones. ſome fathoms lower, there having been a 
quarry there. 1 
Michael Ange Bonarote cauſed the foundation of the dome of St. Pe- 
ter's, Rome, to be laid with all the precautions imaginable. But for all 
that, this work did gape or ſplit, which they cured by binding it about 
with a hoop. of iron of an extraordinary breadth and thickneſs, which coſt 
100,000 crowns. It is ſuppoſed, that this fracture in the dome is an 
effect of the waters of a ſubterraneous ſource, from a ſpring which runs 
down-from the high mountains of the Vatican and Janiculus, which have 
waſhed the Foundations of this huge edifice. So that, according to theſe 
examples, no body can be anſwerable for the Foundations of a building. 
The Corderie of Rochefort, the deſigns of M. Blondel, is: in length 
two hundred and ſixteen toiſes, not compriſing the pavillions that are at 
the two ends, and four toiſes, the breadth between the: walls, the two 
ſtories, built upon a grillage, or grate-work,. as well in the full, as in the 
void of ten or twelve inches thick, laid upon a bottom of potters clay. 


Upan 


Upon this. grillage are laid platforms well faſtened together with pins, 


and upon them a couch, or courſe of hewn ſtones, and good rough ſtones, . 
the building being raiſed every where level continually, that it may be 
every where equal, that there may be no more weight on the one fide than 

the other, that all the parts of the work may be in equilibrio. This 

building thus raiſed, has ſucceeded. perfectly well. M. Blondel remarks 

further, that the materials at Paris not being of the fame ſolidity as thoſe 

of Italy, as perhaps marble, and harder, will not permit to make bridges 

at Paris with ſo much delicacy and ſo diſengaged, as thoſe which are 
made in Italy; which have a great deal leſs thickneſs at the place of the 
keys of the arcades, 

FRAME, among painters-a kind of ſquare, conſiſting of four long ſlips 
of wood joined together, whoſe intermediate ſpace is divided by threads, 
into ſeveral little ſquares like a net.. It ſerves to reduce figures from great. 
to ſmall ;. or, on the contrary, to augment their ſize from ſmall to great. 

FRAMING of an Houſe, among carpenters, denotes all the timber work 
therein; namely, the carcaſe, flooring, partitioning, roofing, cieling, 
beams, aſherling, &c. all together. 15 
FRENCH ORDER, an Order, as we are content to call it, in which the 
proportions are the ſame as in the Corinthian, but the capital is decorated 
with cocks heads and flower-de-luces. There are ſame columns of it in 
the grand gallery at Verſailles, but ſuch a variation from the antique does 
not deſerve the name of a diſtinct Order. 

FRESCO, a method of painting, or rather plaiſtering on walls to endure 
the weather, and repreſenting birds, beaſts, herbs, fruits, &c. in relief. 
It is performed on freſh plaiſter, or on a wall laid with mortar not yet 
dry, and with water-colours. This ſort of painting has a great advantage, 
by its incorporating with the mortar and drying along with it, it is ren- 
dered extremely durable, and never fails or falls but along with it. 

Of the method of this painting: to make the compoſt or plaiſter of 
old rubbiſh ſtones, and mix it with well-burnt flint. (or lime) and water.; 
but waſh out the ſaltneſs of the lime, by often pouring the water, and 
putting freſh to it. This ſhould not be done in moiſt. weather, becauſe 
that has a great influence on the walls. And in order to render the plaiſ- 
ter the more durable, they ſtrike into the joints of the brick or ſtone-wall 
ſtumps of horſe- nails, at about fix inches diſtance, to prevent the plaiſter 

from peeling off. With this plaiſter the wall is firſt to be plaiſtered a 
good thickneſs, and left for ſome time dry; and the deſigns and colours 
being firſt ready prepared. This painting is chiefly, performed on. walls 
and vaults. newly plaiſtered with lime and fand ; but the plaiſtering is only 
to be laid in proportion as the painting goes on, no more. being to be done 
at. once than the painter can diſpatch in a day, while it is dry. Before 
the painting is begun, there is uſually a cartoon or deſign made on paper, 
| | = - 
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to be calked and transferred to the wall, about half an hour after the 
plaiſter has been laid on. The colour being prepared and mingled, the 


3 | : wall is to be plaiſtered over again a ſecond time about the thickneſs of a 
5 half- crown, but only ſo much as you intend preſently to work upon; 
5 and while it is wet, you muſt work the colours therein, which will mix 


and incorporate with the plaiſter, ſo as never to waſh out. The painting 
1 muſt be, for the work to come out in all its beauty, wrought quick, and 
with a free hand: for there can be no alteration after the firſt painting, 
if and therefore make your colour high enough at firſt ; you may deepen, but 
oy not eaſily heighten. Nor muſt they ever be retouched dry, with colours 
mixed up with the white of an egg, or ſize, or gum, as ſome workmen do, 
bY by reaſon ſuch colours grow blackiſh ; nor do any preſerve themſelves, but 
| ſuch as were laid on haſtily at firſt. 
l | In this painting all the compound artificial colours, and almoſt all the 
Ml minerals are ſet aſide, and ſcarce any thing uſed but earths ; which are 
ll | capable of preſerving their colour, defending it from the burning of the 
14 lime, and reſiſting its ſalt, which Vitruvius calls its bitterneſs. The co- 
Fi lours uſed are white made of lime flacked long ago, and white marble 
Þ duſt ; oker, both red and yellow, violet red, verditer, lapis lazuli, ſmalt, 
9 earth, black Spaniſh brown, Spaniſh white, &c. All which are only 
4 ground and worked up with water; and moſt of them grow brighter and 
10 brighter as the Freſco dries. ; | 

The ancients painted on ſtuck ; and it is worthy obſervation in Vitru- 
vius, what infinite care they took in making the incruſtation or plaiſter- 
ing of their buildings, to render them beautiful and laſting ; though the 
modern painters find a plaiſter made of lime and ſand preferable to ſtuck, | 
both becauſe it does not dry too haſtily, and as being a little browniſh, it 
1s fitter to lay colours on, than a ground ſo white as ſtuck. This kind 
of painting was the ancient Grecian way of painting, and fince much uſed 
by the Romans. Plutarch informs us, that Aratas, the chief commander 
under Ptolemy king of Egypt (in a compliment to the emperor's affections 
that way) forbore to ſack a wealthy city, merely for the excellency of the 
Freſco painting upon the walls of the houſes. There have been ſeveral 
whole towns of this work in Germany, excellently well done, but now 
ruined by wars. At Rome there are three chambers (in the pope's palace) 
of Freſco, done by Raphael Urbin, and Julio Romano, his diſciple, who 
finiſhed his maſter's work, which 1s yet called Raphael's deſign. There 
are other places done by Andrea del Sexto and Michael Angelo, and ſome 
other artiſts. There is an excellent Freſco work at Fountainbleau in 
France. It is the continued travels of Ulyſſes, in ſixty pieces, done by 
Bollmneo Martin Rouſe, a Florentine, and others. 

FRET, or FRETTE, in architecture, is a kind of knot or ornament, 
conſiſting of two lifts or ſmall fillets variouſly interlaced or — 
| 2 an 
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and running at parallel diſtances equal to their breadth. Every return and 
interſection of theſe Frets muſt be at right angles. This is fo indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary, that they have no beauty without it, but become perfect- 
ly Gothic. Sometimes the Frete conſiſts but of a ſingle fillet, which 
however may be ſo ordered, as to fill its ſpace exceedingly well, if well 
managed. Theſe Frets were very much in uſe among the ancients, who 
applied them chiefly on even flat members, or parts of buildings ; as the 
faces of the corona, and eves of cornices ; under the roofs, foffits, &c. 
on the plinths of baſes, &c. The name of Frette was hence occaſioned, 
the Frette literally ſignifies the timber-work of a roof; which conſiſts 
chiefly of beams, rafters, &c. laid acroſs each other, and, as it were, 
fretted. 
FrET-WoRKx, an enrichment of frette, or a place adorned with ſome- 
thing in the manner thereof. Fret-work is ſometimes uſed for the filling 
up and enriching flat empty ſpaces, but it is principally practiſed in roofs 
which are fretted over with plaiſter-work. The Italians alſo uſe Fret- 
work in the mantlings of chimnies with great figures, a cheap piece of 
magnificence, and as durable almoſt within doors, as harder matters in the 
weather. | FED | 
FRIEZE, in architecture, a member in the entablature of columns; it 
1s the middle part, and ſeparates the architrave and cornice. The Frieze 
is flat in all the orders; but in moſt of them is intended to receive orna- 
ment. In the Tuſcan it ſhould remain plain ; in the Doric it is effenti- 
ally divided into two parts, under the names of triglyphs and metopes ; 
the triglyphs are channelled figures, and the metopes are-the ſpaces be- 
tween them ; theſe triglyphs are not capable of alteration, but the orna- 
ments in the metopes are varied at pleaſure, and frequently they are left 
plain. In the Ionic the Frieze is ſometimes made to ſwell, which is an 
objection to the general rule of their being flat, but this is an innovation: 
in the Corinthian and Compoſite the Frieze is decorated variouſly at the 
pleaſure of the architect, with figures of any kind, and is often a very 
elegant part of the order. The Friezes of the Corinthian order, at Pal- 
myra are very richly decorated. In our common door-ways for perſons 
of buſineſs, where there is an attempt towards any orders the Frieze is 
the part which receives the name, or other inſcription. In the Corin- 
thian and Compoſite orders the Frieze is often joined to the architrave by 
{weep : the height of the Frieze is in general three-fourths of that of the 
architrave, but not ſtrictly or exactly. When it ſwells, as in the Ionic 
order, it is called a pulvinated or cuſhioned Frieze. Some write the 
word Freeze, or Frieze, and others Phrize; this laſt ſpelling brings it 
nearer what is pretended by many to be its origin, the word Pyhrygio, an 
embroiderer ; the ornaments of Friezes, in the richer orders, repreſenting 
embroidery, | 
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When the Frieze is decorated with ſculptures, it is frequently named 
according to their nature; thus hiſtorical Friezes are thoſe repreſenting 
hiſtories by figures, marine Friezes are thoſe with ſhells, tridents, and 
ſea-horſes, and ſo of the others: but the moſt frequent in ancient build- 
ings are thoſe on which religious ceremonies, the inſtruments of ſacrifice, 
and other ſuch matters are figured. We fee inſtances very common in 
ſmall buildings, in which the architect has taken the liberty to retrench the 
Frieze entirely, and to make the cornice reſt upon the architrave ; but this 
always offends the eye, and 1s extremely wrong. T he Frieze is introduced 
into an entablature to ſhew a natural ſpace, and the thing which repreſents 
it cannot be ſuppreſſed without impropriety. 

FRONT, in perſpective, a projection or repreſentation of the face or fore- 
part of an object, or of that part directly oppolite to the eye. 

FRONTAL, in architecture, a little fronton, or pediment, ſometimes 
placed over a little door or window. | 

FRONTISPIECE, in architecture, the word is ſorhetimes uſed to expreſs 
the whole decoration of the front of a church ; ſometimes for a particular 
compartment raiſed over gateways, and in other places, ſupported and en- 
compaſſed with figures, or other ornaments, and intended to hold an em- 
blem, a coat of arms, or inſcription. 

FRON TON, this term is uſed by thoſe who follow the French anthors for 
what we call a pediment. An ornament that crowns the frontiſpieces of 
of buildings, and is uſed over doors and windows. It is properly of a 
triangular form, and not very high in proportion to the extent of its baſe, 
but the architects have deviated from this, and made it arched, and often 
broken, to admit buſts or figures. 

Frowey. Workmen ſay timber is Frowey, when it is evenly tempered 
all the way, and works freely without tearing. 

FuUNNELSs of Chimnies, The Funnel is the ſhaft, or ſmalleſt part from 
the waſte, where it is gathered into its leaſt dimenſions. Palladio di- 
rects, that the Funnels of chimnies be carried through the roof, three, 
tour, or five feet at leaſt, that they may carry the ſmoak clear from the 

houſe into the air. He adviſes alſo, that care be taken as to the width of 
them; for that if they be too wide, the wind will drive back the finoak. 
into the room; and if they be too narrow, the ſmoke will not be able to 
make its way. Therefore chamber chimnies muſt not be made narrower 
than ten or eleven inches, nor broader than fifteen ; which is the ordi- 
nary depth of the Funnels of great kitchen chimnies, whoſe breadth is 
four or five feet within the work, from the place where the breſt ends, 
to the top of the Funnel. Now the ſaid breſt reaches from the mantle- 
tree to the cieling or pitch of the arch, always diminiſhing within the 
work, till you come to the meaſures of depth and breadth before-men- 
tioned ; ; and from thence to the end of the Funnel, it muſt be carried up 
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as even as it poſſibly can be; for if there be a failure in this, the ſmoke 
happens to be offenſive. Fr : 

FuRRING, in architecture, is the making good the rafters feet in the 
cornice. Thus, when rafters are cut with a knee, theſe Furrings are pieces 
which go ſtraight along with the rafter, from the top of the knee to the 


cornice. Alſo when rafters are rotten, or ſunk hollow in the middle, there 


are pieces cut thickeſt in the middle, and tapering towards each end, which f 


are nailed upon them to make them ſtraight. Such pieces are called Furs, 
and the putting them on, Furring the rafters. - 

FUuSAROLE, in architecture, is a moulding or ornament placed imme- 
diately under the echinus in the Doric, Tonic, and Compoſite capitals. The 
Fuſarole is a round member carved in manner of a collar or chaplet with 
oval heads. The Fufarole ſhould always anſwer exactly under the eye of 
the volute in the Ionic capital. 

Fus r, in architecture, is the ſhaft of a column, and that part which 
is contained between the baſe and the capital, and may be called the trunk 
er body of the column. This part is commonly plain, ſometimes fluted ; 
and the flutings are ſometimes empty, ſometimes filled up at the bottom, 
with a ſtrait, round or twiſted piece, which is called a cable. Sometimes 
alſo the Fuſt is ornamented with ruſtic, or otherwiſe. The word is French, 


and literally ſignifies a caſk. But ſome derive it from the Latin Jui, a 
club. 5 15 


G. 


GABLE-END SA Houſe, is the upright triangular end from the cornice 
or caves, to the top of its roof, 55 
GaiN, the levelling ſhoulder of the joiſts, or other ſtuff. It is alſo uſed 
for the lapping of the end of the joiſts, &c. upon a trimmer or girder ; 
and then the thickneſs of the ſhoulder is cut into the trimmer, alſo levelling 
upwards, that it may juſt receive the Gain, and ſo the joiſt and trimmer lie 
even and level with their ſurface. This way of working is uſed in floors 
and hearths. 
GALLERY, in architecture, is a covered place in a houſe, much longer 
than broad, and uſually in the wings of a building ; its uſe being chiefly to 
walk in, It is alſo a little iſle or walk, ſerving as a common paſſage to ſe- 
veral rooms, placed in a line or row. Their length, according to Palladio, 
ought to be at leaſt five times their breadth. They may be fix, ſeven, or 
eight times their breadth, but muſt not exceed. ' 
Gare, in architecture, a large door giving entrance into a city, town, 
caſtle, palace, or other conſiderable building: or a place giving paſſage where 
perſons, horſes, coaches, or waggons are to paſs, &c. As to their pro- 
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portion, the principal Gates for entrance through which coaches and 
waggons are to paſs, ought never to be leſs than ſeven feet in breadth, nor 
more than twelve, which laſt dimenſion is fit only for large buildings. 
The height of a Gate is to be one and a half of the breadth, and ſome- 
what more; but as for the common Gates in inns, under which waggons 
go loaded with hay, ſtraw, &c. the height of them may be twice their 


pPreadth. 


GIGAN TIC ORDER, a name given by Scammozzi and others to the 
Tuſcan order. - 

GIRDERS,, in architecture, are ſome of the largeſt pieces of timber in 
a floor, the ends of which are uſually faſtened into ſummers and breſt- 
ſummers, and joiſts are framed in at one end to the Girders. The ſcant- 
lings and fize of Girders and ſummers, upon the rebuilding of London, 
after a conſultation of experienced workmen, were ſettled by act of parlia- 
ment. | 

GLACIs, in building, &c. is an eaſy inſenſible ſlope or declivity. 

GLAZIER, an artificer in the building branch, and whole principal bu- 


fineſs is in fitting panes of glaſs to ſaſhes, pictures, &c. and making lead 
lights for window-frames, cleaning of ſaſh windows, &c. 


GLUE, to make the beſt Glue for gluing the joints of deal- boards. Put 
half a pound of the beſt Glue into a quart of water, and boil them gently 
together over a flow fire, till the Glue be entirely diſſolved, and of a due 
conſiſtence; for if it be too thin, the wood will fo drink it up, that there 
will not remain a body ſufficient to bind the parts together : on the contrary, 
if it be too thick, it will not give way for the joint to ſhut cloſe enough to 
be ſtrongly joined ; for though it is Glue that makes the joints ſtick, yet 
where there is ſo much of it, that the joint cannot cloſe exactly, it will 
never hold firm. When Glue is uſed, it muſt be made thoroughly hot; 
for Glue never takes firm hold of the wood, when it is not thoroughly hot. 
And ſee that the joints to be glued have not been touched with oil or 
greaſe; for if ſo, the glue will never take faſt hold. The joints of the 
boards being ſhot true, and the Glue hot, ſet both the faces of the joint 
cloſe together, and both turned upwards ; then dip a bruſh in the Glue, and 
beſmear the faces of the joints as quick as poſſible, and clap the two faces 
of the joint together, and ſlide or rub them long-ways one upon another 
two or three times, to ſettle them cloſe, and fo let them ſtand till they are 
dry and firm, The beſt Glue is that which is the oldeſt; and the ſureſt 
way to try its goodneſs, is to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days, and if 
it {well conſiderably without melting, and when taken out reſumes its 
former drineſs, it is excellent. I 

A Glue that will hold againſt fire or water, may be made thus: mix 
A handfal of quick-lime with four ounces of linſeed oil; boil them to a 
good thickneſs, then ſpread it on tin-plates in the ſhade, and it will be- 


COME 
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come exceeding hard, but may be eaſily diſſolved over a fire, as Glue, and 
will effect the buſineſs to admiration. 


GLYPH, in ſculpture and architecture, any canal or cavity, uſed as an 


ornament. 255 | ; 

GoRGE, in architecture, the narroweſt part of the Tuſcan and Doric 
capitals, lying between the aſtragal, above the ſhaft of the pillar and the 
annulets. It is alſo uſed for a concave moulding, larger, but not fo deep 
as a ſcotia, which ſerves for compartments, &c. | 

GoTuic Architecture, is that which deviates from the proportions, 
characters, &c. of the antique. It is frequently very ſolid, heavy and 
| maſſive ; and ſometimes, on the contrary, exceedingly light, delicate, 
and rich. The abundance of little, whimſical, wild, and chimerical orna- 
ments are its moſt uſual characters. The profiles of this are generally very 


incorrect. Gothic architecture is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, ancient 


and modern. The ancient is that which was brought by the Goths into 
_ Germany in the fifth century. The edifices built in this manner were ex- 
ceeding maſſive, heavy, and coarſe, Thoſe of the modern Gothic run 
into the other extreme, being light, delicate, and rich to exceſs. All the 
ancient cathedrals are of this kind. It is not to be doubted, but that the 
inventors of the Gothic architecture thought they had far ſurpaſſed the 
Greek architects. A Greek building has not one ornament, but what adds 
beauty to the whole. No daring out-of-the-way ſtrokes, nothing quaint 
to impoſe on the eye. The proportions are fo juſt, that nothing appears 
very grand of itſelf, although the whole is ſtriking and noble. On the con- 
trary, in the Gothic architecture, we ſee large vaults raiſed on ſlender pillars, 
which one would expect every minute to tumble down, though they will 
ſtand for many ages. Every thing is crammed with windows, roſes, 
croſſes, figures, &c. | 

GoTHIC COLUMN, is any round pillar in a Gothic building, either too 
thick, or two ſmall for its height. There are ſome of them found twenty 
diameters in height, without either diminution or ſwelling. 
Sous x, an inſtrument or tool uſed by divers artificers ; being a fort of 
round hollow chiſſel, for cutting holes, channels, grooves, &c. either in 
wood or ſtene. 

GRADATION, in architecture, a flight of ſteps, particularly aſcendin 
from the cloiſter to the choir in churches. Alſo an artful diſpoſition of 


ſeveral parts, as it were, by ſteps or degrees after the manner of an amphi- 


theatre; fo that thoſe which are placed before do no dit-ſervice, but are ra- 
ther ſerviceable to thoſe behind. In painting, it is uſed to ſignify an inſen- 
{ible change of colour, by the diminution of teints and ſhades. 
GRANARY, a place for laying up or ſtoring corn in, particularly for 
keeping a conſiderable time. Sir Henry Wooton adviſes to make it look 
towards the north, becauſe that quarter is the cooleſt and moſt temperate. 
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Mr. Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt granaries are built of brick, with 
quarters of timber wrought in the infide, to which the boards may be 
nailed ; with which the inſide of the granary muſt be lined fo cloſe to the 
bricks, that there may not be any room left for vermin to ſhelter them 
ſelves. There may be many ſtories one above another, which ſhould be 
near the one to the other; becauſe the ſhallower the corn lies, it is the 
better and more eaſily turned. Some have had two Granaries one above 
the other, and have filled the upper with wheat, or other corn. The up- 
per one having a ſmall hole in the floor, by which the corn fell down into 
the lower one, like the ſand in an hour-glaſs, which, when it was all come 
down into the lower Granary, it was then carried up again into the upper 
one; and by this means was kept continually in motion, which is a good 
preſervative for the corn. A . Granary full of ſquare wooden pipes 
may keep corn from heating. 

GREEK Orders, in architecture, are the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; 
the other two, namely the Tuſcan and Compoſite, being called the Latin 
orders. 

GRrten-Hovss, a conſervatory, or houſe erected in a garden, for pre- 
ſerving ſuch tender and exotic plants as cannot bear the cold of our win- 
ters, if expoſed to the open air. Theſe ſorts of "houſes, as they are com- 
monly built, ſerve more for ornament than uſe : their ſituation towards 
the South, is the only thing that ſeems to be regarded towards the health 
of the plants they ſhelter, It is rare to find one among them that will 
keep a plant well in the winter, either by reaſon of their ſituation in moiſt 
places, their want of glaſſes enough in the front, and the diſproportion of 
the room within them; and ſometimes where it happens that a Green- 
houſe has been. conſidered in theſe points, all is confounded by the flues 
under it, which convey the heat from the ſtoyes. Beſides what is com- 
monly called a Green-houſe, it has been cuſtomary to provide glaſs caſes. 
of ſeveral kinds, and ſtoves, for the preſervation of plants brought from 
different countries. But an ingenious author has found them to be fo 
many unneceſſary expences ; and that a good Green-houſe, well contrived, 
will do-all. that is required for the welfare of any plant in the winter; 
and that it may be ſo ordered, as to ſhelter at one time orange- trees, plants ‚ 
from the Cape of Good Hope, Virginia, Carolina, and indeed ſuch as 
grow within ten degrees of the line. The ſame author ſays, that when 
he was firſt acquainted with aloes, Indian figs, and ſuch like plants, he 
confeſſes he thought they could never have heat enough, and that he de- 
ſtroyed many by that too common notion; he could hardly venture them 
out of the hot- beds in the height of ſummer; and that in the winter they 


were half roaſted with ess fires he made under the glaſs- caſes 
where they ſtood. 


A good 
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A o004 Green-houſe ought to be ſituated on the drieſt ground to be 
as free from damps as poſſible ; great care ought likewiſe to be taken for 
keeping out the cold, and yet upon occaſion to let in air freely ; but 
chiefly to contrive that the front of the houſe be fo diſpoſed, that nothing 
may obſtruct the paſſage of the ſun's rays, in the winter, into the houſe. 
It is generally allowed that the ſouth aſpect is the beſt for a Green-houſe, 
as it will in that expoſure receive the ſun for the greateſt part of the day ; 


but in caſe that cannot be had with conveniency, the ſouth-weſt aſpect is 


next to be choſen ; and it would be pleaſant, as well as beneficial to 


plants, if the conſervatory was always joined to the dwelling-houſe. No- 


thing can be more agreeable in winter, than to have a view from a parlonr 
or ſtudy through ranges of orange-trees, and curious plants of foreign. 
countries, blooming and bearing fruit, when the gardens without 
doors are, as it were, in a ſtate of death ; and to walk among thoſe curio- 
fities of nature, as in the moſt temperate climate, without any ſenſe of 
the froſt, or pinching cold that reigns abroad; and beſides, there is this 
conveniency in joining the conſervatory to the houſe, that in cold wea- 
ther you may go into it, without letting in the cold air, or blighting 
from abroad. "Thus much as to the ſituation. The next thing to be con- 
{idered is the proportion of the building, and that chiefly in relation to the 
height and breadth of the room ; which a certain author dire&s, and that 
for the better admiſſion of the ſun's rays to paſs all over the houſe, the 
breadth of it be no more than the height from the floor to the ceiling, 


which may be from ten to eighteen feet. That the walls towards the 
north and eaſt be of a good thickneſs, and the front towards the ſouth - 
be all of glaſs, except a low wall about a foot high from the ground 


that there be no piers of brick-work or timber in the glazed part, for 


they caſt more ſhade into the houſe, in proportion to their ſize, than it 
can receive light through the glaſs ; whereas, every one who underſtands 
exotic plants will allow, that they ſhould have all the advantages of the 


ſun's rays in winter, that they poflibly can receive. For this end it would 


be proper, in the colder parts of England, to build the front of a Green 


houſe in a ſweep, or in the form of a ſemicircle, which would then re- 
ceive the rays of the ſun from the time of its riſing, till its ſetting. Let 


the glaſs in the front, whether it be in ſaſhes or caſements, be ſo con- 
trived, that it may either be made to ſlide quite below-or above the frames, 


or to be taken away, as occaſion requires, to give air to the plants, which 
for about a fortnight or three weeks after they are placed in the-houſe, and 


as long before the plants come abroad, ſhould be quite open night and 
day, if the air is not too cold. Some have practiſed, with good ſucceſs, 


to lay the windows of their Green-houſes ſloping about ten inches; but 
others are of opinion they will do as well upright. The door. ſhould 
be in the middle of the front, and at leaſt four foot wide, to admit large 


. plants; 
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-of a Green-houſe, which he deſcribes as follows. 
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plants; that it be glazed, to which ſtrong ſhutters ſhould be added, at 


leaſt an inch thick, which during the winter ſhould be ſhut every night, 


for fear of froſt ; alſo in ſevere weather, and when violent winds blow right 


_ againſt the houſe. That for the better ſecurity of the plants from cold, a 


place for laying up the gardener's tools be built at the Green-houſe, and 
over it a fruitery or ſeed-room, or in room of the latter, the room may be 


filled with dry ſtraw. 


The beſt pavement for a Green-houſe is that made with ſquare-tiles, 


which quickly ſucks up wet, and never ſweat, as marble, or ſuch kinds 


of hard ſtone uſually do; and that for lining of the walls, nothing is 


preferable to Dutch glazed tiles, which are ſoon warmed with the ſun, and 
reflect a great heat into the houſe. That in the diſpoſition of the ſhelves 
in the Green-houſe, one third of the floor be allowed for them to ſtand up- 


on, one-third from the firſt ſhelf to the windows, and as much from the 
laſt ſhelf to the back of the houſe; ſo that a perſon may walk round the 
plants, which being placed in the middle line of the houſe, are ſafe from the 
extreme cold, which is generally nearer the walls or glaſſes. The chimney 


for warming the air, ſhould be built between the windows and the firſt ſhelf 


at one end of the houſe, about a foot above the floor, which will riſe after- 


-wards, and ſpread itſelf over the whole. 


But the ingenious Mr. Philip Miller has given us a more accurate deſign 


* 


As to the length of the houſe, that ſhould be proportioned to the num- 
ber of plants it is to contain, or the fancy of the owner; but as to the 


depth, that ſhould never be more than ſixteen feet in the clear, and the 


length of the windows ſhould be at leaſt equal to the depth of the houſe; 
and if they are ſometimes longer, it will ſtill be the better. Theſe win- 


-dows ſhould be carried up quite to the ceiling, that there be no room for 


dead air in the upper part of the houſe ; and they ought to come down 
within about ten inches.or a foot of the floor ; their breadth ſhould be 
proportioned to the length of the houſe, which in a ſmall Green-houſe 
may be four feet broad, but in a large one they ſhould be fix feet. The 
piers between theſe windows ſhould be as narrow as poſlible they may be, 
to ſupport the building, for which reaſon he chuſes to have them either 
of ſtone or ſolid oak, for if they are built with fine rubbed. bricks, they 
are generally ſo ſoft, that the piers will require to be made thicker than 
.can be allowed, otherwiſe the building will be in danger of falling in a 
ſhort time, eſpecially if any rooms be built over the Green-houſe, which 
would be of great uſe in keeping out the froſts in hard winters. If the 
piers are made with ſtone, he directs that they be twenty inches broad 
in front, and floped off backwards to about ten inches broad ; whereby 
the rays of the ſun will not be taken off or obſtructed by the corners of 


the piers : which it would be, if they were ſquare. And if the piers are 


2 made 
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made of ſolid oak, eighteen inches ſquare he accounts ſtrong enough to 

hold the building ; and alſo ſloped off, as before directed for the ſtone. 

A tool-houſe may alſo be erected at the back of the building, which may 
alſo ſerve for many other purpoſes, and will alſo be extremely uſeful, by 
preventing froſt from entering that way, fo that the wall between theſe need 
not be more than two bricks in thickneſs ; whereas if it were quite expoſed, 
behind it ought to be two bricks and a half, or three bricks in thickneſs. 

And thus alſo, if you have a mind to make a handſome building, and to 
have a noble room over the green-houſe, you may make the room to come 
over the tool-houſe, and carry up the ſtair-caſe in the back, ſo as not to be 
ſeen in the green-houſe, and by this means you have a room twenty or 
twenty-two feet in width, and of a proportionable length. And under 
this ſtair-caſe there may be a private door into the green-houſe, at which 
the gardner may enter in hard froſty weather, when it will not be fafe to 
open any of the glaſſes in the front. The floor of the green-houſe may be 
laid with marble, ſtone, or broad tiles, according as the owner pleaſes, 
and muſt be raiſed two feet above the level of the ground on which the 
houſe is ſituate, which will be ſufficient if the ſoil is dry; but if moiſt and 
ſpongy, and thereby ſubject to damps, it will be neceſſary to raiſe it at leaſt 
three feet above the ſurface. _ 

He adviſes alſo to make a flue of about ten inches in width, and two 
feet in depth, under the floor, about two feet from the front, which flue 
is to be carried the whole length of the houſe, which may be returned 
along the back part, and be carried up in proper funnels adjoining to the 
tool-houſe, by which the ſmoak may paſs off. He alſo adviſes to have 
good ſtrong ſhutters to the windows in the front of the green-houſe, hung 
on hinges to fold back, ſo that they may fall back quite cloſe to the piers, 
ſo as not to obſtruct the rays of the ſun. Theſe ſhutters may be an inch 
thick, or a little more, made to join fo cloſe, as to be able to keep out 
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waſhed ; or if lined with wainſcot, ſhould be painted white, as ſhould _ 
the cieling, and alſo every part within fide the houſe, for white reflects 
the rays of light in a much greater quantity than any other colour ; and is 
of very great ſervice to plants, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon, when the 
houſe is pretty much cloſed, fo that but a ſmall ſhare of light is admit- 
ted through the windows. For he fays he has obſerved, that at ſuch times 
where a green-houſe has been painted black, or any dark colour, the 
0p plants have caſt moſt of their leaves. He adds, that to avoid the incon- 
venience which attends the placing of plants of very different natures in 
the fame houſe, it will be very proper to have two wings added to the 
- O O oO main 


our common froſts, and when the weather is ſo intenſe as to endanger i 
the freezing in the houſe, it is but making a fire in the flue, and that will =! 
prevent it. | ; 0 

The back part of the houſe ſhould be plaiſtered with mortar, or white- 3H 
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main green-houſe, which will greatly add to the beauty of the building, 
and alſo collect a greater ſhare of heat. | 

The green-houſe, according to his plan, is placed exactly fronting the 
ſouth, and one of the wings faces the ſouth-eaſt, and the other the ſouth- 
welt ; ſo that from the time of the ſun's. firft appearance upon any part of 
the building, until it goes off at night, it is conſtantly reffected from one 
part to the other, and the cold winds are allo kept off from the front of 
the main green-houſe. And in the area of this place you may fo con- 


trive, as to place many of the moſt tender exotic plants, which will bear 


to be expoſed in the ſummer ſeaſon; and in the ſpring, before the wea- 
ther will permit you to ſet out the plants, the beds and borders of this 
area may be full of anemonies, ranynculus's, early tulips, &c. In the 
centre of this area may be contrived a ſmall baſoh for water, which will 
be very convenient for watering plants, and will allo very much add to 
the beauty of the place; beſides, the water being thus ſituated, will be 
ſoftened by the heat which will be reflected from the glaſſes upon it, 
whereby it will be rendered much better than raw cold water for tender 
lants. 

l The two wings of the building ſhould be ſo contrived, as to be fit for 
placing plants of different degrees of hardneſs, which muſt be effected 
by the ſituation and extent of the fire- place, and the manner of con- 
ducting the flues, The wing facing the ſouth-eaſt ſhould always be pre- 
ferred for the warmeſt ſtove, its ſituation being ſuch, as that the ſun, 
upon his firſt appearance in the morning, ſhines directly upon the glaſſes, 
which is of great ſervice in warming the air of the houſe, and adding 
life to the plants, after having being ſhut up during the long nights in the 
winter ſeaſon. Theſe wings may be allowed ſixty feet in length, and 
may. be divided in the middle by partitions of glaſs, with glaſs doors to 
paſs from one to the other. And the fire-place may be ſo ordered as to 
warm both diviſions, by placing an iron regulator in the flue, fo that 
ſmoak may paſs. through the flues of which part ſoever you pleaſe. By 
this contrivance you may keep ſuch plants as require the ſame degree of 
heat in one part of the houſe, and thoſe which will thrive in a much leſs. 
warmth in the other part. 

The other wing of the houſe facing the ſouth-weſt may alſo be di- 
vided in the fame manner, and flues carried through both parts, which 
may be uſed according to the ſeaſons, or the particular forts of plants 
which are placed therein. So that by this diſpoſition here will be four di- 
viſions in the wings, each of which may be kept up to a different degree 
of heat, which, together with the green-houſe, will be ſufficient to en- 
tertain plants from all quarters of the world. And without having theſe 
ſeveral degrees of warmth, it will be impoſſible to preſerve the various, 


kinds of plants from the ſeveral parts of Africa and America, which are | 


every 
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every year introduced into the gardens of the ingenious. For when plants 
from very different climates are placed in the ſame green-houſe, ſome pe- 
riſh for want of heat, while others are deſtroyed by having too much of 
it ; and this is often the caſe in ſuch green-houſes, where there are large 
collections of plants. ; 

GROTESQUE, ſomething whimſical, extravagant and monſtrous. The 
word is alſo particularly applied to a work or compoſition in ſculpture or 
painting in the Groteſque manner or taſte, conliſting either of things that 
are merely imaginary, and have no exiſtence in nature, or of things 
turned and diſtorted out of the way of nature, ſo as to raiſe ſurprize and 
ridicule. Groteſque work is the ſame with what is ſometimes called an- 
tique. The name is ſaid to have taken its riſe hence, that figures of this 
kind were in ancient times much uſed in adorning the grottos, wherein the 
tombs of eminent perſons or families were incloſed; ſuch as that of Ovid, 
whoſe grotto was diſcovered near Rome, about one hundred years ſince. It 
is particularly uſed to fignity thoſe fanciful ornaments of animals, inter- 
ſperſed among foliages, fruit, &c. as thoſe painted by Raphael Urbin in the 
Vatican, and thoſe carved by Michael Angelo, in the cieling of the portico 
of the capitol. 5 s 

GROT To, is a large deep cavern in ſome rock or mountain. It is alſo 
a ſmall artificial edifice made in a garden in imitation of a natural Grotto. 
The outſides of theſe Grottos are uſually adorned with ruſtic architecture, 
and their infide with ſhell-work, coral, &c. and alſo furniſhed with va- 


rious fountains, and other ornaments. A Grotto may be built with a little 


expence of glaſs, cinders, pebbles, pieces of large flints, ſhells, moſs, 
ſtones, counterfeit coral, pieces of chalk, &c. all bound or cemented toge- 
ther with a proper cement. 
GROUND, in painting, the ſurface upon which the figures and other ob- 
jects are repreſented. The Ground is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of 
the piece as have nothing painted on them, but retain the original colours 
upon which the other colours are applied to make the repreſentations. A 
building is ſaid to ſerve as a Ground to a figure, when the figure is painted 
on the building. The Ground behind a picture in miniature is commonly 
blue or crimſon, imitating a curtain of ſattin or velvet. 
GROVE, or GROOVE, in joinery, &c. a term uſed to ſignify the channel 


* 


that is made by their plough in the edge of a moulding, ſtile, or rail, &c. 


to put their pannels in, in wainſcotting. | 

GROUP, in painting and ſculpture, an aſſemblage of figures, of men, 
beaſts and fruits, &c. which have ſome apparent reſemblance to one ano- 
ther. It is neceſſary, in a good piece of painting, that all the figures be 
divided into Groups ; this has ſomewhat in it of the nature of ſymphony 
or concert of voices; for as in the one the voices muſt ſuſtain each other, 
in order to fill the tar with an agreeable harmony from the whole; fo in 


2 Groups, 


8 3 


Groups, if the parts or figures are not well diſpoſed, ſomething 9 *. 


feund diſagreeable. 
A Group of columns, in architecture, is uſed when we ſpeak of dite 


or four columns joined together on the fame pedeſtal; but when there are 


but two, the word couple is uſed, and not Group. 

Gurræ, in architecture, ornaments in- the n of little cones, in the 
platform of the Doric cornice or architrave, underneath the triglyphs, re- 
preſenting a ſort of drops or bells, uſually fix in number. They are ſome- 
times called lacrymæ, campanæ, er campanulæ. 

GUTTERs, in architecture, a kind of canals in the roofs of houſes, 


ſerving to receive and carry off the rain. Theſe Gutters are of two kinds 


in reſpect to their poſition, for they are either ſuch as come near a parallel 
with the horizon, or ſuch as incline in a vertical poſition to the horizon. 

The firſt kind of Gutters may be called parallel Gutters, and may be 
diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, which are covered with lead: T. Either it 
is a Gutter between two roofs, which ſtand parallel to each other, being 
made upon the feet of the rafters of two roots, which meet together : 
2. A Gutter where a building has a cantaliver or modillion cornice, 
which projects one foot and a half, or two feet beyond the walls, then 
the roof is ſet with the feet of the rafters no farther out than the wall, 
but rather within it, ſo that the joiſts of the upper floor lie out beyond 
the walls, and alſo beyond the feet of the rafters, which is covered with 
kad. The third fort of theſe paralle] Gutters are in flat roofs, which are 
uſually called platforms, where are alſo Gutters for the water that run 
from the platform to deſcend to, which is from thence conveyed off from 

tne building by leaden pipes. In the laying of parallel lead Gutters, greet 
care awd be taken that the Gutter boards, &c. lie not too near parallel 
with the horizon, but in ſuch a poſition that there may be a good current, 
for if it be laid too near a level, the water will be very ſubject to ſtand in 
plaſhes, if it chances to ſtick a little ! in the middle, 'which ſome Gutters are 
apt to do. Some Gutters have a layer of {and for the lead to lie upon, but 
there are reaſons that render this method not approveable. Becauſe ſome 
forts of ſand does very much corrode and decay the timber that lies near it; 
and when a Gutter is laid on fand, a very ſmall weight falling on it will 
make dents in it, and in thoſe dents the water wall ſtand, and this will be a 
means of decaying the lead the ſooner. 

In laying of leads for Gutters upon boards, it is common for plumbers 
to ſolder them when they are fo long, that a ſheet of lead will not reach. 
In doing this, they uſually cut a channel croſs the Gutter-boards at 
the end of the ſheet where the ſoldering is to be, and to beat down the 


ends of both the ſheets that are to meet here, into the channel, which, 


when it is done, there will remain a little cavity, hie is filled up with 
| | the 
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the folder level with the reſt. The lead which is uſually laid in Gutter 
is that which weighs about eight or nine pound to the foot. | 

Ver TICAL GUTTERS, are ſuch as are made by two roofs meeting 
at right angles one to another, or, which is the fame thing, made by the 
end of one roof joining to the fide of another, Theſe Gutters are made 
either of lead or tile. As to thoſe made with lead, unleſs the builder will 
be at the charge, they need not be altogether ſo thick for theſe vertical ones, 
as for the parallel ones; for theſe vertical ones will laſt as long, if laid with 
lead of about fix or ſeven pound to the foot, as parallel ones with lead of 
nine or ten pound to the foot. 

Gutters laid with tiles, are alſo of two kinds: thoſe made of concave or 
Gutter-tiles, and plain tiles. In the plain tile-gutters, there is a Gutter- 
board laid, which raiſes them from pointing to an angle. And in laying on 
the tiles, the workman begins at one fide of the Gutter, and ſo works 
acroſs, as if it were plain work, and then brings the next row of tiles back 
again ; ſo that he works from right to left. Gutters which are laid after 
this manner, are not angular, but of a diſtorted curvilineal form; by which 
means they are not ſo ſubject to be furred up with the mortar which waſhes 
out of the adjacent tiles. 05 

In laying of three point Gutters, they begin and lay one tile on one 
part of the roof, it is no matter which part firſt, and lay one corner of 
the tile juſt in the middle of the Gutter; and then lay another on the 
other part of the roof, with its corner juſt in the middle of the Gutter, 
alſo that the corner of the ſecond tile is contingent with the firſt; and 
then lay another tile in the Gutter, with its corner, as it were, betwixt 
the other two, and to them. When they have done thus, they proceed 
in the work, and lay a tile on each part of the roof, as before, and an- 
other betwixt them in the Gutter, proceeding in their work in this man- 
ner, till they have finiſhed the Gutter. And this is what is called the 
three-point Gutter : for three points, or angles of tiles, always come to- 
gether. Here you are to take notice, that only three inches ſquare of the 
middle tile is viſible, if the gage be ſeven inches, the reſt of that tile be- 
ing covered with the next row of tiles above it. Theſe Gutters are very 
handſome, and if well done, ſecure alſo; yet if they let the water into 
the houſe, by reaſon of ſome ſtoppage, or broken tile in the Gutter, they 
are very troubleſome to mend. Either of theſe plain tile Gutters are 
cheaper to the maſter- builder, than concave ones; becauſe plain tiles are 
cheaper than Gutter tiles, they being in many places not above one-fourth 
part of the price. T7 

GUTTER-TI1LEs are of a quadrangular form, conſiſting of two ſtreight 
ſides, of about ten inches and a half long, and of two circular ſides, the \ 
one convex, the other concave ; the convex fide is about fourteen inches, 
and the concave one about two inches. This is their form as to their 
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edges or ſides. With reſpect to the plane; at the little end they are bent 


circular, and fo likewiſe at the convex great end, at firſt like a corner tile; 
but then they bend the corners of the great end back again; ſo that if a 
perſon look againſt the end of the broad edge, it conſiſts of a circular line 


betwixt two ſtraight ones. This you are to underſtand, is when you hold 


the concave fide of the tile downwards. Theſe tiles are laid with their broad 
ends and hollow fide upwards. 1 


- 


4 


H. 


HALL, in architecture, a large room at the entrance of a fine houſe and 
palace. In the houſes of miniſters of ſtate, magiſtrates, &c. it is the place 
where they diſpatch buſineſs, and give audience. In very magnificent build- 
ings, where the Hall is larger and loftier than ordinary, and placed in the 


middle of the houſe, it is called a faloon. The word Hall in old writers is 


uſed for a manſion-houſe, and to this day, in many parts of the kingdom, 
gentlemen's ſeats arecalled Halls. | 

In town a Hall is a place of reception for ſervants ; therefore in this,. 
neither magnitude nor elegance are uſeful ; in the country, where there are 
other ways into the houſe, the Hall may be an elegant room, and it is there 
we propoſe its being made large and noble. It ſerves as a ſummer-room for 
dining; it is an anti-chamber, in which people of buſineſs, or of the ſecond 
rank, wait and amuſe themſelves ; and it is a good apartment for the recep- 
tion of large companies. A good Hall has many other uſes, amongſt which 


are the repreſentation of theatrical pieces. Theſe are reaſons for the ſpaci- 


ouſneſs of a Hall ; but then, if the rule of general proportion be not ob- 


ſerved, the bigneſs of this room may make all thoſe look little into which 
we pals afterwards. 


It is a faſhion in ſome places, to give Halls the form almoſt of galleries; 


to make them very long in front and very ſhallow ; this anſwers the purpoſe 


of giving room behind, but it is an ill way of getting it. Halls of any con- 


ſequence are ſeldom thought of unleſs for large houſes in the country; and 


there it will be eaſy to take in a few more feet of ground, and not to make 
the Hall a lip, in order to give depth to the parlours. 
The proportion of -breadth to length ſhould be very conſiderable in a 
Hall. Palladio fays that it may be made twice as long as broad, but never 
ſhould exceed that length. This is indeed carrying the length of a Hall 


to the full proportion ; and that author adds, with great juſtneſs, that the 


nearer they approach to ſquare the better. From what we have obſerved 
upon a variety of inſtances, it ſeems, that from one and a third to one 
and a half the breadth, is the proper and moſt proportional length of a 
Hall. The beſt height for a Hall is ſomewhat leſs than its breadth, but 
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here we are to conſider the difference of flat and arched cielings, as in other 
rooms. In thoſe Halls which have coved cielings, the height may be within 
2 twelfth part the meaſure of the breadth; but in thoſe with the cieling 


flat, four fifths of the breadth is a very good general proportion; however 


in this the architect has a great deal of latitude for the ſaving room above; 
for the Hall may be lower than either of theſe allowed proportions, and yet 


not liable to great cenſure. 


HARMONY, in architecture, is an agreeable relation between the parts 


of a building. In painting, both in the compoſition and colours of a picture : 


the former denotes the connection between the figures, with reſpect to the 
ſubject of the piece; in the colouring it denotes the agreeable mixture of 
different colours. M. de la Chambre derives the Harmony of colours from 


the ſame proportions as that of ſounds. On this principle he lays down 


green as the moſt agreeable colour correſponding to the oftave; red to a 
fifth, yellow to a fourth, &c. 

H Ap, in architecture, an ornament of carved work, or ſculpture, 
frequently ſerving as the key of an arch, or platband on other occaſions. 
Theſe fort of Heads uſually repreſent ſome of the heathen deities, vir- 
tues, ſeaſons, ages, &c. with their attributes, -as a thunderbolt for Jupi- 
ter, a diadem for Juno, a trident for Neptune, a crown of ears of corn 
for Ceres, a helmet for Mars, a caduceus for Mercury, &c. The Heads 
of beaſts are alſo uſed in places ſuitable, as an horſe's head for an equerry ; 
a deer's,, or boar's head, for a park or foreſt; a dog's head for a kennel ; 
a bullock's or ſheep's, for ſhambles, or a market-houſe. In metopes, 
friezes, and other parts of certain antique Doric temples, we ſee repre- 
ſentations of bullocks or rams heads flead, as a ſymbol of the ſacrifices 
offered there. 

Heaps with bricklayers, a term uſed to ſignify. half a tile in length, 
but to the full breadth of a tile; theſe they uſed to lay at the eaves of a 
roof. | | 5 

HELIX, in architecture. Some diſtinguiſh between it and ſpiral. Da- 
viler ſays a ſtair-caſe is helical, when the ſteps wind round a cylindrical 
newel; whereas the ſpiral winds round a cone, continually approaching 
nearer its axis. Helix alſo denotes, in architecture, the caulicules or little 


volutes under the flower of the Corinthian capital, called likewiſe urillæ. 


Theſe Helixes of the Corinthian however give it ſome diſtant reſemblance 
of the Ionic, though when examined they are found to be ſmaller and more 


numerous. The word comes from the Greek, which originally expreſſes a 


twiſted ſtalk of ivy, but from thence is made to repreſent any thing that 
is twiſted or ſpiral. 


F HEXASTYLE, in ancient architecture, a building with fix columns in 
ront, 


HINGEs, 


HIN Es, in building, thoſe iron or braſs joints, whereby doors, tables, 
&c. open, ſhut, or fold, &c. Of theſe there are various ſpecies. 
| HieyeoDROME, a kind of building erected by the ancients for the exerciſe 
and ſportings of their horſes. It was ſpacious, of a long form, circular at 
the two ends, and encompaſſed, The ſame word is ſometimes alſo uſed to 
expreſs the place where they ran their races. | 
HIP-Roor, among carpenters, called alſo Italian roof, is a roof which 
has neither gable-head, ſhread-head, nor jerken-head, by which is meant 
| ſuch heads as are both gable and Hip at the ſame end; for it is a gable or 
up-right as high as the collar-beam, and then there are two ſhort Hips, 
which ſhut up with their tops to the tops of a pair of rafters, which 
country carpenters call ſingulars. 
Hop, a well known inſtrument uſed by labourers to carry bricks, mor- 
tar, &c. in, at the building, or repairing of houſes, &c. 
HoLLow, in architecture, a concave moulding, about a quarter of a 
circle, called by ſome a caſement, and by others an abacus. 1 
Hos E, in architecture, a habitation or place built with conveniencies 
for dwelling in; thus we ſay town Houſe, country Houſe, &c. It will 
5 be improper, in this place, to ſpeak of the original conſtruction of 
houſes. | 
Caverns and arbours were undoubtedly the firſt habitations, for nature's 
own hand conſtructed theſe, and men, deſtitute of better ſecurity, would 
take to them and finith them ; but theſe, though the firſt houſes, could 
not be long their only habitations. The mud wall tenement naturally 
roſe firſt, for we may very well believe that early cabins were built with 
clay. The ſun would harden theſe rude walls by its heat, and thence the 
mind of man would ſoon conceive the method of cutting out the wet 
clay into ſhapes, and drying it before uſing in his Houſe. Thus bricks 
mult have been an early invention, and they would doubtleſs have been 
in univerſal uſe, had not nature diſcloſed to thoſe who dug for this poor 
material, her mines and ſtores of ſtone and marble. From the ſight of 
theſe greater and noble materials, men conceived the ideas of greater build- 
ings. This is the plain and natural courſe of things, and this probably 
was the origin of architecture; but when it happened, or what quarter of 
the world, are points which dreaming monks might better ſtudy than 
people who enjoy the preſent advantages of ſcience. It is enough for us 
to acknowledge the defect of information ; and, while we trace the pro- 
greſs of the art thus from reaſon, to ſay it is too old for hiſtory. Man's 
ſenſe of feeling told him that he wanted a houſe for ſhelter and defence; and 
his reaſon, given him by the Creator for that purpoſe, taught him how to 
{et about it. | i 
The next thing to be conſidered is, the giving the edifice a proper 
ſtrength; the Houſe is to be ſuited either to the condition of the perſon 
4 who 
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who is to inhabit it, or to the place where it ſtands ; the firſt is the point 
in building by commiſſion, for a family , the other in building for a chance 
of letting. The latter is the common practice in great towns; but, even in 
that, there is ſomething to be conſidered with reſpect to ſuiting to the inha- 
bitant. Though the architect in this caſe will not know who is to live in 
his edifice, yet he can very well gueſs of What rank he will be, and this ac- 
cording to the place where it ſtands; thus much is to be conſidered in 
building in this general and random way; the ſtreet, or ſquare, the neigh- 
bourhood, the conveniences, and the other concurrent circumſtances, will 
inſtru& the builder; for he would be very indiſcreet who ſhould build a 
ſhed in Groſvenor- ſquare, or a palace on Salt-Petre Bank; and thus far he 
will be able to proportion the building to the tenant, or purchaſer, though 
unknown. 

After this firſt conſideration of the general condition and extent of the 
building, comes the article of ſtrength. Whatſoever be the ſize, the ſo- 
lidity muſt be proportioned : for when the houſe is not able to ſupport 
itſelf, all other care is loſt upon it. We ſee a ſtrange difference between 
the buildings of earlier ages, and thoſe of the preſent time, in reſpect of 
this article of ſtrength, but the reaſon is plain; the nature of the tenures 
in London has introduced the art of building ſlightly. The ground land- 
lord is to come into poſſeſſion at the end of a ſhort term, and the builder, 
unleſs his Grace tie him down to articles, does not chuſe to employ his 
money to his advantage. It is for this reaſon we ſee houſes built for 
ſixty, ſeventy, or the ſtouteſt of this kind for ninety-nine years. The 
care they ſhall not ſtand longer than their time occaſions many to fall before 
it is expired; nay, ſome have carried the art of ſlight building ſo far, that 
their Houſes have fallen in before they were tenanted. From this general 
practice, in the common way of working, has been introduced the ſame 

conduct in better buildings; and it is not often that we ſee a ſtructure, like 
the Horſe Guards, built for poſterity. But whatever be the occaſion, there 
is nothing that more deſerves or demands the interpoſition of the legiſlative 
power ; the ſafety of the ſubject is the concern of every wiſe government; 
and it is certain the preſent method of running up houſes in London, not 
only diſgraces us in the eyes of ſtrangers, but threatens continual diſaſters. 
Till ſuch a controul ſhall be laid upon bad builders by public authority, thoſe 
who have more {kill and more integrity ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
them by their work. 

Two things give ſtrength to a building, the choice of good materials, 
and the putting them well together ; and the firſt care, in the regard of 
ſtrength, is that the ſupports be equal to the weight they carry; theſe 
ſupports are, in common buildings, plain walls. When walls are not 
able to ſupport the incumbent force, recourſe is had to ſpars and but- 
treſſes; but theſe are an unſeemly and very diſagreeable fight. To avoid 


Qqq | this, 
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this, the architect ſhould conſider in time what the force, or preſſure, will 
be, and proportion the ſolidity accordingly ; great arches are the moſt ſub- 
je& to impair the ſtrength of walls in this manner ; but they ſhould be 
lightened, and the wall ſtrengthened in the original ſtructure of the build- 
ing. The occaſion on which buttreſſes admit of moſt excuſe, is on 
the outſide of Gothic churches ; though in theſe a good architect could 
have contrived to avoid the need of them, by lightening the arch, and 
ſtrengthening the wall in its plain, perpendicular form. When we ſee 
this ſort of ſupport on any other occaſion, it is a great diſgrace to the ar- 
chitect. The architect having thus, by an honeſt choice of materials, 
and a judicious manner of proportioning the ſuperſtructure to the ſup- 
ports, taken care of the main conſideration of ſtrength, the next regard 
is to be ſhewn to proportion and regularity, in the diſtribution of the ſe- 
veral parts. 

The extent of ground being determined, the materials choſen, and the 
weight of the roof, and thickneſs of the walls, ſettled in the builder's 
mind, he is next to conſider the article of proportion. Here is a ſpace to 


be covered with building; and the great conſideration is its diviſion 


into parts, for different uſes, and their diſtribution. In this regard is to 
be had two things, the convenience of the inhabitant, and the beauty 
and proportion of the fabric. Neither of theſe. ſhould be conſidered inde- 
pendently of the other, becauſe if it be, the other will not fail to be ſa- 
crificed to it; and this, which would be very diſagreeable, is never abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. If the houſe be for a perſon in trade, the firſt and princi- 
pal attention muſt be ſhewn to the article of convenience ; but with this 
the builder ſhould always carry in his mind the idea of beauty, propor- 
tion, and a regular diſtribution of the parts; that whenever it can be 
done, he may favour the one, while he is abſolutely conſulting the ſer- 
vice of the other; in the ſame manner, when the houſe is for a perſon of 
faſhion, the beauty and proportional diſpoſition of the parts is to be prin- 
cipally conſidered ; yet the great and needful article of convenience muſt 
not be diſregarded. In the building where there is to be a ſhop, it would 
be abſurd to thruſt the parlour into the middle of it, in order to give that 
room an exact proportion ; but, on the other hand, a little may be re- 
trenched from ſome leſs conſpicuous parts of the ſhop, to enlarge that ne- 
ceſſary apartment behind it. The merchant's Houſe muſt have warehouſe 
room, but that need not break in upon every apartment, becauſe there is 
no neceſſity for any exact inch of ground in a particular ſpot for this uſe, 
though there muſt be a certain quantity upon the whole. 

The parlour, in a ſmall private Houſe, is a very convenient room; 
but, as it is. not the apartment of moſt ſhew, there is no neceſſity it 
ſhould reduce the paſſage to an alley; and in larger Houſes, inhabited 
by perſous of diſtinction, there muſt be anti-chambers, and rooms where 
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eople of buſineſs may attend the owner's leiſure. Theſe muſt not be 


ill conſtructed, betauſe thoſe of ſome rank may often wait in them; and 


beſide, every thing in a great Houſe ſhould have an air of grandeur; but, 
on the other hand, the care of rendering theſe convenient and proper for 
their uſe, is not to extend ſo far as to intrench upon the rooms of ſtate and 
elegance. 3 : 

The proportion of the ſeveral parts of an edifice is of two kinds; for 
they are to be adapted, in this reſpect, firſt to the whole building, and 
afterwards to one another. It is ſtrange to ſee that many of our archi- 
tes, who have been able to plan out the whole of a good building, 
have miſcarried miſerably in the proportion of its parts. It is in this the 
ancient architects are found, by all that remains of them, to have been 
moſt particularly excellent ; they formed at once an idea of the whole 
ſtructure they deſigned, and of all its apartments, and it is evident they 
throughout kept that general idea always in remembrance. It is hence 
we ſee ſuch a perfect harmony in all their works. It is in this the ſtudent 
who would diſtinguiſh himſelf in architecture ſhould principally follow 
them in the diſpoſition of a houſe. The firſt kind of proportion is that 


of the ſeveral parts to the whole, and in this reaſon 1s a very plain and 


general guide. We may divide Houſes under three heads, the large, the 
middling, and the ſmall ; and in each of theſe claſſes plain ſenſe will 


dictate, that the ſeveral apartments ſhould be of the ſame character with 
the whole; that the rooms in the large houſe ſhould be large, in the 
middling, they ſhould be middling, and in the ſmall they ſhould always 
alſo be ſmall. This is proportioning the parts of a building to the whole; 


and this rule, which is directed by common reaſon, is confirmed by all the 
writers on architecture; for ſciences. are built upon reaſon, and experience 


which ſupports her determinations. 
The dimenſions not only of every room, but of every part of a Houſe 


whatſoever, ſhould be laid in a juſt proportion to the extent of the 


ground plan; for it would be abſurd to fee a great Houſe divided into a 
- multitude of cloſets, or a little Houſe conſiſting only of a hall and dining- 

room. Here proportion falls in with the rule of convenience; for ſuch a 
Houſe would not be more abſurd than inconvenient. The apartments 
being thus ſuited to the Houle in general, are next to be proportioned to 
one another ; this, one would think, were as rational and plain a precept 
as the other, yet we ſee it continually violated. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to ſee a Houſe built for the ſake of one room; and in that caſe 
the reſt not being proportioned to that room, it ſeems not to belong to 
the Houſe, and there wants that ſymmetry which is the great beauty in 


building. In Houſes which have been ſome time built, and which have 


not had an out of proportion room, the common practice is to build one 
to them ; this always hangs from one end, or ſticks to one fide, of the 


Houle, 
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yet he muſt not endeavour to make all equally elegant. This has been 


ſions of the ſeveral parts of the edifice, let him conſider which of theſe 
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Houſe, and ſhews to the moſt careleſs eye, that though faſtened to. the 
walls, it did not belong to the building. | 


The cuſtom of routs has introduced this abſurd practice. Our fore- 
fathers were pleaſed with ſeeing their friends as they chanced to come, 
and with entertaining them when they were there. The preſent cuſtom 
is to ſee them all at once, and entertain none of them; this brings in 
the neceſſity of a great room, which is opened only on ſuch occaſions, 
and which loads and generally diſcredits the reſt of the edifice. This is 


the reigning taſte of the preſent time, a taſte which tends to the diſcou- 


ragement of all good and regular architecture, but which the builder 
will be often under a neceſſity to comply with, for he muſt follow the 
fancy of the proprietor, not his own judgment. Whatever the falſe taſte 
of any particular time may adopt, the builder though he complies with 
it from the orders he receives, yet he muſt never ſuppoſe that the caprice, 
or faſhion, can change the nature of right and wrong. ' He muſt remem- 
ber that there is ſuch a thing as truth, though the preſent mode will not 
follow its ſteps; and eſtabliſh it as a maxim in his own mind, that 


proportion and regularity are real ſources of beauty, and always of conve- 


NIENCE, 


In the diſpoſition of parts in an edifice, it is incumbent upon the ar- 


chitect to give a proportion and harmony to the whole building, and to 
make every part of it as ſuitable to that whole as its nature will admit, 


the falſe taſte of ſome, who have been profuſe of ornament, and yet have 
not been able to give any real beauty. They have wondered at the ef- 
fect, but this is the reaſon ; various parts of a Houſe are ſuited to various 
ſervices and purpoſes, and they are not all to be contrived for ſhew. 
The plainneſs of ſome will ſet off, and ſhew to advantage the beauty of 
others. To avoid this error, when the architect has laid down the dimen- 


are calculated for greater, and which for leſſer ſervices, and accordingly 
diſtribute among them all that gives dignity or plainneſs. There is no 
objection to plainneſs, when it is ſuited to the occaſion, and the variety 
between that and ſuch apartments as are ſpacious and elegant, gives a luſtre 
even to the latter ; the plain decency of the humbler rooms, while it is 
proper, becauſe it ſuits them to their purpoſes, makes them alto ſerve as a 
foil to the others. Thus much may be ſufficient to mention in this place, 
concerning thoſe ornaments whole foundation enters into the original deſign 
of the apartments, all other decorations we ſhall ſpeak of hereafter under 
their proper heads. 

HyPoTRACHELION, in architecture, denotes a little frieze in the Tuſ- 
can and Doric capitals, between the aſtragal and annulets, called likewiſe 


colerin, 
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or that part of the capital below the aſtragal. Sts 
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colerin, gorgerin, & c. By ſome it is applied to the neck of any column, 


1, 


Jams, or Jaums, among carpenters, an appellation given to door- 


poſts, as alſo to the upright poſts at the ſides of window-frames ; and 


among bricklayers, it denotes the upright ſides of the chimnies, from the 
hearth to the mantle-tree. | 


Icz-Hovse, is a building contrived to preſerve Ice for the uſe of a fa- 
mily in the ſummer ſeaſon, Ice-houſes are more generally uſed in warm 
countries, than with us, particularly in Italy, where the meaneſt perſon, 
who rents a houſe, has his vault or cellar for Ice. 
 IcnnoGRAPHY, in architecture, a deſcription or draught of the plat- 
form or ground-work of a houfe, or other building. Or it is the geo- 
metrical plan or platform of an edifice or houſe, or the ground-work of 
an houſe or building, delineated upon Papers deſcribing the form of the 
ſeveral apartments, rooms, windows, chimnies, &c. In perſpective, the 
view of any thing cut off by a plane parallel to the horizon, juſt at the 
baſe of it. Among painters it fignifies a deſcription of images, or of an- 
cient ſtatues of marble and copper, of buſts and ſemi-buſts, of painting in 


| freſco, Moſaic works, and ancient pieces of miniature. 


IOS, is a term nfed to expreſs a faſcia, or a ſmall cornice, which 


crowns a pier, or pilaſter, and ſupports the firſt ſtone from whence an arch 
* ſprings. Sometimes the entablature of the order ſerves for the impoſt of 

an arch, and this has a fine appearance. . 
IxSVUTATE D, in architecture, detached from any other building. A 


church is inſulated when it ſtands contiguous to no other edifice, and ſo of 
any other building. The word comes from the Latin, inſula, an iſland, 
theſe buildings being ſeparate from others as iſlands are from the conti- 


nent, or neareſt main land. A column that ſtands alone, and free from 
any wall is called an Inſulated column. The columns of the Periptere 


temples of the ancients were Inſulated; the monument in London is an 


Inſulated column. 
INTERCOLUMNIATION, in architecture, implies the ſpace between two 


columns, which is always to be proportioned to the height and bulk of 
the columns, N 


IN VENTI Ox, in painting, the choice of which the painter makes of 


the objects that are ſo to enter the compoſition of his piece. 


Jols rs, or JoysTs, in architecture, thoſe pieces of timber framed 


into the girders and ſummers, on which the boards of the floor ate laid. 


Joiſts are from ſix to eight inches ſquare, and ought ſeldom to lie at a 
9 greater 


9 
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greater diſtance from each other than ten, or at moſt twelve inches, nor 
ought they ever to bear a greater length than ten feet, or to be leſs into 


the wall than eight inches. All Joiſts on the back of a chimney ought. 


to be laid with a trimmer, at ſix inches diſtance from the back. Some 
carpenters furr their Joiſts, as they call it; that is, they lay two rows of 
Joiſts, one over another, the undermoſt of which are framed level with 
the underſide of the girder ; and the uppermoſt, which lie croſs the lower 
ones, lie level with the upper ſide of the girder. | 

Tonic ORDER, one of the three original orders of the Greeks, of a 


middle nature between the Doric, which was their plaineſt ; and the Co- 


rinthian, which was their moſt ornamented. It is alſo the middle order 
of the five, taking in the two added by the Romans, the Tuſcan and Doric 


being ſtronger, the Corinthian and Compoſite more ornamented. The 


baſe of the Ionic conſiſts of a torus and two cavettos, with aſtragals be 
tween them. Vitruvius was the inventor of this baſe, which is liable 
to cenſure, becauſe ſmaller, and conſequently weaker in the lower than the 
upper part. The ancients, when they gave a baſe to this order, uſed the 


Attic : often they gave it none. Many give the Ionic the Corinthian. baſe ;. 


but this, though better than its own, is not fo. well as the Attic. The 


Thaft is eighteen ſemi-diameters,. or nine diameters, in height; in ſome. 
of the ancient buildings it has but ſixteen ſemi-diameters,, which is the 
preſent proportion of the Doric; but the Doric. was then lower: when. 


they gave the Doric ſixteen, they raiſed the Ionic to eighteen, to preſerve. 
the diſtinction. When the ſhaft of the Ionic is fluted, the flutings ſhould. 
be twenty-four ; and they are often filled up with a cable or baton for. 
one-third of the height, and the reſt of their ſpace. left empty. Some 
make the flutings of the Ionic thirty, in which they have the authority of. 
Vitruvius to ſupport them. In theſe things architects take great liberties :. 
the only fluted Ionic column we know of among the remains of the antique. 


in Rome, is that in the temple of Fortuna Virilis, and the flutings there are 


only twenty. | 

The capital in the Ionic order conſiſts of three parts, an abacus, a rind, 
which is the hollow of tlie volute, and an ovolo, under which is an aſtragal. 
The abacus ſupports the entablature, the rind produces the ſcrolls or volutes, 
which are the great characteriſtics of this order, and the ovolo is frequently 
carved. The Ionic entablature has its architrave divided into faces; its 


freeze is often. made to ſwell, but this is not found in the moſt. ancient 


buildings; and the cornice has ſimple modillions. The Ionic. is an order. 
that ſtands as a medium between the ſtrong and rich. It is ſaid the famous 


temple of Diana at Epheſus was of this order; at preſent it is much uſed in 
_ churches ; and, when juſtly executed, has a very beautiful effect. 


This 
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This order has one advantage above any of the reſt, which conſiſts in this, 
that the fore and hind parts of its capital are different from its ſides; but 
this is attended with an inconvenience, when the ordonnance is to turn from 
the front of the building to the ſide; to obviate which the capital may be 
made angular; s is done in the temple Fortuna Virilis. Scamozzi, and 
ſome other modern architects, have introduced the upper part of the Com- 
poſite capital, in lieu of the Ionic, imitating that of the temple of Concord, 


whoſe four ſides are alike, To render it a little more beautiful, the volute 


may be made a little oval and inclining. 

IRREGULAR COLUMN, in architecture, a column which does not de- 
viate from the proportions of any of the five orders, but whoſe ornaments, 
whether in the ſhaft or capital, are abſurd and ill choſen. : 


1 
* 


RE 


KEIL, in naval architecture, the principal piece of timber firſt laid upon 


the blocks, which ſupports the whole fabric. of a ſhip in the ſame manner. 


as the back-bone ſuſtains the body. When this cannot be had of a 
ſufficient depth in one piece, there is a ſtrong thick plank faſtened to the 


bottom, called the. falſe keel, which alſo ſerves to ſave the bottom of the. 
main keel. 5 
EKx x, is a well-known inſtrument. for opening and ſhutting the locks 
of doors, cheſts, bureaus, and the like. The names of the ſeveral. parts. 


of a Key are theſe :. the pin-hole, drilled into the, end of the ſhank ;_ the 


ſtep, or dap-ward ; the hook-ward:; the middle-ward ; the croſs-ward; 


the main-ward ;. the pot; the bow-ward; the bow, or handle; and the, 


piece of ſteel containing the wards, is called the bit of the Key. 


KEVY- STONE of an arch, or vault, that placed at the top or vertex of an 


arch, to bind the two ſweeps together. 


. 


LAcux AR, the ancient name for what we call a ſoffit, when it conſiſted. 
anly of compartments, ſunk or hollowed, without the diviſion of platbands,, 
or ſpaces between the ſeveral pannels. But when they were added, . it was 
called Laquear. „ ; | 
— LANTERN, in architecture, a little, dome. raiſed. over the roof of a. 
building, to give light, and ſerve as a crowning to the fabric. 
LAQUEAR, in ancient architecture, is a term for what we expreſs by 
the Italian word ſoffir, a cieling divided into compartments, and thoſe. 
ornamented with platbands. Where there were the hollow compartments. 
only, 
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only, they called it Lacunar, from Lacus a hollow place : but when there 
were theſe other ornaments, they called it Laquear, from the rows of the | 
platbands reſembling nooſes, laquei. 

LARMIER, in architecture, a large ſquare flat and maſſy member of a 
.cornice, placed between the cymatium and the ovolo, and called alſo the 
Corona. Its uſe is to diſperſe the water, and cauſe it to fall at a diſtance 
from the wall drop by drop. It has its name from Larmier hence, arms 
being French for a tear. 

Lx AvEs, in architecture, are ornaments of carving, given to the en- 
tablatures of the orders, and other parts of decorated buildings: they are 
either twiſted into feſtoons, or ſpread irregularly over a freeze, or other part. 
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1 The ancients uſed two kinds of Leaves, the one natural, the other imagi- 
. nary; among the natural were thoſe of the laurel, ralth, acanthus, and 
3 | olive : but they took ſuch liberties in the forms of theſe, that they might 
; [ be called in a great meaſure imaginary too. The introducing imaginary 


Leaves reflected upon their taſte, for it was an inſult upon nature; and in 


We this very unpardonable, that nothing the art of the greateſt ſculptor can 
off Invent in this way will ever come up to what is afforded in nature: the va- 
_ riety of Leaves being endleſs, and their forms, in innumerable inſtances, 
= in the higheſt degree elegant. We ſee a great deal of this imaginary foliage 
i in the Gothic ornaments, without wonder, becauſe theſe all was profeſſedly 
= left to fancy ; but it is with concern and aſtoniſhment we meet with it in 
"1:0 the antique. 
= LEVEL, among carpenters and paviours, conſiſts of a long ruler, in the 
1 middle whereof is fitted, at right angles, another ſomewhat bigger, at the 
WAN top of which is faſtened a line, which, when it hangs over a fiducial line at 
"1 right angles with the bafe, ſhews that the ſaid baſe is horizontal, Some- 
g if times this Level is all of one board. 
0 Among maſons, it is compoſed of three cults. fo joined as to form an 
** iſoceles-rectangle, ſomewhat like a Roman A, at the vertex whereof is 
1 faſtened a thread, from which hangs a plummet that paſſes over a fiducial 
1 | line, marked in the middle of the baſe, when the thing to which the Level is 
. applied is horizontal; but declines from the mark when the thing is lower 
4 on one ſide than on the other. 
il LINTEL, in architecture, a piece of timber that lies horizontally over 
. door- poſts and window-Jambs, as well to bear the thickneſs of the wall 
1 over it, as to bind the ſides of the wall together. 
. LIST, or LIST ELT, in architecture, is a little ſquare member "EM 
SOR to crown, or to accompany a larger ; or ſometimes divide the flatings of a 
Wi column. The word comes from the Italian / Mello, ſignifying a little girdle, 
4 5 or band; it is called alſo the fillet, and by ſome a ſquare. 
1 Lock, a well known inftrument for ſecuring doors, cheſts, &c. and 
1 only to be opened by a key. 
Wil | F Lornzin 
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LUTHERN, in architecture, a kind of window over the cornice, in the 
roof of a building; ſtanding perpendicularly over a naked wall, and ſerving 


to illuminate the upper ſtory. Lutherns are of various forms, as ſquare, | 


ſemi-circular, round, called bulls eyes, flat arches, &c. 
M. 


MALLET, a kind of large wooden hammer, uſed by artificers who 
work with a chiſſel, as ſculptors, maſons, and ſtone-cutters, whoſe mallets 
are commonly round; and by joiners, carpenters, &c. who work with 
ſquare headed Mallets. . ä | 4” 

MANT LH, or MANTLE-TREE, in architecture, the lower part of the 
chimney, or that piece of timber which is laid acroſs the jaumbs, and ſuſ- 
tains the compartment of the chimney- piece. 955 

MARBLE, a genus of foflils, being bright and beautiful ſtones, com- 
poſed of ſmall ſeparate concretions, moderately hard, not giving fire with 
ſteel, fermenting with, and ſoluble in acid menſtrua, and calcining in a 
{light fire. The colours of Marbles being a very obvious and ſtriking 
character, they are arranged according to them 1n the following diviſions. 
1. Of the white plain Marbles there are two ſorts ; the Parian Marble of 
the ancients, and ſtatuary Marble of the moderns, an extremely bright 
and elegant Marble; and the Carrara Marble; a very fine Marble, more 
compact and cloſe than the former, but leſs bright. 2. Of the plain yel- 
lowiſh Marbles there is only one fort, which is a hard, pale yellow, and 
gloſſy Marble, found in many parts of Italy. 3. Of the bluiſh and black 
Sarbles there are a great many ſpecies, as the Chian Marble, Baſaltes, &c. 
4. Of the plain green Marbles there is only one kind, the Lacedemonian 
Marble of the ancients. 5. The pale coloured or whitiſh brown, com- 
monly called Darby Marble. 6. The green Marbles with ſhells. 7. The 
black Coralliode Marble, with and without ſhells. 8. Of the white va- 
riegated Marble there are a great many ſpecies, variegated with purple, 
brown, red, blue, &c. g. Of the brown variegated Marbles there are 
likewiſe ſeveral forts, ſome with red veins ; others with white, black, or 
brown veins. 10. Of the yellow veined and variegated Marbles ſome are 
veined with purple, and others with blue. 11. Of the black variegated 
Marbles, ſome are veined with white, and others with blue, yellow, red, 
&c. 12. The green variegated Marbles are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
colour of their veins. 13. The grey ſpotted Marbles are variegated, ſome 
with black and others with green ſpots. 14. The red variegated Marble is 
the Brocatello of the Italians, with white and gold veins. | 

Poliſhing of Marble is performed by firſt rubbing them well with a free- 
ftone, or ſand, till the ſtrokes of the axe are worn off, then with pumice-ſtone, 
and afterwards with emery, 
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£ Colouring of Marble. The colouring of Marble is 4 nice art, and in 


order to ſucceed in it, the pieces of Marble, on which the experiments 
are tried, muſt be well poliſhed, and clear from the leaſt ſpot or vein. 
The harder the Marble is, the better it will bear the heat neceſſary in the 
operation ; therefore, alabaſter and the common ſoft white Marble are very 
improper to perform theſe operations upon. Heat is always neceſſary for 
the opening the pores of the Marble, ſo as to render it fit to receive the co- 
| lours ; but the Marble muſt never be made red-hot, for then the texture 
of the Marble itſelf is injured, and the colours are burnt, and loſe their 
beauty. Too ſmall a degree of heat is as bad as too great; for in this caſe, 
though the Marble receive the colour, it will not be fixed in, nor ſtrike 
deep enough. Some colours will ſtrike even cold, but they are never ſo 
well ſunk in as when a juſt degree of heat is uſed. The proper degree is 
that which, without making the Marble red, will make the liquor boil 
upon its ſurface. The menſtruums uſed to ſtrike in the colours, muſt be 
varied according to the nature of the colour to be uſed. A lixivium made 
with horſe's or dog's urine, with four parts of quick-lime, and one part of 
pot aſhes, is excellent for ſome colours; common ley of wood-aſhes does 
very well for others ; for ſome, ſpirit of wine 1s beſt ; and, for others, only 
liquors, or common white-wine. 7 | 
The colours which have been found to ſucceed-beſt with the peculiar 
menſtruums, are theſe : ſtone-blue diſſolved in fix times the quantity of 
ſpirit of wine, or of the urinous lixivium; and that colour which the 
painters call litmouſe, diſſolved in common ley of wood-afhes. An extract 
of ſaffron, and that colour made of buckthorn berries, and called by the 
painters ſap-green, both ſucceed well diſſolved in urine and quick-lime,, 
and tolerably well in a ſpirit of wine. Vermillion, and a fine powder of 
cochineal, ſucceed alſo very well in the ſame liquors. Dragon's blood 
ſucceeds very well in ſpirit of wine, as does allo a tincture of logwood in 
the ſame ſpirit. Alkanet root gives a fine colour, but the only menſtruum 
to be uſed for this is oil of turpentine : for neither ſpirit of wine, nor. any 
lixivium, will do with it. There is another kind of ſanguis draconis, cal- 
led Dragon's blood in tears, which, mixed with urine alone, gives a very 
elegant colour. : 
Beſides theſe mixtures of colours and menſtruums, there are fome co- 
lours which are to be laid on dry and unmixed. Theſe are Dragon's blood, 
of the pureſt kind, for a red; gamboge for a yellow; green-wax for a 
green ; common brimſtone, pitch and terpentine, for a brown colour. 
The Marble, for theſe experiments, muſt be made conſiderably hot, and 
then the colours are to be rubbed on dry in the lump. Some of theſe 
colours, when once given, remain immutable ; others are eaſily changed 
or deſtroyed, Thus the red colour given by Dragon's blood, or by a de- 
| . 2 _ | coction 
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coction of logwood, will be wholly taken away by oil of tartar, and the 
poliſh of the Marble not hurt by it. | 
A fine gold colour is given in the following manner ; take crude fal ar- 
moniac, vitriol, and verdigreaſe, of each equal quantities; white vitriol 
ſucceeds beſt, and all muſt be thoroughly mixed in fine powder. | 
The ſtaining of Marble to all the degrees of red or yellow, by ſolutions 
of dragon's blood or gamboge, may be done by reducing theſe gums to 
powder, and grinding them, with the ſpirit of wine, in a glaſs mortar ; 
but, for ſmaller attempts, no method 1s fo good as the mixing a little of - 
either of theſe powders with ſpirit of wine, in a filver ſpoon, and hold- 
ing it over burning charcoal. By this means a fine tincture will be ex- 
tracted, and, with a pencil dipped in this, the fineſt traces may be made on 
"the Marble, while cold, which, on the heating it afterwards, either on 
ſand, or in a baker's oven, will all fink very deep and will remain perfectly 
diſtinct on the ſtone. | 
Arundelian Marbles, ancient Marbles with a chronicle of the city of 
Athens. inſcribed on them, many years before our Saviour's birth, pre- 
ſented to the univerſity of Oxford by Thomas, earl of Arundel, whence the 
name. 
Maso, a perſon employed under the direction of an architect, in the 
raiſing of a {tone building. 
MasoNnRY, in general a branch of architecture, conſiſting in the art of 
he wing or ſquaring ſtones, and cutting them level or perpendicular, for the 
uſes of building; but in a more limited ſenſe, Maſonry is the art of aſſem- 
bling and joining ſtones together with mortar. 5 
All the kinds of Maſonry now in uſe may be reduced to theſe five, viz. 
bound Maſonry ; that of brick-work, where the bodies and projectures of 
the ſtones incloſe ſquare ſpaces, or pannels, &c. ſet with bricks ; that de- 
motlon, or ſmall work, where the courſes are equal, well ſquared, and their 
edges or beds ruſticated ; that where the courſes are unequal, and that filled 
up in the middle with little ſtones and mortar. 
Mass, in architecture, certain groteſque faces, uſed to fill vacant 
places, as friezes, pannels of doors, keys of arches, &c. 
* Mass1vEg, among builders, an epithet given to whatever is too heavy and 
folid ; thus a maſſive column is one too ſhort and thick for the order whoſe 
capital it bears, and a Maſſive wall is one whoſe opening or lights are too 
ſmall in proportion. | 
Mausor zun, a magnificent tomb, or funeral monument. The word 
is derived from Mauſolus, king of Caria, to whom Artemiſa, his widow, 
erected a moſt ſtately monument, eſteemed one of the wonders of the world, 
and called it, from his name, Mauſoleum. g 


Mrropps, in architecture, is a name given to the ſquare ſpaces between 


the triglyphs of the Doric frieze. We have obſerved before, that the 
| | | Doric 
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Doric frieze is ornamented with triglyplis, or channelled figures; theſe are 
placed at certain diſtances one from another, and the ſpaces between one and 
another of them are the Metopes. The diſtance at which the triglyphs re- 


gularly ſtand, makes theſe ſquare. They are ſometimes left naked, but they 


were adorned among the ancients with parts of beaſts, inſtruments of ſa- 
crifice, and other figures; and they have in general ſomething placed upon 
them in the inodern works of elegance, according to the fancy of the ar- 


chitect. The ancient uſe of the Doric was in temples, and ſome would 


reſtrain it to them at this time, becauſe of the difficulty there is of ma- 
naging a frieze thus neceſſarily divided in common buildings. When there 
is a ſpace leſs than the proper Metope, as at the corner of the Doric frieze, 
it is called a ſemi-Metope, or demi-Metope. N 
MZ ANINE, a kind of little ſtory, called alſo an enterſtole, it is placed 
between two principal ſtories, and ſerves for apartments for upper ſervants. 
MiIN UTE, architects expreſs by this term a thirtieth part of a ſemi- di- 
ameter of a column, that is, a ſixtieth part of a diameter; and ſometimes, 
ſpeaking of weights, the twelfth part of an ounce. 1 
Mop RN, architects diſtinguiſh buildings of former ages into three claſſes, 
antique, ancient, and modern; the two firſt terms are exactly the ſame in 
their original ſenſe, but they appropriate them to different meanings. An- 
tique fignifies a remain that was executed when the arts were in their 


greateſt purity and perfection; and ancient, an old piece of work, but not 
of that perfect truth. The word Modern is uſed as diſtinguiſhed from both 


theſe ; but its ſenſe is not well fixt; ſome mean, by modern ſtructures, 
thoſe Gothic buildings which are ſo common at this time, and, though built 
long fince, are Modern in compariſon of the names juſt mentioned ; others, 
by Modern buildings, mean the Italian method, but that is only the an- 
tique revived. Others expreſs by this term the new whimſical ſtructures, 
which have ſo much of fancy and ſo little judgment or taſte, that they de- 


ſerve no name at all. It is a reflection upon our country to call theſe Modern, 


as if the general tafte were as much depraved as that of the few particular 
people who erect theſe baubles. 

MopiL LIONS, in architecture, are ornaments in the entablatures of the 
richer orders. They are little brackets, or conſoles ; and their place in 
the entablature is under the ſoffit, or bottom of the drip. They ought 
to be ſo placed that one may always be over the middle of the columns. 
Theſe Modillions are moſt of all uſed in the Corinthian order, in which 
they are enriched with carvings: in the Ionic and Compoſite they are 
more ſimple. And in the other orders they are not properly uſed at all. 
The word is Italian, with a different ſpelling, modiglioni ſignifying the 
fame thing. They ſeem to be introduced as ſupports, but are nothing 
more than ornaments. Their form is commonly that of the letter 8, and 


| Fitted to the ſoffit of the cornice. The word mutule was originally uſed 


In 
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in common with modillion, as ſignifying in every reſpect the ſame thing; 
but at this time it is confined to the Doric order. The mutules in the 
Doric always anſwer to the triglyphs. 

Mopo k, in architecture, a certain meaſure or bigneſs, taken at plea- 
ſure, for regulating the proportions of columns, and the ſymmetry, or 
diſpoſition of the whole building. Architects generally chooſe the ſemi- 
diameter of the bottom of the column for their Module, and this they 
ſubdivide into parts or minutes. The Module of Vignola, which is a 
ſemi- diameter, 1s divided into twelve parts in the Tuſcan and Doric, and 
into eighteen for the other orders. The Module of Palladio, Scamozzi, 
M. Cambray, Deſgodetz, Le Clerc, &c. which is alſo equal to the ſemi- 
diameter, is divided into thirty parts or minutes in all the orders. The 
whole height of the column is divided by ſome into twenty parts for the 
Doric, twenty two and a half for the Ionic, twenty-five for the Ro- 
man, &c. and one of theſe parts is made by a Module to regulate the ref} 
of the building by. There are two ways of determining the meaſures, 
or proportions of buildings. The firſt is by a fixed ſtandard meaſure, 
which is uſually the diameter of the lower part of the column, called a 
Module, ſubdivided into ſixty parts, called minutes. In the ſecond there 
are no minutes, nor any certain or ſtated diviſion of the Module, but it is 
divided occaſionally into as many parts as judged neceſſary ; thus the 
height of the attic baſe, which is half the Module, is divided either into 
three, to have the height of the plinth, or into four, for that of the 
greater torus ; or into fix, for that of the leſſer; Both theſe manners 
have been practiſed by the ancient as well as the modern archite&s ; but 
the ſecond, which was that chiefly uſed among the ancients, is, in the 
opinion of M. Perault the preferable. As Vitruvius has leſſened his mo- 
dule in the Doric order, which is the diameter of the lower part of the 
other orders, and has reduced that great Module to a mean one, which is 
the ſemi-diameter, the Module is here reduced to the third part for the 
ſame reaſon, viz. to determine the ſeveral - meaſures without a fraction. 
For in the Doric order, beſides that the height of the baſe, as in the other 
orders, is determined by one of thoſe mean Modules, the ſame Module 
grey likewiſe the height of the capital, architrave, triglyphs, and metopes. 

ut our little Module, taken from the third of the diameter of the lower 
part of the column, has uſes much more extenſive; for by this the height 
of the pedeſtals or columns and entablatures in all the orders are determined 
without a fraction. As then the great Module or diameter of the column 
has ſixty minutes, and the mean Module, or half the diameter, thirty 
minutes, our little Module has twenty. 

Mo E, is a maſſive work of large ſtones laid in the ſea by means of cof- 
fer-dams, extending before a ant either to defend the harbour from 

| Moon tt | . the 
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the impetuoſity of the waves, or to prevent the paſſage of ſhips without 
leave. 5 8 | 1 

Mol -H Ap, a ſort of pier, mound, or artificial iſthmus, built athwart 
the outer part of a little bay, and joining to ſome head or iſland, to form a 
retreat for ſhipping. | 8 

MoNoPTERE, in architecture, a kind of temple, round, and without 
walls, having a dome ſupported by columns. N 

MoNUMENT, in architecture, a building deſtined to preſerve the me- 
mory, &c. of the perſon who raiſed it, or for whom it was raiſed; ſuch 
are a triumphal arch, a mauſoleum, a pyramid, &c. OG. 

MooR-STONE, a valuable ſtone much uſed in the coarfer works of the 
preſent. builders; being truly a white granite, of a marbly texture. 

' MoxTisex, or Mok Trois, in carpentry, &c. a kind of joint, wherein 
a hole of a certain depth is made in a piece of timber, which is to receive 
another piece called a tenow. 

Mos AIc-Wokk, is an aſſemblage of little pieces of glafs, marble, 
precious ſtones, &c. of various colours cut ſquare, and cemented on a 
ground of ſtucco, in ſuch a manner as to imitate the colours and degra- 
dations of painting. The materials uſed for theſe works are little pieces 
of glaſs of all the different ſhades in every tint or colour, like thoſe of 
the fine Engliſh worſted uſed in needle-work,/ The glaſs is firſt caſt 
into thin cakes, which are afterwards cut into long pieces of a different 
thickneſs. Many of the pieces uſed in the works on roofs and ceilings, 
which are conſequently ſeen only at a great diſtance, appear to be a. 
finger's breadth ; but the finer works conſiſts only of glaſs pins, if we may 
make uſe of that expreſſion, not thicker than a common ſewing needle, 
ſo that a portrait of four feet ſquare ſhall take up two millions of ſuch 
pins or ſtuds. Theſe pins are fo cloſely joined together, that after the 
piece is poliſhed, which is done in the ſame manner as looking-glaſſes 
are poliſhed, it can hardly be diſcerned to be an arrangement of an infi- 
nite number of particles of glaſs ; but rather looks like a picture paint- 
ed with the fineſt colours, with cryſtal placed before it. The ground 
in which theſe vitreous pieces are inlaid, is a paſte, compounded of 
calcined marble, fine ſand, gum tragacanth, whites of eggs, and oil. 
It is at firſt ſo ſoft that the pieces are eaſily inſerted, and upon an over- 
fight may be taken out again, and the paſte new moulded for the ad-- 
miſſion of other pins or ſtuds ;- but by. degrees it grows as hard as a 
ſtone, ſo that no impreſſion can be made on the work. This paſte is 
ſpread within a wooden frame, which, for large pieces, muſt not be leſs 
than a foot in breadth and thickneſs. This frame is faſtened with braſs 
tacks to a plate of the ſame metal, or to a ſtone ſlab; and as in capital 
pieces, which are often twenty feet by fifteen ; this paſte-ground muſt 
be above three quarters of a foot deep, and the pins or ſtuds as long, it 

may 
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may eaſily be conceived of what weight ſech a piece muſt be. The pieces 
deſigned for roofs, or any diſtant place, are not poliſhed ; but in the altar- 
pieces, &c. nothing is wanting to give them the moſt beautiful and ſplen- 
did appearance, A piece of about eighty feet ſquare, if performed with 
tolerable care and delicacy, wilt employ eight artiſts for the ſpace cf two 
years. The ftuds of the ſeveral colours lie ready before the artiſts in 
caſes, as the letters are laid before the compoſitors in a printing-houſe: 
and ſuch is their accuracy in imitating the fineſt ſtrokes of the pencil, 


that the only apparent difference betwixt the original painting and ſuch 


a copy is, that the latter has a much finer luſtre, and the colours are more 
vivid. | | | 
Method of performing MosA1c-WoRK of marble and precious flones.— 


'The ground of Moſaic-works wholly marble, is uſually a maſſive marble, 


either white or black. On this ground the deſign is cut with a chiſſel, after 
it has been firſt calqued. Afﬀter it has been cut of a conſiderable depth, i. e. 
an inch or more, the cavities are filled up with marble of a proper colour, 
firſt faſhioned according to the defign, and reduced to the thickneſs of the 


indentures with various inſtruments. To make the pieces thus inſerted 


into the indentures cleave faſt, whoſe ſeveral colours are to imitate thoſe of 


deſign, they uſe a ſtucco compoſed of lime and marble-duſt ; or a kind of 
maſtic, which is prepared by each workman after a different manner pecu- 
lar to himſelf. 


The figures being marked out, the painter or fculptor himſelf draws 
with a pencil the colours of the figures, not determined by the ground, 


and in the fame manner makes ſtrokes or hatchings in the place where 
ſhadows are to be; and after he has engraven with the chiſſel all the 


ſtrokes thus drawn, he fills them up with a black maſtic, compoſed. 
partly of Burgundy-pitch poured on hot ; taking off afterwards what is 


ſuperfluous with a piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which, together with 
water and beaten cement, takes away the maſtic, poliſhes the marble,. and 
renders the whole ſo even, that one would imagine it only conſiſted of one 
piece. 

This is the kind of Moſaic-work that is ſeen in the pompous church of 
the Invalids at Paris, and the fine chapel at Verſailles, with which ſome 
entire apartments of that palace are incruſtated. 15 
As for Moſaic- work of precious ſtones, other and finer inſtruments. 
are required than thoſe uſed in marble; as drills, wheels, &c. uſed by 
lapidaries and engravers on ſtone. As none but the richeſt marbles and 
ſtones enter this work, to make them go the further they are ſawn into 
the thinneſt leaves imaginable, ſcarce exceeding half a line in thickneſs ;. 
the block to be fawn is faſtened firmly with cords on the bench, and 
only raiſed a little on a piece of wood, one or two inches high, Two 
ron pins, which are on one fide the block, and which. ſerve to faſten it, 
et t | : 2 are 


. 
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MoU 


are put into a vice contrived for th - purpoſe, and with a kind of ſaw or bow, 
made of fine braſs wire, bent on a piece of ſpongy wood, together with emer 
ſteeped in water; the leaf is gradually faſhioned by following the ſtroke of 
the deſign made on paper, and glued on the piece. When there are pieces 
enough faſtened to form an entire flower, or ſome part of the deſign, they 
are applied to the ground. | 

The ground which ſupports this Mofaic-work, is uſually of free-ſtone. 
The matter with which the ſtones are joined together, is a maſtic, or kind 
of ſtucco, laid very thin on the leaves as they are faſhioned ; and this being 
done, the leaves are applied with plyers. 
If any contour, or fide of a leaf be not either ſquared or rounded ſuf- 
ſiciently, ſo as to fit the place exactly into which it is to be inverted, when 
it is too large, it is to brought down with a braſs file or raſp ; and if 


it be too little it 1s managed. with a drill and other inſtruments uſed. by la- 


pidaries. | 

Moſaic-work of marble is uſed in large works, as in pavements of 
churches, baſilicks, and palaces ; and in the incruſtation and vaneering of 
the walls of the fame edifices. 

As for that of precious ſtones, it is only uſed in ſmall works, as orna- 
ments for altar-pieces, tables for rich cabinets, precious ſtones being ſo very 
dear. Ss 5 

Mos qu, is a temple or place of religious worſhip, among the Mahom- 
metans. All Moſques are ſquare buildings, generally built with ſtone; be- 
fore the chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved with white marble, and 
low galleries round it, whoſe roof is ſupported by marble pillars. In theſe 
galleries the Turks waſh themſelves before they go into the Moſque. About 
every Moſque there are fix high towers, called minarets, each of which 
has three little open galleries, one above another ; theſe towers, as well as 
the Moſques, are covered with lead, and adorned with gilding and other 
ornaments ; and from thence inſtead of a bell, the people are called to 
prayer by certain officers appointed for that purpoſe. 

Mor p, or MoLD, in the mechanic arts, &c. a cavity cut with a de- 
Hen to give its form or impreſſion to ſome ſofter matter applied therein, of 
great uſe in ſculpture, foundery, &c. 

MovuLDiNGs, in architecture, projectures beyond the naked wall, co- 
lumn, wainſcot, &c. the aſſemblage of which forms corniches, door-caſes, 
and other decorations of architecture. Some Mouldings are ſquare, others 
round, ſome are ſtraight, others curved, &c. and ſome are plain, others 
carved, or adorned with ſculpture, either hollowed or in relievo , ſome 
again are crowned with a fillet, others are without, as the doucine, talon, 
ovolo, torus, ſcotia, aſtragal, gula, corona, &c. 

A doucine is the cymatium, or that in which the hollow part has the 
_ greateſt projecture; the talon is the ogee, in which the ſwelling part BA 
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the greateſt projection. The ovolo is a quarter round ſwelling. The ca- 
vetto is a quarter round hollowed ; the aſtragal is ſmall and round, and has 
uſually its fillet ; the dentell repreſents teeth ; the plinth is a plain ſquared 
ſurface, whoſe uſe is generally to ſupport the baſe of a column. 
E | Cornices, door-caſes, and many other ornamental pieces, are formed 
„ out of a compoſition of Mouldings. All Mouldings in regular architec- 
1 ture may be reduced to three kinds, the rounded, the ſquare, and 
4 the curved ; and from a combination of theſe which are the principal 
ones, and an occaſional mixture of the others, may be formed a great 
variety of beautiful pieces ; but in Gothic architecture, we ſee fancy in- 
dulged at an extravagant rate to ſuperſede the uſe of the ancient and natural 
Mouldings, : | | 
MULLER, a ſtone flat and even at the bottom, but round a-top, uſed 
for grinding of matters on a marble. The apothecaries uſe Mullers to pre- 
pare ſome of their teſtaceous powders, and painters for their colours, either 
dry or in oil. | 
MvunimenT-Hovss, a little ſtrong room in a cathedral, college, or 
univerſity, deſtined for keeping the ſeal, charters, &c. of ſuch cathedral, 
college, &c. | | 
MuRAL ARCH, a wall, or walled arch, placed exactly in the plane of 
the meridian, for fixing a large quadrant, ſextant, or other inſtrument, in 
order to obſerve the meridian altitudes of the heavenly bodies. 
. MoororEs, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs what are more commonly 
called modillions, which are brackets or conſoles. Others appropriate the 


word Mutule to theſe ornaments in the Doric order, and call the others 
only modillions. | 


Naizss, in building, &c. ſmall ſpikes of iron, braſs, &c. which being 
driven into wood, ſerve to bind ſeveral pieces together, or to faſten ſome- 
thing upon them. The ſeveral forts of Nails are very numerous; as 
1, Back and bottom nails, which are made with flat ſhanks to hold faſt 
and not open the wood. 2. Clamp-nails, for faſtening the clamps in 
building, &c. 3. Claſp-nails, whoſe heads claſping and ſticking into 
the wood, render the work ſmooth, ſo as to admit a plane over it. 
4. Clench-nails, uſed by boat and barge builders, and proper for any 

| boarded buildings that are to be taken down; becauſe they will drive 
without ſplitting the wood, and draw without breaking; of theſe there 
are many forts. 5. Clout-nails, for nailing on Clouts to axle trees. 
6. Deck-nails, for faſtening of Decks in ſhips, doubling of ſhip- 
ping, and floors laid with planks. 7. Dog: nails, for faſtening of hinges 
on doors, &c. 8. Flat points, much uſed in ſhipping, and are proper 
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where there is occaſion to draw and hold faſt, and no conveniency of 
clenching. 9. Jobent Nails, for nailing thin plates of iron to wood, as 
ſmall hinges on cup-board-doors, &c. 10. Lead Nails, for nailing lead, 
leather, and canvas to hard wood. 11. Port-Nails, for nailing hinges to 
the ports of ſhips. 12. Pound Nails, which are four ſquare, and are 
much uſed in Eſſex, Norfolk and Suffolk, and ſcarce any thing elſe ex- 
cept for paleing. 13. Ribbing Nails, principally uſed in ſhip building, 
for faſtening the ribs of ſhips in their places. 14. Roſe Nails, which 
are drawn four ſquare in the ſhank, and commonly in a round tool, as all 
common two-penny Nails are; in ſome countries all the larger fort of 
Nails are made of this ſhape. 15, Rother Nails, which have a full head, 
and are chiefly uſed in faſtening rother-irons to ſhips. 16. Round-head 
Nails, for faſtening on hinges ; or for any other uſe where a neat head is 
required ; theſe are of ſeveral forts. 17. Scupper Nails, which have a 
broad head, and are uſed for faſtening leather and canvas to wood. 
18. Sharp Nails, theſe have ſharp points and flat ſhanks, and are much 
uſed, eſpecially in the Weſt-Indies, for nailing ſoft wood. 19. Sheathing- 
Nails, for faſtening ſheathing-boards to ſhips. 20. Square-Nails, which 
are uſed for hard wood, and nailing up wall fruit. 21. Tacks, the ſmal- 
leſt of which ſerve to faſten paper to wood; the middling for wool- 
cards, &c, and the larger for upholſterers and pumps. Nails are faid to 
be toughned when too brittle, by heating them in a fire-ſhovel, and 
putting ſome tallow or greaſe among them. Nails are fold at fix fcore 
to the hundred : in lathing, five hundred are uſually allowed to a bundle 
of five feet laths, and ſix hundred to a bundle of fix feet laths; in floor- 
ing, two hundred are ſufficient for a ſquare of flooring. 

NAKED, is a term uſed to expreſs the plain ſurface of a wall, column, 


or other part of a building, in diſtinction from the ornaments. Thus 


the Naked of a wall is the flat plain ſurface of the wall that receives the 
mouldings ; and the Naked of a column is its bare ſurface. 

Nave, in architecture, the body of a church, where the people are 
_ diſpoſed, reaching from the balluſter, or rail of the choir, to the chief door. 

NEWEL, in architecture, the upright poſt which a pair of winding ſtairs 
turn about. 

Nice, in architecture, a hollow funk into a wall, for the commodi- 
ous and agreeable placing of a ftatue. The ordinary proportion of a 
Niche is to have two circles in height and one in width; but M. Le Clerc 
makes their height ſomething more, the exceſs being to compenſate for 
the height of the pedeſtal or the ſtatue. The hollow is ſemi- circular at 
bottom, that is, in its plan; and at top it terminate in a kind of canopy. 
Niches have frequently an impoſt, and an archivolt or head-band, and the 
canopy wrought and enriched in the manner of a ſhell. The breadth of 

the archivolt may be made equal to a fixth or ſeventh part of the Niche, 


and 
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and the height of the impoſt to a fifth or ſixth part of the ſame; and the 
impoſt and archivolt ought to conſiſt of ſuch moyldings as have ſome rela- 
tion to the architecture of the place. Niches are ſometimes made with 
ruſtic-work, ſometimes with ſhell-work, and ſometimes of cradle or ar- 
bour-work. Niches are ſometimes made ſquare, but theſe want all the 
beauty of the others. 

NuDITIEs, in painting and ſculpture, thoſe parts of an human figure 
not covered with any drapery, or thoſe parts where the carnation appears. 


O. 


OBELISEk, in architecture, a truncated quadrangular, and ſlender pyra- 
mid, raiſed as an ornament, and frequently charged either with inſcriptions 
or hieroglyphics. Obeliſks appear to be of very great antiquity, and to be 
firſt raiſed to tranſmit to poſterity precepts of philoſophy, which were cut 
in hieroglyphical characters; afterwards they were uſed to immortalize the 
great actions of heroes, and the memory of perſons beloved. The firſt 
Obeliſk mentioned in hiſtory was that of Rameſes, king of Egypt, in the 
time of the Trojan war, which was forty cubits high. Phius, another 
king of Egypt, raiſed one of forty-five cubits ; and Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
another of eighty-eight cubits, in memory of Arſinoe. Auguſtus erected 
one at Rome in the Campus Martius, which ſerved to mark the hours 
on an horizontal dial, drawn on the pavement. They were called by the 
Egyptian prieſts the fingers of the ſun, becauſe they were made in Egypt, 
alſo to ſerve as ſtyles, or gnomons, to mark the hours on the ground. 
The Arabs ſtill call them Pharoah's needles, whence Italians call them 


aguglia, and the French aiguilles. The proportions in the height and 


thickneſs are nearly the ſame in all Obeliſks ; their height being nine, or 
nine and a half, and ſometimes ten times their thickneſs; and their 


diameter at the top never leſs than half, and never greater than three-fourths 
of that at the bottom. | 


OFFICE, in architecture, in the plural denotes all the apartments ap- 


pointed for neceſſary occaſions of a palace or great houſe as kitchens, pan- 


tries, confectionaries, &c. | 
OGEE, or as it is ſometimes written O. G. a moulding, part ſwelling 

and part hollowed, fo that its outlines reſembles a wave. When placed with 

the hollow part upward, it is called the upright Ogee, cima recta, or cy- 


maſium ; when the ſwelling part is upwards, it is called an inverted Ogee, 
a flat, and cima inverſa. | 


ORDER, a column entire, conſiſting of baſe, ſhaft, capital, and enta- 


blature, and proportioned to the uſe or ſervice -for which it is intended. 


This is what is properly called an Order of architecture, and the ſeveral 
* | | | ules 
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uſes and ſervices requiring ſome diſtinction in ſtrength, there have been con- 
trived five kinds of theſe columns, three originally by the Greeks, the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian, and two added by the Romans, the Tuſcan, and 
the Compoſite. Each of theſe has its ornaments as well as general fabric 
proportioned to its ſtrength and uſe; and theſe are the five Orders, the 
proper underſtanding of which 1s the great article in the elegance of build- 
ing. Beginning from the plaineſt and the ftrongeſt, theſe are reckoned 
thus: 1. The Tuſcan. 2. The Doric. 3. The Ionic. 4. The Corin- 
thian; and 5. The Compoſite. : | 

The Tuſcan is the moſt ſimple and ſtrong, the column has ſeven diame- 
ters in height, and the capital, baſe, and entablature, have no ornaments, 
and but few mouldings. „ 

The Doric has the column ſeven and a half or eight diameters high; 
it has no ornaments on the baſe or capital, but its frieze is decorated with 
channelled figures, called triglyphs, placed at ſuch a diſtance as to leave 
ſquare ſpaces between them. Theſe ſquare ſpaces are called metopes, and 
are ſometimes plain, and ſometimes ornamented with heads of beaſts, and 
other figures. : 

The Ionic order has the column nine diameters in height ; its capital has 
volutes, which are a kind of ſcrolls, and there are plain modillions in the 
cornice. 


The Corinthian order has its column nine diameters and a half high; its 

capital is ornamented with two rows of leaves, and among theſe riſe up ſtalks 
- which curl round under the abacus, and repreſent, in ſome meaſure, the vo- 
lutes of the Ionic, but they are ſmaller and more numerous; and the enta- 
blature of this order has modillions under the cornice. 
The Compoſite order has its column half a diameter higher than the 
Corinthian, that is, ten diameters, but ſome make it more, and ſome leſs; 
and its capital has leaves, and above them the volutes of the lonic order. 
Its cornice has modillions. 
Thee are the five great Orders of architecture; what is ſaid of them here 
will give ſome general idea of their form, and their ſeveral parts are de- 
ſcribed more at large under the articles of baſe, capital, &. But beſide 
theſe, there are ſome other manners and forms of building called by the 
name of Orders. | 

The Perſian Order has men flaves in the place of columns to ſupport 
the entablature ; the Caryatic Order has women; the Attic Order has pi- 
hſters in the place of regular columns. The Ruſtic Order is that adorned 
with ruſtic quoins, and the like decorations. 'The French Order has a 
capital compoſed of cocks heads and flower-de-Juces ; its proportions are 
thoſe of the Corinthian, from which it differs only in the ornaments of 
the capital. There is alſo a Spaniſh Order, which is like the Corinthian 


in moſt things, but has a lion's head inſtead of a roſe in the centre of 
the 
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abacus. But theſe, though honoured with the names of orders, very little 
deſerve ſuch a title: the orders in architecture might be multiplied innu- 
merably on this plan, but there goes ſomething more to the conſtruction of 
what deſerves that name. 

In good architecture every part means ſomething. We have ſeen, in ano- 
ther place, what the deſign of the Corinthian capital was; it repreſents 
a baſket covered with a tile, and ſurrounded with leaves of the acanthus. 


Leaves of a plant may ſurround a baſket naturally as it ſtands upon the 


ground, or elſewhere, but cocks heads and the like cannot. The original 
orders have ſomething great and noble in them, but there is nothing but 
quaintneſs and fancy ill employed in theſe. | 


Diſpoſition of the Orders. Thoſe ought to be ſo diſpoſed in building, that 


the moſt ſolid may be placed undermoſt, as the moſt proper to ſuſtain the 
weight, and to give the whole edifice a more firm foundation : therefore 
the Doric muſt always be placed under the Ionic, the Ionic under the Co- 


rinthian, and the Corinthian under the Compoſite. As to the Tuſcan, be- 


ing a plain rude order, it is ſeldom uſed above ground, except in villas, 
where one order only is employed. In very large buildings, as amphi- 
theatres, where many orders are required, the Tuſcan may be placed under 
the Ionic inſtead of the Doric. But if you are deſirous to leave out one of 
theſe orders, as for inſtance, to place the Corinthian immediately over the 
Doric, you may, provided you always obſerve to place the moſt ſtrong and 
ſolid undermoſt, for the reaſons above-mentioned. 

Theſe Orders took their names from the people among whom they were 
invented. Scamozzi calls the Tuſcan, the gigantic ; the Doric, the Her- 
culanean ; the Ionic, the matronal ; the Compoſite, the heroic ; and the 
Corinthian, the virginal. * | 

ORDONNANCE, in architecture, is a term uſed by ſome to expreſs the 
ſame as order; but, in its general ſenſe, it means the compoſition of a 
building, and the diſpoſition of its ſeveral parts; it being this that deter- 


mines the bigneſs of the ſeveral portions of which a building is com- 


poled, and the proper and judicious arrangement of them. In painting, it 
is uſed for the diſpoſition of the parts of a picture, either reſpecting the 
whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts; as the groups, maſſes, contraſts, aſpects, 


&c. 


ORNAMENTS, in architecture, are uſed to ſignify all the ſculpture or 
carved-work wherewith a piece of architecture is enriched. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in architecture, the elevation of a building. This 
Orthography is either external or internal. The external Orthography is 
taken for the delineation of an external face or front of a building; or, 
as it is by others defined, the model, platform, and delineation of the 
front of a houſe, that is contrived, and to be built, by the rules of geo- 
metry, according to which pattern the whole fabric is erected and finithed. 
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This delineation or platform exhibits the principal wall, with its apertures, 
roof, ornaments, and every thing viſible to an eye placed before the build- 
ing. Internal Orthography, which is alſo called a ſection, is a delineation, 
or draught of a building, ſuch as it would appear, were the external wal! 
removed. Orthography in perſpective, is the front cr fore view of any 


plane; that is, the fide or plane that lies parallel to a ſtraight line, which 


may be imagined to paſs through the outward convex point of the eye, 
continued to a convenient length. 

OvoLo, or Ovum, in architecture, is a + moulding, whoſe profile 
or ſweep, in the Tonic or Compoſite capitals, is uſually a quadrant of a 
circle ; whence it is alſo commonly called the quarter round, and trom the 
carving with which it is uſually decorated, the egg and anchor. It is com- 
mon on the richer orders, and about chimney- pieces, and other decorated 
parts of a building, and, when carved, has eggs in a kind of caſe, with 
anchors between. It is allo called the echinus, the ove, and by ſeveral other 
names expreſſive of its form or decoration. 


Out-Hovses, ſuch as belong and are adjoining to dwelling-houſes. 


P. 


PALACE, in architecture, is a name generally given to the dwelling- 


houſes of kings, princes, biſhops, and other great perſonages; and taking 


different epithets, according to the quality of the inhabitants, as imperial 
palace, royal palace, pontifical palace, cardinal palace, ducal palace, epiſ- 
copal palace, &c. 

PALING, a fort of fencing for fruit-trees planted in the fields, wherein 
three ſmall poſts are erected at a foot and a half diſtance one from another, 
and near the top nailed to each other with croſs-bars. 

PALLET, among painters, a little oval piece of wood, &c: very thin and 
fmooth ; on which they place the colours-they have oecaſion for, ready for 
the pencil; it has a hole at one end, to put the thumb through, to hold 
it, Pallet in gilding, is an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's tail, to take up 
the gold leaves from the pillow, and to apply and extend them on the mat- 
ter to be gilt. | 

PANNEL, in joinery, a tympanum or ſquare piece of thin wood, ſome- 
times carved, framed, or grooved in a larger piece, between two upright 
pieces and two croſs pieces. 

PARAPET, is a little wall raiſed breaſt high on a terrace or building. 
The Parapet may be of brick or wood, a wall, or a rail, and may ſerve 
as an encloſure, as well as defence. The word is derived Hom the Italian 
parapetto, which fignifies a defence to fave the body, breaſt high; or a 
wall raiſed to the height of the breaſt. In military architecture, a Para- 


1 pet 
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per expreſſes a wall, or other defence, fix or ſeven feet high, to defend 
the ſoldiers from the enemy. This is alſo called a ſkreen. They are made 
of earth or ſtone. | 

PAavEMENTS a layer of ſtone, or other matter, ſerving to cover and 
ſtrengthen the ground for the more commodious walking on. 


PAvILLION, in architecture, a kind of turret or building uſually inſu- 


lated, and contained under a fingle roof; ſometimes ſquare, and ſome- 
times in form of a dome; thus called from the reſemblance of its roof to 
a tent. We have prefented our readers with the plan and elevation of an 
elegant deſign for a new harmonic Pavillion. I 
PRDESTAL, in architecture, is a ſquare body of ſtone or other mate- 
rials raiſed to ſet a column upon, or for ſome like occaſion. When Pe- 


deſtals are for columns, they ſhould, according to Vignola, be of one third 


of the height of the column; but there is a great deal of difference in 
the determinations of authors upon that head. A Pedeſtal conſiſts of 
three parts, the baſe, the die, and the cornice called its cap. There is 
in this a reſemblance of the ſtructure of columns, the baſe anſwers to the 
baſe of the column, the die to the ſhaft, and the cornice to its capital. 
Pedeſtals may be uſed to ſupport columns of the different orders, and they 
muſt differ on this occaſion according to the order they ſupport. The 
Pedeſtal for the Tuſcan order is the plaineſt; its baſe is only a ſquare 
piece, or ſub plinth. The Doric Pedeſtal is the ſame with the Tuſcan, 
but that it has the addition of a baſe and cap. The Ionic is like the Do- 
ric, only the members are more, and a little enriched. The Corinthian 
Pedeſtal has its plinth, a carved torus, its liſtell, and cymaſium; then 


the liſtell and ogee. The die is plain; its cornice conſiſts of an ogee, a 
liſtell, an ovolo, corona, ogee, and liſtell. 


The Compoſite Pedeſtal conſiſts of the following parts; its baſe has a 
plinth, and a carved torus over that, then a reglet, an ogee inverted and 
enriched, and an aſtragal. The die is plain. The cornice conſiſts of an 
aſtragal and cymaſium, a liſt, cymaſium, and a fillet ;. a corona, and an: 
ogee, and its fillet. In the Doric Pedeſtals the pannels of the die ſhould 


be in relievo, or projecting; in the other orders they ſhould he hollowed, 


or in cruex; this is an article of ſtriking propriety, but the architects too 


often neglect or miſtake it. A ſquare Pedeſtal is that. whoſe breadth is 
equal to its height. A double Pedeſtal is that which ſupports two co- 


lumns, its being greater than its height. A continued Pedeſtal is that 


which ſupports a row of columns, without any interruption or break. 

Pedeſtals are much more uſed in modern than they were in ancient ar- 
chitecture; and thoſe of a very nice taſte are for baniſhing them entirely 
from under columns. They ſay they were made for ſtatues, and ſhould 
be put to no other uſe, and that although Vitruvius has adopted toevery 
order its particular Pedeſtal, yet that columns of every order are better 


without 
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without them. Indeed a column never appears to ſtand fo firm as when 
it reſts upon the pavement. If we examine ſuch works as have no Pe- 
deſtals to the columns, we ſhall find a look of ſolidity and compoſure in 
them which the others want. A column always ſeems leſs when on a 
Pedeſtal. | | | 3 
PEDIMENT, in architecture, an ornament properly of a low triangu- 
lar figure, crowning the front of a building, and ſerving often alſo as a 
decoration over doors, windows, and niches. Though the original and 


natural form of the Pediment be triangular, it is ſometimes made a ſeg- 


ment of a circle, and ſometimes broke to let in buſts or figures. The 
Pediments of churches are often beautifully adorned in baſſo, or alto re- 
lievo; in the Pediment of the Parthenion at Athens, there are figures 
which ſtand quite free ; the Pediment of our St. Paul's church 1s orna- 
mented with the converſion of that faint, in which the light has proved a 
very difficult thing to expreſs in ſtone-work. The Pediment conſiſts of 
its tympanum and cornice; the tympanum is the pannel on which theſe 
figures are repreſented, which is often left plain. The cornice crowns 
this tympanum ; the moſt beautiful Pediments are thoſe where the height 
is about a fifth or two-ninths of the meaſure of the baſe. Sometimes 
the Pediment is formed of two ſcrolls, or brackets, and open in the mid- 
dle; the tympanum of the Pediment is ſometimes cut out, and ſometimes 
a ſmaller Pediment is enriched in it. | | ; 

Pediments being repreſentations of the ridge of the roof, ought not to 
be placed lengthwiſe, but always croſs-wiſe of a building. A Pediment 
no where looks ſo well as in the portal of a church, and that for this plain 
reaſon, that it is there always natural, and in the proper poſition. The 
triangular ſhape is for the ſame reaſon beſt for Pediments, becauſe it is the 
natural form of a roof. An arched Pediment is not, nor can be, the re- 
preſentation of a pointed roof; and a broken Pediment takes from the 
idea of the uſe; there muſt be ſuppoſed to be another covering or roof 
within. Pediments placed one upon another, or one over another, as we 
{ee in ſome modern buildings, are very erroneous ; the Pedimeat repre- 
ſents a roof, we ſhould never put one roof over another ; why then ſhould 
we put the repreſentation of it in one Pediment over another? It is unna- 


tural in that repreſentation, becauſe it would be prepoſterous in the rea- 


lity, and nothing that is unnatural can be beautiful. The Pcdiment is 
for the ſame reaſon always to ſtand above the entablature; one would 
think this rule ſo obvious that it need not be named; but that we ſee it 
ſometimes tranſgreſſed. When a Pediment is put beneath an entablature, 


it repreſents a roof under a floor, than which nothing can be more con- 


trary to reality. The Pediments over doors and windows may be deemed 
errors in this kind, they ſuppoſe ſo many roofs ; but they are ornamental. 


PENCIL, 


PpENOI I, an inftrument uſed by painters for laying on colonrs. Pencils 
are of various kinds, and made! of various materials. | 
PpRIPTERE, a term uſed by the ancient architects and adopted by the 
moderns, to expreſs a building encompaſſed round with columns. The 
word is derived from the Greek. Theſe columns formed a kind of ifle all 
round the building. A building that had columns only before was called a 
proſtyle, and-one that had none at the ſides, only before and behind, was 
called an amphiproſtyle ; but when the columns were on all four fides it 
was called a Periptere ; in the Periptere the columns ſhould be diſtant from 
the wall by the meaſure of one intercolumniation. The portico of Pom- 
pey, the baſilic of Antonine, and the mauſoleum of Severus, were Periptere 
buildings. 58 33 | | 
PE 1 0g in architecture, the ſteps in the front of a building, raiſed be- 
fore the doors of great houſes, and leading to the firſt ſtory, when raiſed 
above the leyel of- the ground. | N | 
PiP R, in architecture, is a ſquare pillar without any regular baſe or capital. 
The Pier is ſometimes free, - ſometimes in part immerſed in a wall; what 


the pillar is to the column, the Pier is to the pilaſter ; cach reſembles the 


other, but is not tied down to that regularity preſeribed by the propor- 
tions of the ſeveral orders. Piers often have niches, and ſerve as orna- 
ments in front of buildings ; there 1s a very beautiful pair that ſtand in 


front of Holland houſe, the work of Inigo Jones. Pier is alſo uſed to 


expreſs a maſs of ſtone work, raiſed againſt the force of the ſea, for the 
ſecurity of ſhips in a harbour, and for the ſupports of the arches of a 
bridge. | FF 

Par As TER, in architecture, a ſquare column ſometimes inſulated, but 
more frequently let within a wall, and only ſhewing « fourth or fifth part 
of its thickneſs. The Pilaſter is different in different orders, it borrows the 
name of each, and has the fame proportions, and the ſame capitale, mem- 
bers, and ornaments with the columns themſelves. Pilaſters are, however, 
uſually made without either ſwelling or diminution, and as broad at top as 
at the bottom, though ſome of the modern architects, as M. Manſard, &c. 
diminiſh them at the top, and even make them ſwell in the middle, like 
columns, particularly when placed behind columns. 


different manner in which they are applied to the wall. Some are wholl 


VEN 4 # 
detached, and theſe Vitruvius calls paraſtatz ; others have three faces clear 


out of the wall; others two; and others only one; theſe Vitruvius calls 
ante. Inſulate Pilaſters are but rarely found in the antique; for the chief 
uſe the ancients made of them, was fo give the greater ſtrength to the ex- 
tremities of porticoes, 55 wh N | 
There are four things to be principally regarded in Pilaſters ; their pra- 
Jecture out of the wall; their diminution ; the diſpoſition of the enta- 


7 . blature, 


M. Perrault obſerves, 
that Pilaſters, like columns, become of different kinds, according to the 


blature, when it happens to be common to them atid to a column; and tlieir 
flutings and capitals. 1. The projecture of Pilaſters that have only one: 
face out of the wall, ought to be one-eighth of their breadth, or at moſt one 
fixth ; but when they receive impoſts againſt their ſides, the 'projecture: 
may be a quarter of their diameter. 2. Pilaſters are ſeldom diminiſhed: 
when they have only one face out of the wall; indeed when they ſtand 
in the ſame line with columns, and the entablature is continued over both, 
without any break, the Pilaſters are to have the fame dimenſions with the 
columns. 3. Pilaſters are ſometimes fluted, though the columns that 
accompany them are not ſo; and on the contrary, the columns are ſome- 
times fluted, when the Pilaſters that accompany them are not. The flutings 
of Pilaſters are always odd in number, except in half Pilaſters, which meet 
at inward angles, where four flutings are made for three, &c. 4. The pro- 
portions of the capitals of Pilaſters, are the ſame as to height with thoſe of 
columns; but they differ in breadth, the leaves of Pilaſters. being much 
broader, becauſe Pilaſters, though of equal extent, have only the fame num-- 
ber of leaves for their girt, viz. eight. Their uſual diſpoſition is to have 
two in each face, in the lower row, one in the middle, and two halves in the 
angles, in the turns of which they meet. Add to this, that the rim of the 
vaſe, or tambour, is not ſtraight, as the lower part is; but a little circular 
and prominent in the middle. 1 ö 
In Pilaſters that ſupport arches, the proportions, according to Palladio, 
ſhould be regulated by the light they are placed in; and at the angles by the 
weight they are to ſuſtain; they muſt not be too tall and ſlender, leſt they 
reſemble pillars, nor too dwarfiſh and groſs, leſt they appear like the piers. 
of bridges. In private buildings they ought not to be narrower than one-- 
third, nor broader than two-thirds of the vacuity, or interſpace between 
Pilaſter and Pilaſter ; but as for thoſe that ſtand at the corners,, they may 
have a little more latitude allowed them, to give the greater ſtrength to the 
angles. Palladio obſerves, that in the theatres and amphitheatres,. and-ſuch. 
maſſive works, they have been as broad as the half, and ſometimes as the 
whole vacuity or interſpace. He alſo afferts, that their, true proportion 
ſhould be an exact ſquare ; but for leſſening of expence, they are uſually 
_ rnade narrower in flank. than in front. n | 
PILE, in building, is a large ſtake rammed into the ground in the bot- 
tom of rivers, or in marſhy land, for a foundation to build on. The word 
is uſed among architects for a maſs of building. 5 , 
PILLAR, in architecture, a column of an irregular make; not formed 
according to rules, but of arbitrary parts and proportions ;- free or diſen- 
gaged from the wall in every part, and always deviating from the mea- 
ſures of any of the orders of regular columns. This is the diſtinction of 
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the Pillar from the column, The column in our churches of the Italian 
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architecture is always of one of the orders; the Pillar in the Gothie 
buildings is often vaſtly too high for its thickneſs, and has no diminu- 
tion. This irregularity of ſtructure makes it a Pillar, while the juſt pro- 
portions of the others entitle them to the names of columns. 15 
Theſe Pillars, as they are without proportion in their parts, ſo they 
want proportion with reſpect to the building: we conſtantly ſee them 
either two thick, or too flender, and commonly extravagantly in one of. 
theſe extremes or the other. The eye is at once a judge of this diſpro- 
ortion, even when the perſon who views them has not in the leaſt conſi- 
dered architecture, always approving the column, and diſapproving the: 
Pillar. 1 
There are buildings about London in which the architect has deviated 
ſo far from rule in his columns, that they cannot be ſaid to belong to any 
order, and may be better called Pillars. | 5 
PI NNIN G, in building, the faſtening of tiles together, with pins of heart 
of oak, for the covering of an houſe, &c. | Th 5 
PAN, the term Plan is particularly uſed for a draught of a building, 
ſuch as it appears, or is intended to appear, on the ground; ſhewing the 
extent, diviſton, and diſtribution of its area, or ground plot, into apart- 
ments, rooms, paſſages, &c. A geometrical Plan. is that wherein the ſo- 
lid and vacant parts are repreſented in their natural. proportions. The 
raiſed Plan of a building. is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called an ele- 
vation or orthography. A perſpective Plan is that exhibited by degrada- 
tions, or diminutions, according to the rules of perſpective. 1 
To render Plans intelligible, it is uſual to diſtinguiſh the maſſives with 
a back waſh; the projectures on the ground are. drawn in full, lines, and 
thoſe ſuppoſed over them in dotted lines. The augmentations, or altera- 
tions to be made, are diſtinguiſhed by a colour different from what is al- 


ready built; and the tints of each Plan made lighter, as the ſtories are 
raiſed. In large buildings, it is uſual to have three ſeveral Plans, for the 


three firſt ſtories. | 
PLASTER, among builders, &. The Plaſter of Paris is a preparation 


of ſeveral ſpecies of gypſums, dug near Mont Maitre, a village in the- 


neighbourhood of Paris; whence the name. The beſt ſort is hard, white, 


ſhining, and marbly ; known by the names of. plaſter-ſtone, or parget of 
Mont Maitre. It will neither give fire with ſteel, nor ferment with aqua- 
fortis, but very freely and readily calcines in the fire, into a very fine Plaſ- 


ter ; the uſe of which in building and caſting ſtatutes is well known. 


As the. modern taſte runs greatly into plaiſtering, it were. to be wiſhed : 


that this art could be brought to its ancient perfection. The plaſters of 


the Romans were exceeding durable; witneſs ſeveral yards of it {till to be 
found on the top of the Pont de Garde, near Niſmes. At Venice they 
uſe a very durable Plaſter ; but as the ſecret of preparing it is not known 
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among us, it would be worth while to try whether ſuch a ſubſtance might 
not be made by boiling the powder of gypſum 
will boil in the manner of water; and when this boiling or recalcining 
was over, the mixing with it reli, or pitch, or both together, with com- 
mon ſulphur, and the powder of ſea-ſhells. If theſe were all mixed to- 

ether, and water added to it hot, and the matter all kept hot upon the 
fle till the inſtant of its being uſed, ſo that it might be laid on hot, it is 
poſſible this ſecret might be hit upon. Wax and oil of turpentine may 


alſo be tried as additions; theſe being the common ingredients in ſuch 


cements as we have accounts of are the firmeſt. Strong ale-wort is b 


ſome directed to be uſed, inſtead of water, to make mortar of lime- ſtone 


be of more than ordinary ſtrength. It is poſhble that, the uſe of this te- 


nacious liquor in the powdered ingredients of this propoſed Plaſter, might | 


greatly add to their ſolidity and firmnels. 

PLASTICE, the plaſtic art, a branch of ſculpture, being the art of 
forming figures of men, birds, beaſts, fiſhes, &c. in plaſter, clay, ſtuck, 
or the like. 

PLATBAND, in architecture, a ſquare moulding which has leſs projee- 
ture than height or breadth. The faces of an architrave are Platbands, 
The Platbans of flutings are the liſts or fillets, which ſeparate thoſe hol- 
lows on the ſhafts of columns. The lintell of a door or window, when 
it is ſquare, or not much arched, is called the Platband of the door, or 
Platband of the window. Any flat ſquare moulding, if not too Project. 
ing, is called by this name. 


PLATFORM, in architecture, a row of beams, which Sms the 8 


der- work of a roof, and lie on the top of the wall, where the entabla- 


ture ought to be raiſed. This term is alſo uſed for a kind of terrace, or 
broad, ſmooth, open walk at the top of the building, from whence a fair 
proſpect may be taken of the adjacent country. Hence an edifice is {aid 
to be covered with a Platform, when it is flat at top, and has no ridge ; 
like the late Duke of Newcaſtle's houſe, in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Moſt 
of the oriental buildings are thus covered, as were all thoſe of the ancients. 


PLINTH, in architecture, a ſquare piece which is placed under the 


mouldings in the baſes of columns. The Plinth terminates the column 
with its baſe at the bottom, as the abacus does with its capital at the top. 


And the abacus in the Tuſcan order being plain, ſquare, and maſſy, has 


been called the Plinth of that capital. It ſeems to have been originally 
intended to keep the bottom of the original wooden pillars from rotting. 


Plinth of a ſtatue, &c. is a baſe, either flat, round, or ſquare, that ſerves 
to ſupport it. 


PLUMMET, PLUMB- Rurx, or Proben Lin an inſtrument uſed by 
carpenters, maſons, &c. in order to judge whether walls, &c. be up- 
right planes, horizontal, or the like. It is thus called from a mo of 
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lead, plumbum, faſtened to the end of a cord, which uſually conſtitutes 


this inſtrument. Sometimes the ſtring deſcends along a wooden ruler, &c. 

raiſed perpendicularly on another, in which caſe it becomes a level. 
Poxcn, in architecture, a kind of veſtibule ſupported by columns, much 

uſed at the entrance of the ancient temples, halls, churches, &c. Porch 


in antient architecture, was a veſtibule, or a diſpoſition of inſulated co-, 


lumns, uſually crowned with a pediment, forming a covert place before 
the principal door of a temple, or court of juſtice. Such is that before 
the door of St. Paul's Covent Garden, the work of Inigo Jones. 
Pok T AIIL, a term uſed by many writers to ſignify the ſame as the 
frontiſpiece of a building. The decoration of a face, or front, of a church 
is called the Portail. The ſame word is alſo uſed by ſome to ſignify the 
principal gate of a palace, or caſtle ; as alſo for the whole face of a 
church, including the great door. | 0 
PoRTAL, a word uſed to expreſs a ſmaller gate, where there are a larger 
and a ſmaller; ſome ule it at random for the gate where there is only one. 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs an arch over a door-way ; and formerly it ſig- 
nified a ſquare corner of a room, cut off from the reſt, for the door or 
entrance, Th 
_ PorkT1co, in architecture, a place for walking under ſhelter, raiſed: 
with arches, in the manner of a gallery. The Portico is uſually vaulted, 


but it has ſometimes a ſoffit, or ceiling. The Portico is a piazza en- 


compaſſed with arches raiſed upon columns, and covered over head in 
any manner. The word ſeems to refer to the gate or entrance of ſome 


place, porta in Latin ſignifying a gate; but it is appropriated to adiſpoſition 
of columns, forming this kind of gallery, and has no relation to the 


openings. 1 3 
PosTURE, in painting and ſculpture, the ſituation of a figure with 


regard to the eye, and of the ſeveral principal members thereof, with re- 
gard to each other, whereby its action is expreſſed. 


PROFILE, in architecture, the draught of a building, fortification, &c. 
wherein are expreſſed the ſeveral heights, widths and thickneſſes, ſuch as 


they would appear were the building cut down perpendicularly from the: 
roof to the foundation, It is alſo called ſection, or orthographical ſec- 
tion, and by Vitruvius, ſciagraphy. This is the ſame as elevation, in op- 


poſition to a plan, which is called ichnography. It alſo denotes the out- 
line of a figure, building, member of architecture, &c. Hence pro- 


filing ſometimes denotes deſigning or deſeribing the member with a rule, 


compaſs, &c. Profile in ſculpture and painting, denotes a head, portrait, 


&c. when repreſented ſidewiſe, or in a ſide- view. On almoſt all medals, 
faces are repreſented in Profile. 


PROJECT URE, in architecture, ſignifies the prominency, or jetting out, 


of ornaments from the bare ſurface or naked of the wall or column; 


thus mouldings are ſaid to have ſo much projecture as is their diſtance at. 
| Z. 2 2 the. 
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the thickeſt part from the ſurface of the wall or column to which they 
are fixed. The word is derived from the Latin projeFa, which ſignifies 
thrown forward, In entire cornices the Projecture ſhould be always 
equal to the height; this is a maxim of Vitruvius, but it has been ſo miſ- 
underſtood, that he was ſuppoſed to mean, that the Projecture of every 
moulding ſhould be equal to its height, The Projecture of the baſes and 
cornices of pedeſtals is greater in the antique than in the modern works: 
the difference in general is about one-third. The word is always applied 
to galleries, balconies, &c. which jet out beyond the face of the wall. 
PROPORTION, in architecture, the relation which the ſeveral members 
of a column, or other part of a building, have to the whole of that co- 
lumn, or part; and which that column, or part, has to the edifice. 
When we lay ſuch a column is proportioned, it is meant that it is well 
proportioned, and fo of any other part or member. The ſame term is 
uſed alſo to ſignify the different bigneis which the members of architec- 
ture and figures ought to have, with regard to the diſtances from which 
they are ſeverally to be ſeen. There is no Proportion about which au- 
thors vary ſo much, as that of the height of entablatures, with reſpect 
to the thickneſs of columns. | - | 
PROTHYRUM, in architecture, a porch at the outer door of a houſe, 
PROSTYLE, in architecture, a temple that had a range of columns in 
the front, but was not ſurrounded, or winged by them. | 
PULVINATED, a term uſed to expreſs the ſwelling or rounding of the 
freeze in the Ionic order. The word is derived from the Latin puluinatus, 
pillowed, or cuſhioned. | 
PUNCHEON, in carpentry, is a piece of timber placed upright between 
two poſts, whoſe bearing is two great, ſerving, together with them, to 
ſuſtain ſome large weights, TH bo Tre 
PURL1Ns, in building, thoſe pieces of timber that lie acroſs the raf- 
ters on the inſide, to keep them from ſinking in the middle of their length. 
PuTLogs, or PUTLoOCKs, in building, are ſhort pieces of timber about 
ſeven feet long, uſed in building ſcaffolds. They lie at right angles to the 
wall, with one of their ends reſting upon it, and the other upon the poles 
which lie parallel to the fide of the wall of the building. 
PycNnosTYLE, in the ancient architecture, is a building where the co- 
lumns ſtand very cloſe to each other; only one diameter and a half of the 
column being allowed for the intercolumniations. According to Mr, 
Evelyn, the Fycnoſtyle chiefly belonged to the Compoſite order, and was 
uſed in the moſt magnificent buildings; as at preſent in the periſtyle at 
St. Peter's at Rome, which conſiſts of near three hundred columns; and 
in ſuch as yet remain of the ancients, among the Jate diſcovered ruins of 
Palmyra, 4 | 


— 


PYRAMID, 
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PyxAMIp, in architecture, a ſolid maſſive building, which from a 
ſquare, triangular, or other baſe, riſes diminiſhing to a vertex or point. 
Pyramids are ſometimes uſed to preſerve the memory of ſingular events; 
and ſometimes to tranſmit to poſterity the glory and magnificence of prin- 
ces. But as they are eſteemed a ſymbol of immortality, they are moſt 
commonly uſed as funeral monuments. Such is that of Ceſtius at Rome, 
and thoſe other celebrated ones of Egypt, as famous for the enormity of 
their ſize, as their antiquity. Theſe are ſituated on the weſt ſide of the 
Nile almoſt oppoſite to Grand Cairo: the baſe of the largeſt covers more 
than ten acres of ground, and is, according to ſome, near ſeven hundred 
feet high, though others make it ſix hundred, and ſome little more than 
five hundred. The Pyramid is ſaid to have been, among the Egyptians, 
a ſymbol of human life, the beginning of which is repreſented by the 
baſe, and the end by the apex; on which account it was, that they uſed 
to erect them over ſepulchres. Pyramids are always ſolid and maſly edifi - 


ces. A Pyramid with a very ſmall or narrow baſe is called an obeliſc. 


Q 


QUADRA, in architecture, a name given by Vitruvius to the ſquare 
piece, commonly called the ſocle, ſerving to ſupport the pedeſtals of ſta- 


tues, vaſes, and other ornaments. It has this name from its ſquare figure. 


QUARRY, a place under ground, from whence are taken marble, free- 
ſtone, flate, lime ſtone, or other matters proper for buildings. Quar- 
ries of free- ſtone are in many places opened, and the ſtone brought out, 
in the following manner; they firſt dig a hole in the manner of a well, 


twelve or fourteen feet in diameter, and the rubbiſh drawn out with a 


windlaſs in large oſier baſkets, they heap up all around, placing their 
wheel, which is to draw up the ſtones, upon it. As the hole advances, 
and their common ladder becomes too ſhort, they apply a particular 
ladder for the purpoſe. When they have got through the earth, and are 
arrived at the firſt bank or ſtratum, they begin to apply their wheel and 
baſkets to diſcharge the ſtones as faſt as they dig thro' them. In freeing 


the ſtone from the bed, they proceed thus; as common ſtones, at leaſt 


the ſofter kinds, have two grains, a cleaving grain, running parallel with 
the horizon, and a breaking grain, running perpendicular thereto ; 
they obſerve by the grain where it will cleave, and there drive in a num- 


ber of wedges, till they have cleft it from the reſt of the rock. This 


done, they proceed to break it, in order to which applying the ruler to 
it, they ſtrike a line, and by this cut a channel with their ſtone axe; and 
in the channel, if the ſtone be three or four feet long, ſet five or fix 
Wedges, driving them in very carefully with gentle blows, and ſtill keep- 
ing them equally forward. Having thus broken the ſtone in length, 


which 
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which they are able to do of any ſize within half an inch, they apply 
a ſquare to the ſtraight ſide, ſtrike a line, and proceed to break it in breadth. 
This way of managing ſtone is found vaſtly preferable to that where 
they are broken at random; one load of the former being found to do 
the buſineſs of a load and a half of the latter. But it may be obſerved, 
that this cleaving grain being generally wanting in the harder kinds of 
ſtones, to break up theſe in the Quarries, they have great heavy ſtone- 
axes, with which they work down a deep channel into the ſtone; and 
into this channel, at the top, lay two iron bars, between which they 
drive their iron wedges. Some, in dividing the ſtone, eſpecially the very 
hard kinds, make ute of gun-powder, with very good effect. In order 
to which, making a ſmall perforation pretty deep in the body of the 
rock, ſo as to have that thickneſs of rock over it judged proper to be 
blown up at once, at the further end of the perforation they diſpoſe a 
convenient quantity of gun- powder, filling up all the reſt with ſtones and 
rubbiſh, ſtrongly rammed in, except a ſmall place for the train. By this 
means is the rock blown into ſeveral pieces, moſt of which are not too 
big to be managed by the workmen. 

QUARTERS, in building, thoſe flight upright pieces of timber placed 
between the puncheons and poſts, uſed to lath upon. Theſe are of two 
ſorts, ſingle and double: the ſingle Quarters are ſawn to two inches thick 
and four inches broad ; the double Quarters are ſawn to four inches 
ſquare, It is a rule in carpentry, that no Quarters be placed at a great- 
er diſtance than fourteen inches. 1 

QuARTER-RouN p, in architecture, a term uſed by the workmen 
for any projecting moulding in general whoſe contour is a perfect qua- 
drant of a circle, or which approaches near that figure. 

QuINK, in building, a piece of ground taken out of any regular 
ground- plot, or floor: thus if the ground- plot were oblong or ſquare, 
a piece taken out of a corner to make a court or yard, &c. is called a 
Quink. | Os 

QuoiNns, in architecture, denotes the corners of brick, or ſtone 
walls. The word is particularly uſed for the ſtones in the corners of 
brick buildings. When theſe ſtand out beyond the brick-work, their 
edges being chamfered off, they are called ruſtic Quoins, 
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RABETTING, in carpentry, the plaining or cutting of channels or 
grooves in boards, &c, In ſhip carpentry, it ſignifies the letting in of 
the planks of the ſhip into the keel ; which, in the rake and run of a 
ſhip, 1s hollowed away, that the planks may join the cloſer. 
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RAFTERS, in building, pieces of timber, which ſtanding by pairs on 

the reaſon or railing piece, meet in an angle at the top, and form the 

roof of a building. It is a rule in building, that no rafters ſhould ſtand 
farther than twelve inches from one another. Principal rafters ſhould 
be nearly as thick at the bottom as the beam, and ſhould diminiſh in their 
length one fifth or one ſixth of their breadth : the king-poſts ſhould be 
as thick as the principal rafters, and their breadth according to the big- 
neſs of thoſe that are intended to be let into them, the middle part being 
left ſomewhat broader than the thickneſs. 

RAIL, in architecture, denotes thoſe pieces of timber which lie ho- 
rizontally between the pannels of wainſcot. It is alſo applied to thoſe 
pieces of timber which lie over and under balluſters, in balconies, ſtair- 
caſes, &c. as alſo from poſt to poſt in fences with pales or without. 

RAISER, in building, a board ſet on edge under the fore-fide of a ſteps. 
ſtair, &c. 

RarsInG-Pitces, or REason-PIECEs, in architecture, pieces that 
lie under the beams, and over the poſts or puncheons. | 
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RAK ING-TABLE, or RARE D-TABTLE, among architects, is a mem . * 
ber hollowed in the ſquare of a pedeſtal, &c. 4z 
RAMPART, in civil architecture, is uſed for the ſpace left between the bi 
wall of a city, and the next houſes. #3 
RANGING, in building, fignifies running ſtraight, when the fides of a # 
work do not break into angles. = 
- REDverT, in building, a quink or little place taken out of a larger, to 1 
make it more uniform and regular; or for ſome other convenience, as $ 
for a little cabinet aſide of a chimney, for alcoves, &c. = 1 
RE OGL ET, in architecture, a flat narrow moulding, uſed chiefly in pan- 1 
nels and compartments, to ſeparate the parts or members from one ano- 1 
ther, and to form knots, frets, and other ornaments. 1 
RR JOINT ING, in architecture, filling up the joints of the ſtones in 1 
buildings. 5 'f 
RELIEvo, or RET IE, in ſculpture, &c. the projecture, or ſtanding Ft 
out of a figure, which ariſes prominent from the ground or plane on 10 


which it is forwed; whether that figure be cut with the chiſſel, mould- 

ed or caſt. There are three kinds or degrees of relievo, viz. alto, baſſo, 
and demi-relievo, The alto-Relievo, called alſo haut-Relief or high 
Relievo, is when the figure is formed after nature, and projects as much. 

as the life, Baſſo-Relievo, baſs-Relief, or low Relievo, is when the 


work is raiſed but a little from the ground, as in medals, and the fron- 1 

tiſpieces of buildings; and particularly in the hiſtories, feſtoons, fo- | 1 

liages, and other ornaments of friezes. Demi-Relievo is when one half al 

of the figure riſes from the plane. When, in a baſſo-Relievo, there are 5 
| A a a. a. | parts 
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parts that ſtand clear out, detached from the reſt, the work is called 
demi- baſſo. 

In architecture, the Relievo or projecture of the ornaments, ought 
always to be proportioned to the magnitude of the building! it adorns, and 
to the diſtance at which it is to be viewed. 

Relievo, or Relief, in painting, is the degree of boldneſs with which 
the figures ſeem, at a due diſtance, to ſtand out from the ground of the 
painting. 

RESAULT, in a- chitecture, is the effect of a body which either pro- 
jects or ſinks back; that 1s, ſtands more out or in, than another, ſo as to 
be out of the line or level with it. 

RESEARCHING, in ſculpture, the repairing of a caſt figure, &c. with 
proper tools; or the finiſhing it with art and exactneſs, fo as the minuteſt 
parts may be well defined. 

RETURN, in building, is a fide or part that falls away from the fore- 
{fide of any ſtraight work. 


RiDGE, in building g, the higheſt part of the roof, or covering of a 
houſe, &c. 
RING, in architecture, a name by which many call the liſt, cincture, 
or fillet, on columns, a narrow flat moulding. 
Roo, in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a building. - The Roof 
contains the timber-work, and its covering of ſlate, tile, lead, &c. though 
carpenters uſually reſtrain the word to the timber-work only. The form 
of Roofs is various ; ſometimes it is pointed, in which caſe the moſt 
beautiful proportion is to have its profile an equilateral triangle: ſome- 
times it is ſquare, that is, the pitch or angle of the ridge is a right angle, 
which therefore is a mean proportion between the pointed and flat Roof, 
which laſt is in the ſame proportion as a triangular pediment : this is 
chiefly uſed in Italy, and the hot countries, where there is but little ſnow. 
Sometimes Roots are made in the pinnacle form; ſometimes they have a 
double ridge; and ſometimes they are mutulated, that is, confilt of a 
true and falle Roof, which is laid over the former: ſometimes again they 
are in the form of a platform, as moſt of the eaſtern buildings are ; and 
ſometimes they are truncated, that i is, inſtead of terminating in a ridge, 
the Roof is cut ſquare off at a certain height, covered with a terras, and 
incompaſſed with a balluſtrade; and ſometimes, again, a Roof is made 
in the manner of a dome. When the walls have been raiſed to their 
deſigned height, the vaults made, the joiſts laid, the ſtairs, &c. brought 
up, then the Roof is to be raiſed, which embracing every part of the 
building, and with its weight equally prefling upon the walls, 1s a band 
to all the work; and beſides, detends the inhabitants from rain or ſnow, 
the burning heat of the ſun, and the moiſture of the night, and is of no 
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ſmall advantage to the building, in caſting off the rain water from the 
alls. F 
5 Ros, in architecture, an ornament cut in the form of a Roſe, chiefly 
uſed in cornices, friezes, vaults of churches, &c. and particularly in the 
middle of each face in the Corinthian abacus. In what is called the Spaniſh 
order, a lion's head is put in the place of the Roſe, in the center of the 
abacus. It is to be obſerved, that the ancients always uſed a flower in this 
place, but they did not always repreſent a Roſe or mean that flower, 
though we have a way of calling whatever we ſee there in old remains by 


that name. In the temple of Veſta the flower is compoſed of a number 


of narrow and pointed leaves, and has a large conic body in the center : 
in the campus Vaccinus there are three Corinthian columns, and the 


flower on the abacus is compoſed of broad indented leaves, and has a 


roundiſh body in the center, reſembling a gooſeberry ; and in the baſilic of 
Antonine the flower conſiſts of a great number of narrow leaves very dif- 


ferent in their lengths, and has a conic body in the center compoled of 


three or four parts. | 

Ro u DA, in architecture, an appellation given to any building that 
is round both within and without ſide, whether it be a church, ſalon, or 
the like: the Rotunda at Rome, called alſo the Pantheon, is famous, 
and the chapel of the Eſcurial, which is the burying place of the kings 


of Spain, is of this form; as is alſo the Pantheon in Oxford Street. 


RUDENTURE, in architecture, the figure of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes 
plain, ſometimes carved, with which the third part of the flutings of co- 
lumns are frequently filled up. 

RUDERATION, in building, a term uſed by Vitruvius for the laying of 

avement with pebhles, To perform the Ruderation it is neceſſary that 
the ground be well beaten, to make it firm, and to prevent it from crack- 
ing; then a ſtratum of little ſtones is laid, to be afterward bound together 
with mortar made of lime and ſand, If the ſand be new, its proportion 
may be to the lime as three to one ; if dug out of old pavement or walls, 
as five to two. | 

RusTIc, in architecture, implies a manner of building in which every 
thing that is rough and coarſe is affected to be uſed, and where an ap- 
pearance of nature is more ſtudied than the rules of art. When the ſtones 
in the face of a building are purpoſely cut and hacked into an irregular 
roughneſs, this is called Ruſtic work. Ruſtic work and Ruſtic quoins 
are commonly uled in the baſement part of a building, 
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SALON, or SALo0N, in architecture, a great room intended for ſtate, 
or for the reception of paintings, and uſually comprehending two ſtories, 
or ranges of windows. Its place is in the middle of a houſe, or at the 
head of a gallery, and it is a kind of magnificent hall, ſpacious, and con- 
tinued with ſymmetry on all its ſides, and coved at the top. It may be 
ſquare, oblong, or octagonal, or of other regular forms. The Salon at 
Blenheim houſe is a very fine one: the purpoſe for which theſe rooms 
were originally contrived was the reception of great viſitors. 

S Aw, an inſtrument which ſerves to cut into pieces ſeveral ſolid mat- 


ters, as wood, ſtone, ivory, &c. The beſt ſaws are of tempered ſteel, 
ground bright and ſmooth ; thoſe of iron are only hammer-hardened : 
hence the firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewiſe found ſmoother 


than the laſt. They are known to be wel} hammered by the {tiff bending 
of the blade; and to be well and evenly ground, by their bending equally 
in a bow. The edge in which are the teeth, is always thicker than the 
back, becauſe the back is to follow the edge. The teeth are cut and 
ſharpened with a triangular file, the blade of the ſaw being firſt fixed in 
a whetting block. After they have been filed the teeth are ſet, that is, 
turned out of the right line, that they may make the kerf or fiſſure the 
wider, that the back may follow the better. The teeth are always ſet 
ranker for coarſe cheap ſtuff than for hard and fine, becauſe the ranker the 
tee th are ſet the more ſtuff is loſt in the kerf. The Saws by which mar- 
ble, and other ſtones are cut, have no teeth: theſe are generally very 
large, and are ſtretched out and held even by a frame. The workmen 
who make the greateſt uſe of the Saw, are the Sawyers, carpenters, joiners, 
cabinet- makers, eboniſts, ſtone-cutters, carvers, ſculptors, &c. But 
of all mechanics, none have ſo many Saws as the joiners ; the chief are 
as follow; the pit-Saw, which is a large two-handed Saw, uſed to ſaw 
timber in pits; this is chiefly uſed by the ſawyers. The whip Saw, 
which is alſo two-handed, uſed in ſawing ſuch large pieces of ſtuff as 


the hand Saw will not eaſily reach. The hand-Saw, which is made for 


a ſingle man's uſe, of which there are various kinds; as the bow or 
frame-Saw, which is furniſhed with cheeks : by the twiſted cords which 
paſs from the upper parts of theſe cheeks and the tongue in the middle 
of them, the upper ends are drawn cloſer together, and the lower ſet 
further apart, The tennon-Saw, which being very thin, has a back 
to keep it from bending. The compaſs. Saw, which is very ſmall, and 
its teeth uſually not ſet; its uſe is to cut a round, or any other com- 
.paſs-kerf ; hence the edge is made broad and the back thin, that it may 
have a compals to turn in, | 
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SCAFFOLD, among builders, an aſſemblage of planks and boards, ſuſ- 
tained by treſſels and pieces of wood fixed in the walls whereon maſons, 
bricklayers, &c. ſtand to work in building high walls, &c. and plaſ- 
terers in plaſtering ceilings, &. Scaffold alſo denotes a timber-work, 
raiſed in the manner of an amphitheatre, for the more commodious view- 
ing any ſhew or ceremony; it is alſo uſed for a little ſtage, raiſed in ſome 
public place whereon criminals are executed. 

SCALE, in architecture, a line divided intos equal parts, placed at the 
bottom of a map, or plan, to ſerve as a common meaſure for all the parts 
of the building. | 

ScAPUs, a term uſed to expreſs the ſhaft of a column; that part which 
is between the baſe and capital. 

SCENOGRAPHY, in perſpeCtive, the repreſentation of a body on a perſ- 
pective plane; or deſcription thereof in all its dimenſions, ſuch as it ap- 
pears to the eye. The ichnography of a building, &c. repreſents its plan 
or ground-work ; the orthography is a view of the front, or one of its 
ſides; and the Scenography is a view of the whole building, front, ſides, 
height, and all raiſed on the geometrical plan. To exhibit the Sceno- 
graphy of any body. 1, Lay down the baſis, ground-plot, or plan of 
the body. 2. Upon the ſeveral points of the plan raiſe the perſpective 
heights ; thus will the Scenography of the body be completed, excepting 
that a proper ſhade is to be added. | 

ScoTIA, in architecture, the name of a hollow moulding principally 
uſed between the torus's of the bale of columns, and ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a large pulley. It is the ſame called by many trochilus, and the 
concave member, The Scotia has an effect juſt oppoſite to the quarter- 
round, and authors ſometimes call it the caſement. 

SCRIBING, in joincry, &c. a term uſed when one fide of a piece of 
ſtuff is to be fitted to another that is irregular. In order to make theſe 
join cloſe all the way, they ſcribe it, that is, they lay the piece to be 
ſcribed cloſe to the other they intend to ſcribe it to, and opening their 
compaſſes to the wideſt diſtance theſe two pieces ſtand from each other, 
they bear the point'of one of the legs againſt the {ide they intend to ſcribe 
to, and with the other point draw a line on the ſtaff to be ſcribed. Thus 
they fo:m a line on the irregular picce parallel on the edge of the regular 
one; and if the ſtaff be cut exactly to the line, when theſe picces are put 
together, t:iey will ſeem a joint. 

SCULPTURE, an art which, by the means of a deſign or plan, and of 
ſolid matter, imitates the palpable objects of nature. Its matter is wood, 
ſtone, marble, ivory, different matters, as gold, ſilver, copper, precious 
ſtones, as agate and the like, This art includes, allo, caſting or found- 
ing, which is ſubdivided into the art of making figures of wax, and 
that of caſting them in all forts of metals. By Sculpiure we underſtand 
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here all thoſe different ſpecies. The ſculptors and painters have often had 
great diſputes among themſelves, upon the pre-eminence of their ſeveral 
profeſſions ; the firſt founding the preference upon the duration of their 
works, and the latter oppoſing-them with the effects of the mixture and 
vivacity of colours. But, without entering into a queſtion not eaſy to de- 
cide, Sculpture and painting may be conſidered as two ſiſters that have 
but one origin, and whoſe advantages ought to be common; we might 
almoſt ſay, as the ſame art, of which deſign is the ſoul and rule, but 
which work in a different manner, and upon different materials, It is 
difficult, and little important, to trace through the obſcurity of remote 
ages, the firſt inventors of Sculpture. Its origin may be dated with that 
of the world, and we may ſay that God was the firſt ſtatuary, when, 
having created all beings, he ſeemed to redouble his attention in formin 
the body of man, for the beauty and perfection of which he ſeems to 
have wrought with a kind of atisfaction and complacency. The firſt 
ſculptors made their works of earth, whether they were ſtatues, or moulds 
and models. This made the ſtatuary Praxiteles ſay, that the works which 
were either caſt, or cut with a chiſſel or graver, owed their being to the 
making of figures of earth, called plaſtice. It is faid, that Demaratus, 
the father of Tarquinius Priſcus, who took refuge from Corinth in Etru- 
ria, brought thither abundance of workmen with him, who excelled in 
that art, and introduced the taſte for it there, which afterwards commu- 
nicated itſelf to the reſt of Italy. The ſtatues erected in that country to 
the Gods, were at firſt only of earth, to which, for the whole ornament, 
was added a red colour, We ought not to be aſhamed of the men, ſays 
Pliny, who adored ſuch Gods. They ſet no value upon gold and ſilver, 
either themſelves or their deities. We ind that the ancients made ſtatues 
of almoſt all forts of wood. There was an image of Apollo at Sicyone 
made of box. At Epheſus, according to ſome writers, that of Diana 
was of cedar, as well as the roof of the temple. The lemon-tree, the 
cypreſs, the palm, the olive, the ebony, the vine, in a word, all trees not 
ſubject to rot, or to be worm-eaten, were uſed for ſtatues. Marble ſoon 
became the moſt uſual and moſt eſteemed material for works of Sculpture. 
It is believed that Pipænes and Scyllis, both of Crete, were the firſt that 
uſed it at Sicyone, which was long, in a manner, the center and ſchool 
ot arts; they lived about the oth Olympiad, a little before Cyrus reign- 
ed in Perſia, Bupalus and Anthermus, two brothers, made themſelves 
famous for the art of carving marble in the time of Hipponax, that is, in 
the 6oth Olympiad. That poet having a very uply face, they made his 
portrait, in order to expole it to the laughter of ſpectators Hipponax 
conceived a more than poetic fury againſt them, and made ſuch virulent 
verſes upon them, that, according to ſome, they hanged themſelves through 
grief 
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grief and ſhame. But this cannot be true, becauſe there were works of 


their making after that time. 

It is believed, that the manner of cutting large blocks of marble into 
many thin pieces, to cover the walls of houſes, Was invented in Cairo. 
The palace of king Mauſolus, at Halicarnaſſus, is the moſt ancient houſe 


that had theſe incruſtations of marble, which were one of its greateſt or- 


naments. The uſe of ivory, in works of Sculpture, was known from the 
earlieſt ages of Greece, Homer ſpeaks of them, though he never men- 
tions elephants. Fas 
The art of caſting in gold and filver is of the greateſt antiquity, and 
cannot be traced to its origin. The Gods of Laban, which Rachael 
ſtole, ſeem to have been of this kind. The jewels offered to Rebecca 
were of caſt gold. Before the Iſraelites left Egypt, they had ſeen caſt 
ſtatues, which they imitated in caſting the golden calf, as they did after- 
wards in the brazen ſerpent. From that time all the nations of the Eaſt 
caſt their gods, deos conflatiles, and God forbad his people to imitate them 
upon pain of death. In the building of the tabernacle, the workmen 
did not invent the art of founding; God only directed their taſte, It is 
faid that Solomon cauſed the figures uſed in the temple, and elſewhere, 
to be caſt near Jericho, becauſe it was a clayey ſoil, which ſhews that they 
had even then the ſame manner of founding great maſſes as we have. 
SEALING, in architecture, the fixing a piece of wood or iron in a wall, 
with plaſter, mortar, cement, lead, and other ſolid binding. For ſta— 
ples, hinges, and joints, plaſter is very proper. 
SECTION of Building, in architecture, is the ſame with its profile; 
or a delineation of its heights and depths raiſed on a plane, as if the fa- 
bric was cut aſunder to dil. over its inſide. | 
SELL, among builders, the loweſt piece in timber-building, being that 
on which the whole ſuperſtructure is raiſed. It is alſo applied by ſome 
to the buttom part of a window frame. | 
SEPULCHRE, is a tomb or place deſtined for the interment of the dead. 
It is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the burial places of the ancients : thoſe 
of the moderns are uſually called tombs, 


SERAGLIO, among the oriental builders, the palace of a prince or 'o:d, 


but it is uſed by way of excellence for the palace of the Grand Signior 


at Conſtantinople. : 


SESSPOOL, a Well or deep hole ſunk under the drain for the reception 
of ſediment, and other grois matter: which, if not prevented, would 
choak and ſtop the drain. The direction to be given to the builder witn 
reſpect to theſe Seſſpools, is, that they be ſo contrived, that they may 
be cleaned at times without difficulty, for otherwile they would fill up, 
though ever fo large, and then the evil would be communicated to the 
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drains; they would all up the next, and all would take the ſame ill turn, as 
if the drains had originally been made too ſmall. 
SEW EE, a drain, conduit, or conveyance, for carrying off water, ſoil- 
age, &c. from « houſe, ſtreet, field, or the like. It is neceſſary that 
every houſe have conveniences for diſcharging its reſuſe water, and other 
uſeleſs and offenſive matters; theſe are obtained by digging and laying Sew- 
ers and drains at proper depths, and with the needful outlets, As to Sew- 
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ers and drains, the great care is that they be large enough ; that they be 1 
placed deep enough, and have a proper deſcent; that they be well arched = | 
over, and have ſo free a paſſage, that there be no danger of their choak- | = | 


0H up ; the cleaning them being a work of trouble and expence. 

' Inſtead of making the bottom of the Sewer a flat floor, let it be in form 
of an inverted arch, anſwering in part to the ſweep of the arch above, | 
Every one knows that the freeſt paſſage that can be, is through circular 1 
channels, and theſe would ſufficiently wear that form; they would in a 4 
manner reſemble ſo many vaſt water-pipes of a circular baſe, and there 
would be no danger of their filling up. The perpendicular walls would 
detain nothing, becauſe there are no angles in their joining ; and the bot- 
tom being round and free, all would run off eaſily and as it ſhould. The 
thickeſt water would paſs ſuch a drain, if it moved tolerably quick, with- 
out depoſiting any ſettlement ; and if, from a very flow motion, ſome ſmall | 
matter ſhould lie at one time, it would be carried off by the next quanti- 
ty that made its way through the drain, This method of conſtructing 
Sewers is uſed very ſucceſsfully under the building of the horſc-guards. 

SHAFT, in architeCture, is a term uſed to expreſs that part of a co- 
lumn which is between the baſe and capital; this is in a manner the 
whole column, and is called alſo the fuſt, the trunk, or the body of the 

column. 

SHANK, in architecture, a name given to the two interſticial ſpaces be- 
tween the channels of the triglyph in the Doric freeze; they are ſome- 
times called legs of the triglyph. 

SHINGLES, among builders, ſmall pieces 5 wood, in the form of 
wedges, four or five inches broad, and eight or nine long. They are uſed 
inſtead of tiles or flates for covering the Toofs, &c. of buildings, 

SLAB, an outſide ſappy plank or board ſawed off from the tides of a 
timber-tree ; the word is alſo uſed for a flat piece of marble. 

SLATE, a bluiſh foſſile ſtone, very ſott when dug out of the quarry, 
and therefore eaſily cut or ſawed into thin long ſquares, to ſerve inſtead 
of tiles for the covering of houſes ; alſo for making tables, &c. 

SOCLE, or ZOCLE, in architecture, a ſquare piece broader than it is 
high, and ſerving to place under the baſes of pedeſtals to ſupport vales 
and other ornaments. We have mentioned the continued pedeſtal for co- 


lumns and other -purpoſes ; there is allo a continued Socle, which is a 
kind 
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kind of ſtand without either baſe or cornice, carried round z whole build- 
ing, and called a plinth. The word is derived from the Latin, ſoccus, a 
| ſhoe. 
ME in architecture, any timber cieling, formed of croſs beams of 
flying corniches, the ſquare compartments or pannels of which are en- 
riched with ſculpture, painting or gilding ; ſuch are thoſe in the palaces 
of Italy, and in the apartments of Luxembourg at Paris. This word is 
particularly uſed for the under fide or face of an architrave, and for that 
of the corona or larmier, which the ancients called lacunar, The French 
plafond; and we uſually the drip. It is enriched with compartments of 
roſes, and has eighteen drops in the Doric order diſpoſed in three ranks, 
fix in each, placed to the right hand of the guitz, and at the bottom of 
the triglyphs. 5 
SorTENING, in painting, the mixing and diluting of colours with the 
bruſh or pencil. To ſoften deſigns in black and white made with the 
pen, &c. ſignifies to weaken the tint. To ſoften a portrait, is to change 
| ſome of the ſtrokes, and give a greater degree of ſweetneſs and ſoftneſs to 
the air thereof, which before had ſomething rough and harſh in it. 
SOLIDITY, in architecture, is applied both to the conſiſtence of the 


ground whereon the foundation of a building is laid ; and to a maſs of 


maſonry of extraordinary thickneſs, without any cavity therein. 

SoLIvE, in building, a rafter, joiſt, or piece of wood flit or ſawed, 
wherewith builders lay their cielings. The thickneſs of them differ ac= 
cording to their length, and their diſtances are commonly equal to their 
depth. | 

SOUBAISSEMENT, a French term appropriated by ſome architects, and 
ſignifying a continued ſocle, or a continued ſtand or pedeſtal, without 
baſe or cornice, carried round a whole building. 

SPANISH ORDER, an order, as it is called, in architecture, in which 
the proportions differ little from thoſe of the Corinthian, but there is a 
lion's head inſtead of a roſe in the center of the abacus. 

SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, implies a curve that aſcends, 
winding about a cone or ſpire, fo as all the points thereo! continually ap- 
proach the axis. It is diſtinguiſhed from the helix by its winding around 
a cone; whereas the helix winds in the ſame manner around a cylinder. 

SPIRE, in architecture, was uſed by the ancients for the baſe of a co- 
lumn, and foinetimes for the aſtragal or tore. But among the moderns it 


denotes a ſteeple that continually diminiſhes as it aſcends, whether coni- | 


cally or pytamidically. 
STAIR-CASE, in architecture, the aſcent incloſed between walls, or a 
balluſtrade, conſiſting of ſtairs, or ſteps, with landing-places, and rails, 
ſerving to make a communication between the ſeveral ſtories of a houſe. 
The conſtruction of a complete ſtair-caſe is one of the moſt curious 
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drains; they would G11 up the next, and al would take the ſame ill turn, as 
if the drains had originally been made too ſmall. 

SEWER, a drain, Conduit, or conveyance, for carrying off water, ſoil- 
age, &c. from « houſe, ſtreet, field, or the like. It is neceſſary that 
every houſe have conveniences for diſcharging its refuſe water, and other 
uſcleſs and offenſive matters; theſe are obtained by digging and laying Sew- 
ers and drains at proper depths, and with the needful outlets, As to Sew- 
ers and drains, the great care is that they be large enough ; that they be 
placed deep enough, and have a proper deſcent; that they be well arched 
wag and have ſo free a paſſage, that there be no danger of their choak- 

ing up; the cleaning them being a work of trouble and expence. 

Inſtead of making the bottom of the Sewer a flat floor, let it be in form 
of an inverted arch, anſwering in part to the ſweep of the arch above, 
Every one knows that the freeſt paſſage that can be, 1s through circular 
channels, and theſe would ſufficiently wear that form ; they would in a 
manner reſemble ſo many vaſt water-pipes of a circular baſe, and there 
would be no danger of their filling up. The perpendicular walls would 
detain nothing, becauſe there are no angles in their joining; and the bot- 
tom being round and free, all would run off eaſily and as it ſhould. The 
thickeſt water would paſs ſuch a drain, if it moved tolerably quick, with- 
out depoſiting any ſettlement; and if, from a very flow tio; ſome ſmall 
matter ſhould lie at one time, it would be carried off by the next quanti- 
ty that made its way through the drain. This method of conſtructing 
Sewers is uſed very ſucceſsfully under the building of the horſc-guards. 

SHAFT, in architecture, is a term uſed to expreſs that part of a co- 
lumn which is between the baſe and capital; this is in a manner the 
whole column, and is called alſo the fuſt, the trunk, or the body of the 
column. 

SHANK, in architecture, a name given to the two interſticial ſpaces be- 
tween the channels of the triglyph in the Doric freeze: they are ſome- 
times called legs of the triglyph. 

SHINGLES, among builders, ſmall pieces of wood, in the form of 
wedges, four or five inches broad, and eight or nine long. They are uſed 
inſtead of tiles or flates for covering the Toofs, &c. of buildings, 

SLAB, an outſide ſappy plank or board ſawed off from the lides of a 
timber-tree ; the word is alſo uſed for a flat piece of marble. 

SLATE, a bluiſh foſſile ſtone, very ſott when dug out of the quarry, 
and therefore eaſily cut or ſawed into thin long ſquares, to ſerve inſtead 
of tiles for the covering of houſes ; alſo for making tables, &c. 

SOCLE, or ZOCLE, in architecture, a ſquare piece broader than it is 
high, and ſerving to place under the baſes of pedeſtals to ſupport vaſes 
and other ornaments. We have mentioned the continued pedeſtal for co- 
lumns and other purpoſes ; there is allo a continued Socle, which is a 
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kind of ſtand without either baſe or cornice, carried round à whole build- 
ing, and called a plinth. The word is derived from the Latin, foccus, 2 
ſhoe. | 

SorriT, in architecture, any timber cieling, formed of croſs beams of 
flying corniches, the ſquare compartments or pannels of which are en- 
riched with ſculpture, painting or gilding; ſuch are thoſe in the palaces 
of Italy, and in the apartments of Luxembourg at Paris, This word is 
particularly uſed for the under fide or face of an architrave, and for that 
of the corona or larmier, which the ancients called lacunar, The French 
plafond; and we uſually the drip. It is enriched with compartments of 
roſes, and has eighteen drops in the Doric order diſpoſed in three ranks, 
ſix in each, placed to the right hand of the guttæ, and at the bottom of 
the triglyphs. 

SoF TENING, in painting, the mixing and diluting of colours with the 
bruſh or pencil. To ſoften deſigns in black and white made with the 
pen, &c. fignifies to weaken the tint. To ſoften a portrait, is to change 
| ſome of the ſtrokes, and give a greater degree of ſweetneſs and ſoftnels to 
the air thereof, which before had ſomething rough and harſh in it. 

SOLIDITY, in architecture, is applied both to the confiſtence of the 


ground whereon the foundation of a building is laid; and to a maſs of 


matonry of extraordinary thickneſs, without any cavity therein. 

SOLIVE, in building, a rafter, joiſt, or piece of wood flit or ſawed, 
wherewith builders lay their cielings. The thickneſs of them differ ae— 
cording to their length, and their diſtances are commonly equal to their 
depth. | | V 

SOUBAISSEMENT, a French term appropriated by ſome architects, and 
ſignifying a continued ſocle, or a continued ſtand or pedeſtal, without 
baſe or cornice, carried round a whole building. | 

SPANISH ORDER, an order, as it is called, in architecture, in which 
the proportions differ little from thoſe of the Corinthian, but there is a 
lion's head inſtead of a roſe in the center of the abacus. | 

SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, implies a curve that aſcends, 
winding about a cone or ſpire, fo as all the points thereot continually ap- 
proach the axis. It is diſtinguiſhed from the helix by its winding around 
a cone ; whereas the helix winds in the ſame manner around a cylinder. 

SPIRE, in architecture, was 15 by the ancients for the bale of a co- 
lumo, and ſometimes for the aſtragal or tore. But among the moderns it 


denutes a ſteeple that continually diminiſhes as it aſcends, Whether coni- 


cally or pyramidically, 

STAIR-CASE, in architecture, the aſcent incloſed between walls, or a 
balluſtrade, confſting of ſtairs, or ſteps, with landing-places, and rails, 
ſerving to make a communication between the ſeveral ſtories of a houſe. 
The conſtruction of a complete ſtair-caſe is one of the molt curious 
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works in architecture. The common rules to be obſerved therein are as 
follows : 1. That it have a full free light to prevent accidents of keine: 
falling, &c. 2. That the ſpace over-head be large and airy, which the 


Italians call un bel sfocato, i. e. good ventilation, in regard a man ſpends: 


much breath in mounting. 3. That the half paces of landing- places, 


be conveniently diſtributed for re-paſſing in the way. 4. That to prevent 


rencounters, &c. the ſtair-caſe be not too narrow; however, this laſt is 
to be regulated by the quality of the building. 5. That care be taken in 
placing the ſtair-caſe, ſo as the ſtairs may be diſtributed without preju- 
dice to the reſt of the building. : | 

STAT AR, a branch of Sculpture employed in the making of ſta- 
tues. Statuary is one of thoſe arts wherein the ancients ſurpaſſed the mo- 
derns; and indeed it was much more popular, and more cultivated among 
the former than the latter. It is diſputed between Statuary and painting, 
which of the two is the moſt difficult and the moſt artful, Statuary is 
alſo uſed for the artificer who makes ſtatues. Phidias was the greateſt 
Statuary among the ancients, and Michael Angelo among the moderns. 

STATUE, is defined to be a piece of ſculpture in full relievo, repre- 
ſenting a human figure. Daviler more ſcientifically defines Statue a re- 
preſentation in bigh relievo and inſulate, of ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed by 
his birth, merit, or great actions, placed as an ornament in a fine build- 
ing, or expoſed in a public place, to preſerve the memory of his worth. 
In ſtrictneſs, the term Statue is only applied to figures on foot, the word 
being formed from Stature, the ſize of the body. Statues are formed 
with the chiſſel of ſeveral matters, as ſtone, marble, plaſter, &c. They 


are alſocaſt of various kinds of metal, particularly gold, filver, braſs, and 


lead. 


Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four general kinds; the firſt are 
thoſe leſs than the life, of which kind we have ſeveral Statues of great 
men, of kings and of Gods themſelves ; the ſecond are thoſe equal to 
the life, in which manner it was that the ancients, at the public expence, 
uſed to make Statues of perſons eminent for virtue, learning, or the ſer- 
vices they had done; the third, thoſe that exceed the life, among which, 
thoſe which ſurpaſſed the life once and a half, were for kings and em pe- 
rors, and thoſe double the life, for heroes; the fourth kind were thoſe 
that exceeded the life twice, thrice, and even more, and were call d co- 
luſſes. Every Statue reſembling the perſon it is intended to repreſent, is 
called ffatua iconica. Statues acquire various other denominations. 1. 
Thus allegorical Statue, is that which, under a human figure, or other 
ſymbol, repreſents ſomething of another kind, as part of the earth, a 
ſeaſon, age, element, temperament, hour, &c. 2. Curule Statues, are 
thoſe which are repreſented in chariots drawn by bigæ, or quadrigæ, that 
is, by two, or four horſes ; of which kind there were ſeveral in the circuſes, 
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dromes, &c. or in cars, as we fee ſome with triumphal arches, on antique 
medals. 3. Equeſtrian Statue, that which repreſents ſome illuſtrious per- 
ſon on horſe-back, as that famous one of Marcus Aurelius, at Rome; 
that of king Charles the Firſt, at Charing-croſs; king George the Second 
in Leiceſter Fields; the late duke of Cumberland in Cavendiſh Square, &c. 
4. Greek Statue denotes a figure that is naked and antique; it being in 
this manner the Greeks repreſented their deities, athletæ of the olympic 
games, and heroes; the Statues of heroes were particularly called achil- 
lean ſtatues, by reaſon of the great number of figures of that prince in 
moſt of the cities of Greece. 5. Hydraulic Statue, is any figure placed 
as an ornament of a fountain or grotto, or that does the office of a jet 
d' eau, a cock, ſpout, or the like, by any of its parts, or by any attribute 
it holds; the like is to be underſtood of any animal ſerving for the ſame 
uſe. 6. Pedeſtrian Statue, a Statue, ſtanding on foot; as that. of king 
Charles the Second, in the Royal Exchange ; and of king James the Se- 
cond in Privy Gardens, 7. Roman Statue; is an appellation given to fuch 
as are cloathed, and which receive various names from their various dreſ- 
ſes. In repairing a Statue caſt in a mould, they touch it up with a chiſ- 
ſe], graver, or other inſtrument, to finiſh the places which have not come 
well off; they alſo clear the barb, and what is redundant in the joints and 
projectures. . | 
STEEPLE, an appendage erected generally on the weſtern end of a 
church, to hold the bells. Steeples are denominated from their form, ei- 
ther ſpires or towers; the firſt are ſuch as aſcend continually, diminiſh- 
ing either conically or pyramidically. The latter are more parallelopipeds, 
and are covered at the top platform-like. In each kind there is uſually a 
ſort of windows or apertures to let out the ſound, and fo contrived at the 
ſame time, as to drive it down. | Dy 
STILL-Housz. The Dutch have much the advantage of us in the 
ſtructure of their Still-houſes. The general rules in building in thoſe 
houſes, according to Shaw, ſhould be ſuch as follow. The firſt caution, 
is, to lay the floor aſlope, not flat, where any wet work is to be per form- 


ed. It ſhould alſo be well flagged, with broad ſtones, ſo that no wet be 


detained in the crevices, but all may run off, and be let out at the drains 
made at the bottom and ſides. The Stills ſhould be placed a-breaſt on 
that fide of the Still-houſe to which the floor has its current. Fronting 
the Stills, and adjoining to the back of the wall, ſhould be a ſtage for 
holding the fermenting backs, and theſe being placed at a proper height, 
may empty themſelves by means of a cock and a canal into the Stills, 
which are thus charged with very little trouble. Near this ſet of fer- 
menting backs ſhould be placed a pump or two, that they may readily 
ſupply them with water, by means of a trunk, or canal, leading to each 
back under the pavement, adjoining to the Stills, ſhould be a kind of 

| cellar, 
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cellar, wherein to lodge the receivers, each of which ſhould be furniſhed 
with its pump, to raiſe the low wines into the Still for rectification, and 
through this cellar the refuſe waſh, or Still bottoms, ſhould be diſcharged 
by means of a hoſe, or other contrivance. _ 
STRIZA, in ancient architecture, the liſts, fillets or rays which ſeparate. 
the ſtriges or flutings of columns. 
 STRIGEs, in architecture, a term by which ſome expreſs the flutings or 
channellings on the ſhafts of columns, ſuppoſed intended originally to re- 


_ preſent the folds in a garment. 
STRIURES, in architecture, a term by which ſome alſo expreſs the flu- 


tings of columns. Vitruvius calls them by this name, and tells us they 
were originally intended to repreſent the foldings in a garment, 
SUMMER, in architecture, a large ſtone, the firſt that is laid over co- 
lumns and pilaſters, in beginning to make a croſs vault, or it 15 the ſtone 
which, being laid over a piedroit or column, is hollowed to receive the 
firſt haunce of a platband. In carpentry, it is a large piece of timber, 
which being ſupported on two ſtone piers or poſts, ſerves as a lintel to a 


door, window, &c. 
SUPERCILIUM, in the ancient architecture, the uppermoſt member of 


the corniche, called by the moderns corona, crown, or larmier. It is 
alſo uſed for a ſquare member, under the upper tore in ſome pedeſtals ; 
ſome authors confound it with the tore itſelf. 
SWALLOw's TAlL, in carpentry and joinery, a peculiar way of faſten- 
ing together two pieces of timber ſo ſtrongly as they cannot fall aſunder. 
SWELLING, in architecture, a term uſed to expreſs an encreaſe of dia- 
meter, in a part of the column between the baſe and the capital. This 
many declare to be unnatural, but it has the authority of great maſters. 
SYMMETRY, in architecture, is the proportion which the ſeveral parts 
of a building have to one another, and to the whole. In what 1s called 
uniform ſymmetry there is this proportion obſerved through a whole fa- 
bric, and all its parts have the ſ{:me relation one to another; in reſpective 
Symmetry, only the oppolite ſides are expected in this particular and ex- 
act manner to correſpond to one auother. The word is however gene- 
rally uſcd to expreſs that relation and due proportion which runs through 
a whole building. 9 9 5 
SYSTYLE, this term is uſed to expreſs one of the intercolumniat ions 
or ſpaces between columns. In the syſtyle diſpoſition, the intercolum- 
niation is four modules, or two diameters of the column. 


TABLE 


T E M 
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Tasrr, in architecture, a ſmooth, ſimple member or ornament of 
various forms, but moſt uſually in that of a long ſquare. A projecting 
Table is that which ſtands out from the naked of the wall, pedeſtal, or 
other matter it adorns. Raked-Table, is that which is hollow in the 
die of a pedeſtal, or elſewhere, and' is uſually encompaſſed with a mould- 
ing. Razed-Table, is an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece for the putting 
an inſcription, or other ornament, in ſculpture. This is what M. Per- 
rault underſtands by abacus in Vitruvius. Crowned- Table, that which 
is covered with a corniche, and which a baſſo relievo is cut, or piece of 
black marble incruſtrated for an inſcription. Ruſticated-Table, that 
which is picked, and whole ſurface ſeems rough, as in grottos, Ge. 

Tex1a, in architecture, a member of the Doric capital, reſembling 
a ſquare fillet, or reglet; it ſerves inſtead of a cymatium. 


TALON, in archite&uie, a kind of moulding, which conſiſts of a 


cymatium, crowned with a ſquare filler, frequently found to terminate 
Joiners works, as thoſe of doors, windows, &c. 

Talus, or TArur, in architecture, the inclination or flope of a 
work; as of the outſide of a wall, when its thickneſs is diminiſhed by 
degrees, as it riſes in height to make it the firmer. A 

TAMBOUR, ia architecture, a term applied to the Co inthian and Com- 
poſite capitals, as bearing ſome reſemblance to a drum, Which the 
French call Tambour. Tambour is alſo uſed for a little box of timber- 


work covered with a ceiling, within fide the porch of certain churches, 


both to prevent the view of perſons paſſing by, and to keep off the 
wind, &c. by means of folding doors. It alſo denotes a round coarſe 
ſtone, ſeveral of which form the ſhaft of a column not ſo high as a 
dliameter. | 

TeMPLE, a general name for places of public worſhip, whether Pagan, 
Chriſtian, or otherwiſe. But the word, in a reſtrained ſenſe, is uied to 
denote the places or edifices, in which the Pagans offered ſaerifice to their 
falſe gods, Thus we hear of the temples Jupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, &c. 

Temples wete built and adorned with all poflible ſplendour and mag— 
nificence, partly out of the great reſpect they bore to the gods, and 


partly to create an awe and reverence in the worthippers, They were 


conſtructed in the manner which was th:ught molt agreeable to the gods, 
to whom they were dedicated. Thus Jupiter, they thought, took muſt 
delight in pillars of the Doric order; Bacchus in the Ionic, and Veſta 


in the Corinthian; though this rule was not univerſally or conſtantly: 


abſerved. As to the places where Temples where built, they made choice 
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of thoſe with a view to the diſpoſition of particular deities, Hence ſome 
were erected on the tops of mountains, others in vallies, and others in 
cities. Thoſe built in the country were generally ſurrounded with groves 
ſacred to the tutelar deity of the place; and wherever they ſtood, it was 
ſo contrived, that the windows being opened, might receive the rays, of 
the rifing-ſun. The moſt antient ſituation was with the front towards 
the weſt, and the altars and ſtatues at the eaſt end, it being a cuſtom 
among the heathens to worſhip with faces towards the eaſt, ſo as that the 
doors being open, ſhould receive the rifing-ſun. If the temples were 
built by the fide of a river, they were to look towards the banks of it; 
if near the high-way, they were ſo ſituated that travellers might have a 
fair proſpect of them, and pay their devotion as they paſſed by. Tem- 
ples, 2ccording to the number and difference of their columns, were 
divided into tetraſtyle, proſtyle, amphiproſtyle, periptere, diptere, &c. 


Tetraſtyle Temple, a Temple that had tour columns in font, and as 


many behind, —as the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, at Rome. 

Proſtyle Temple, that which had only columns in its front or fore- 
fide, — as that of Ceres, at Eleuſis, in Greece. 

Amptyprofty!e or double Projty'e Temple. That which had. columns 
both before and behind, and which was allo tetraſtyle. 

Periptere Temple, that which had four rows of inſulated columns 
around, and was hexaſtyle, that is, had fix columns in front, —as the 
Temple cf Honour, at Rome. 

Diptere Temple, that which had two wings, and two rows of columns 
around, and was alſo octoſtyle, or had eight columns in front, as that 
of Diana at Epheſus. 

Temples, among us, denote inns of court, thus called, becauſe 
formerly the dwelling-houſs of the Knights-Templars. Alto ſmall ele- 
gant buildings in the gardens of the nobility and gentry. 

TE NON, in building, &c. the ſquare end of a piece of wood, or me- 
tal, diminiſhed by one-third of its thickneſs, to be received into a hule 
in another piece, called a mortiſe, for the jointing or faſtening the two 
together. It is made in various forms, ſquare, dove-tailed for double 
mortiles, and the like. 2 

TERMINUS, in architecture, a kind of column adorned at the top with 
the head, and ſometimes part of the body of a man, woman, or Pagan 
deity; and in the lower part diminiſhing into a kind of a ſheath or ſcab- 
bard, as if the remainder of the figure were received into it. The com- 
mon ule of the termini is by way of ſtatues to adorn gardens, but they 


are ſometimes alſo placed as conſoles or brackets to ſupport entablatures. 


Theſe are varied greatly in the execution, ſome being ruſtic, others dou- 
ble, and the like, 
THEATRE 
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THEATRE, a public edifice for the exhibiting of ſcenic ſpectacles, or 1 
1 ſhews, to the people, comprehending not only the eminence on which ''M 
| the actors appeared, and the action paſſed, but alſo the whole area of the * 
2 lace, common to the actors and ſpectators, The Romans borrowed ie 
f the ſq m of their theatres from thoſe of the Greeks, which were gene- 7 
; rally built in the ſhape of a ſemicircle, encompaſſed with porticos, and 1 
3 furniſhed with ſeats of ſtones, diſpoſed in ſemi-circles, riſing gradually 1 
{ one above another. The principal parts of the ancient Theatres were 1 
3 the ſcena, proſcenium, orcheſtra, and area, Among the moderns, 8 
1 Theatre more peculiarly denotes the ſtage, or place whereon the drama 1 
b or play 1s exhibited ; anſwering to the proſcenium of the ancients. It 14 
I is alſo uſed, in a more comprehenſive tenſe, for the whole play houle. 9 
1 The word Theatre is uſed in architecture, chiefly among the Italians, 1 
4 for an aſſemblage of ſeveral buildings, which, by a happy diſpoſition 6 
24 and elevation, repreſents an agreeable ſcene to the eye. In a more re- 1 
1 ſtrained ſenſe of the word it was the place of a public ſpectacle and no— bi 
2 thing elle. What is called the temple of Bacchus at Athens, the re- 94 
mains of which are yet in being, was a Theatre, and one of the firſt 15H 
we know of. : 1 
TIE, in Architecture, a French term for the ſhaſt or fuſt of a co- | 1 
lumn, comprehended between the aſtragal and the capital. | 1 
TIMBER, includes-all kinds of felled and ſeaſoned woods uſed in the "ed 
ſeveral parts of building, as carpentry, joinery, turnery, &c. The 1 
ſorts of Timber are numerous, we ſhall only mention ſome of the moſt 1 


uſeful from Evelyn's Sylva, &c. as, 

1. Oak, the uſes of which need no enumerating ; to endure all ſea— 
ſons and weathers, there 1s no wood like it; hence its uſe in building 
ſhips, 1n poſts, rails, &c. - For water-works it is ſecond to none, and 
where it lies expoled botlt to air and water, there is none equal to it, 

2. Elm. This felled between November and February 1s all ſpine or 
heart, and no ſap, and it is of fingular uſe in places where it is always 
wet or cry, its being tough makes it uſeful to wheel-wrights, mill- 
wiights, &c. and its not being liable to break and fly in chips, makes 
it fit for dreſſers and planks to chop on. | 

3. Beech: rs chief uſe is in turnery, joinery, and upholſtery, an 
the like, as being of a white, fine grain, and not apt to bend or lit, 
Of late it is uſed for building timber, and if it lie conſtantly wet, is 
Judged to out- laſt oak. 8 5 ; | 

4. Ach: its uſe is almoſt univerſal ; it is good for building where it 
may lie dry. It: i:rves the carpenter, cooper, turner, plough. wright, 
ESR gardener, and at ſea for oars, hand-ſpikes, and many other 
uſes. 
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Fir: commonly known by the name of deal, is of late much uſed 
in buildings, eſpecially within doors, for ſtairs, floors, wainſcot, and 
moſt works of ornaments. _ | 

6. Walnut-tree, is of univerſal uſe, unleſs for the outſides of build- 
ings ; very fit for the joiner's uſe, being of a more curious brown colour 
than beech, and leſs ſubject to worms. 

7. Cheſnut-tree, next to oak, is the timber moſt ſought for by join- 
ers and carpenters ; it is very laſting, _ - 

8. Service- tree, uſed in joinery, as being of a delicate grain, and fit 
for curioſities : it alſo yields beams of conſiderable bigneſs for building. 

9. Poplar, abel: this and aſpen differing very little in their nature, 
are of late much uſed inſtead of fir; they look as well, and are moie 
tough and hard, ; 

10. Alder, much uſed for ſewers, or pipes, to convey water; when 
always wet, it grows hard like a ſtone, but ſoon rots, if it is alternately 
wet or dry, 

The uſes of timber are ſo many, and ſo great, that the procuring a 
ſufficient ſupply of it extremely well deſerves the care of every ſtate, as 
it muſt be a great diſadvantage to it to be obliged to have recourſe to its 
neighbours, and purchaſe, at a very conſiderable and continually re- 
newed expence, what might, by an eaſy economy, be ſuthciently ſup- 
plied at home. = | | 

Preſerving of Timber. When boards, &c. are dried, ſeaſoned, and 
fixed in their places, care is to be taken to defend and preſerve them; 
to which the ſmearing them with linſeed- oil, tar, or the like oleagi- 
nous matter, contributes much. . 

For meaſuring hewn or ſquare timber, the Tuſtom is, to find the mid- 
ele of th: length of the tree, and there to meaſure its breadth, by clap- 
ping two rules to the ſides of the tree, and meaſuring the diſtance be- 
twixt them; in like manner they meaſure the breadth the other way. 
If the two be found unequal they are added together, and half their ſum 
is taken for the true fide of the ſquare. 
Tinging of Marble. The art of doing this has, in ſeveral perſons 
hands, been a very Jucrative ſecret, though there 1s ſcarce any thing in 
it that has not at one time or other been publiſhed. - Kincher has the 
honour of being one of the firſt who publiſhed any thing practicable 
about it. This author meeting with ſtones in ſome cabinets ſuppoſed to 
be natural, but having figures tco nice and particular, to be ſuppoled of 
Nature's making, and theſe not only on the ſurface, but ſunk through the 
whole body of the ſtones, was at the pains of finding out the artitt who 
did the buſineſs; and on his refuſing to part with the ſecret on any terms, 
this author, with Albert Gunter, a Saxon, endeavoured to find it out; 
in which they ſucceeded at length very well, The method is this ; 
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take aqua fortis and aqua regia of each two (unces, fal armoniac one 
ounce, ſpirit of wine two drams, about twenty-lix grains of gold, and 
two drams of pure ſilver; let the filver be calcined and put into a vial, 
and pour upon it the aqua fortis ; let this ſtand for ſome time, then eva - 
zorate it, and the remainder will firſt appear of a blue, and afterwards 


of a black colour. Then put the gold into another vial, pour the, aqua 


regia upon it, and when it 1s diſfolved, evaporate it as the former. 
Then put the ſpirit of wine upon the ſal armoniac, and let it be evapo- 
rated in the ſame manner. All the remainders, and many others made 
in the ſame manner from other metals, diſſolved in their proper acid 


menſtrua, are to be kept ſeparate, and uſed with a pencil on the marble, 


Theſe will penetrate without the leaſt aſſiſtance of heat, and the figures 
being traced with a pencil on the marble, the ſeveral parts are to be 
touched over with the proper colours, and this renewed daily til] the co- 
lours have penetrated to the deſired depth into the ttene. After this, the 
maſs may be cut into thin plates, and every one of them will have 
the figure exactly repreſented on both ſurfaces, the colours never ſpread- 


ing. The niceſt method of applying theſe, or the other tinging ſub- 


ſtances, to marble, that is to be wrought into any ornamental works, 
and where the back 1s not expoled to view, 1s to apply the colours be— 
hind, and renew them to often till the figure is ſufficicntly ſeen through 
the ſurface on the front, though it does not quite extend to it, This 
is the method that, of all others, brings the ſtone to a nearer reſem = 
blance of natural veins of this kind. DI 

Tokvus, in architecture, a large round prominent moulding in the baſe 
of columns, reſembling a cable, but without the wreathings or twiſt- 
ings. The word is derived from the Greek. In the b es of ſome of 
the orders there is a ſingle Torus, in others there are two with a ſcotia 
between them, and in this diſpoſition they have a very beautiful effect. 

Tower, a high building, convſting of ſeveral ſturies, uſually of a 
round form, though ſometimes ſquare or polygonal Towers are 
built for fortreſſes, priſons, &c. as the Tower of London, the Tower 
of the Baſtile at Paris. The word Tower among the ancients, ſignified 
a palace or large houſe, 2 Kings v. 24. The Tower of London. is not 
only a Citadel, to defend and command the city, river, &c, but alſo a 
royal palace, where our kings, with their courts, have ſometimes lodg- 


ed; a royal arſenal, wherein are arms and aminunition tor ſixty thou— 


{and ſoldiers; a treaſury for the jewels and ornaments of the crown; a 
mint for coining of money; the great archive, wherein are preſerved all 
the ancient records of the courts of Weſtminſter, &c. and the chicf 
priſon for ſtate criminals, 
T EABEATION, a name by which ſome call the entablature of a co- 
lumn, conſiſting cf the architrave, freeze and cornice. 
8 
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TrAnson, among builders, the piece that is framed acroſs a double 
light window. 
T#1GLYPHS, in architecture: a ſort of ornaments, repeated at equal 


intervals in the Doric freeze, Each T riglyph corp of two entire gut- 


ters or channels, cut to a right angle, called glyphes, and ſeparated by 
three interſtices, called, by Vitruvius, femora, from each other, as well 
as from two other half . has which are at the fides. The ordinary 
proportion of Triglyphs is to be a moquſe broad, and one and a half high. 


But this proportion M. Le Clerc obſcrves, ſometimes occaſions ill- pro- 


portioned intercolumniations in porticos; for which reaſon he chooſes 
to accommodate the proportion of his Triglyphs to that of the inter- 
columns. | 

I'RIMMERS, in architecture, pieces of timber framed at right angles 
to the joints, againſt the ways for chimneys, and well-holes for ſtairs. 

TkiNnGLE, in architecture, a name common to ſeveral little ſquare 
members or ornaments, as reglets, liſtels, and plat-band. Tringle is 
more particularly uſed for a little member fixed exactly over every tri- 
glypb, under the plat-band of the architrave from whence the guttæ or 
pendant drops hang down. : 

TRocniLvs, in architecture, 2 name by which ſome call the hollow 
moulding that is between the two torus's of the baſe of columns, and 
which is more commonly called ſcotia: this moulding, when it ſtands 
thus on columns, having much the appearance of a pulley. 

TRUNK, when we ſpeak of a column, the Trunk is the ſhaft or fuſt; 
when the word 1s applied to a pedeſtal, it ſigaifies the dado, or die, or 


body of the pedeſtal, anſwering to the ſhaſt of the column. 


TURNING, a branch of iculpture, being the art of faſhioning hard 
bodies, as braſs, ivory, wood, &c. into à round or oval form, in a lathe, 
Turning is performed by putting the ſubſtance to be turned upon two 
points, as an axis, and moving it round on that axis, while an edge-too], 
tet ſteady to the outlide of the ſubſtance in a circumvolution thereof, cuts 
off all the paits which lie farther off the axis, and makes the outlide of 
that ſubſtance concentric to the axis. 

The invention of Turning ſeems to have been very ancient, Some, 
indeed, to d» honour to the age, will have it brought to perfection by 
the moderns; but if what Pliny and ſome other ancient authors relate, 
be true, that the ancients turned thoſe precious vaſes enriched with fi- 
gures and ornaments in relievo, Which we {till ſee in the cabinets of the 
curious, it muſt be owned, that all that has been added in theſe ages, 
makes but a poor amends for What we loſt or the manner of turning of 
the ancients. 

The lathe or principal inſtrument uſed in Turning, is compoſed of 
two weoden cheeks, or ſides parallel to the horizon, having a groove, 

| or 
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or opening between them; perpendicular to theſe are two pieces, called 


heads or puppets, made to ſlide between the cheeks, and to be fixed 
down at any point at pleaſure ; theſe have two points or center pins, be- 
tween which the piece to be turned is faſtened by the help of a ſcrew. 
There is alſo a ſquare piece of wood called a reſt, which bears up the 
tool, and keeps it ſteady. The piece is turned round backwards and 
forwards by means of a ſtring put round it, and faſtened above to the 
end of a pliable hole, and below to a treddle or board moved by the 
foot. This is the common lathe ; but there is another uſed in hollow 
Turning, &c. very diftcrent from it. | 

This lathe is compoſed like the other of two cheeks, and has alſo two 
heads fitted to ſlide between them; but has no pole, being turned by 
means of a wheel and pulley. The pulley is faſtened on a kind of ſpin- 
dle called a mandrel, one end of which is pointed, and received into the 
center of the back ſcrew, which goes through one of the heads; and 
near the other end, called the verge, it moves in a piece called the collar ; 
the end of the mandrel paſſes through the collar, and on it the piece to 
be turned is faſtened. 


Tuscan ORDER, in architecture, the firſt, ſimpleſt, and moſt maſ- 


ſive of the five orders. It is of Roman origin, and much reſembles the 
original Doric of the Greeks. The original Greek orders were only 
three, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; to theſe the Romans have 


added the Tuſcan, which is plainer than the Doric, and the Compoſite, 


which adds the volutes of the Ionic to the leaves of the more decorated 
capitals. The orders from three by this became five, and of theſe the 
T uſcan is the plaineſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt maſſy. 

The Tuſcan column confiſts only of a ſingle torus, reſting upon a 
plinth and crowned with a cincture; the ſhaft has ſix diameters in 


4 


height, and its diminution is a fourth or a fifth part, for in theſe archi- 


tects vary. The capital is very plain; it conſiſts of an abacus, a quar- 


ter- round, aſtragal and fillet; under the neck there is another aſtragal 
and fillet, but theſe belong to the ſhaft of the column. The entab!ia- 
ture is plain and large, it conſiſts of an architrave of one face, a plain 
freeze, and a cornice, with a few plain mouldings. 

The Tuſcan order is therefore no other than the Doric made ſtronger 
by ſhortening its columns, and ſimpler by the largeneſs and ſmall num— 
ber of its mouldings. No order 1s ſo eaſily executed as this, becauſe 
of its plainneſs; but there is, notwithſtanding, a beauty in that plain 
ſimplicity of ſtructure, which makes it deſerve a place not only where 


ſtrength, but where elegance is confidered. 

Soine writers affirm, that the Tuſcan order takes its name from an an- 
cient people of Lydia, who coming out of Alia, to people Tuſcany, firit 
executed it in ſome temples, which they built in their new plantations. 
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Tyr, or TIL E, in building, a fort of thin, fictitious, luminated 
brick, uſed on the roofs of houſes; or more properly a kind of fat clay- 
ey earth, kneaded and moulded of a juſt thickneſs, dried and burnt in 
a kiln like a brick, and uſed in the covering and paving of houſes, 
There is ſo much conformity jn the ſubſtances of bricks and tiles, that 
the earth that makes one will in many caſes ſeive for the other, The 
clay of which Tiles are made may always be wrought into bricks, but 
only the beſt of the brick earth can be wrought into Tiles; becauſe, being 


_ thinner, they require more toughneſs in the ſubſtance, All Tiles are 


made in the manner of bricks, by tempering and, beating up the clay to 


a due conſiſtence, and then faſhioning them in a mould; but more care 


and pains are required in this work than in making of bricks, for the 
Tile-making approaches more to the pottery work, and the earth of which 
they are made is ſuch as might be employed in potteries. More care is 
allo required in the management of the fire for burning them, than is 
needful in bricks; for if it is too ſlack they do not get a proper hardneſs, 
and if too violent they ſuffer in their ſhape, and ere glazed. ' The fire 
muſt he watched and managed with diſcretion, and he mult be a truſt 
as well as a knowing perion to whom this care 1s committed, for a little 
neglect may be of vaſt miſchief and loſs to the proprietor. 

The Tiles for all ſorts of uſes may now be comprized under fix heads. 


1. The plain Tile for covering of houſes, which 1s flat and thin. 2. The 


plain Tile for paving, which is flat alſo but thicker, and its ze 9, 10, or 12 
inches. 3. The pantile, which is alſo uted for covering buildings, and is 
hollow and crooked, or bent, ſomewhat in the manner of an S. 4. The 
Dutch glazed pantile. 5. The Engliſh glazed pantile. And 6, the 
gutter Tile, which is made with a kind of wings. 

Common Tiles are beſt when they are firmeit, ſoundeſt, and ſtrongeſt. 

There are not io many differences in thele as in bricks, either in reſpect 
of body or colour, but according to tne nature of the clay, and the de- 
gree of fire in burning, ſome are duſkier and ſome ruddier in colour. 
Ihe duſky-coloured are uſually the ſtrongeſt; the workmen ſometimes, 
when they have both colours, amuſe themſelves with laying them ſepa- 
rately in rows, in which caſe they give the roof a ſtriped aſpect. But 
this is a pitiful and idle fancy. | 

Pzving Tiles are made of a more ſandy earth than the common or 
plain Ties; the materials for theſe laſt muſt be abſolute clay, but for 
the others a kind of loam is uſed, though it muſt be of a tough ſub- 
ſtance, or they will not have due ſtrength and firmneſs, I his loam buins 
to a treſher red colour than the beſt of the common 'Tile-clay. Theſe 
are made thicker and larger than the common roof Tiles ; and, when 
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care has been taken in the choice of the earth, and the management of 
the fire, they are very regular and beautiful. Rho 


PAN TIL ES, when of the beſt kind, are made of an earth not much - 


unlike that' of the paving tiles, and often of the ſame; but the beſt fort 


of all is a paler coloured loam that is leſs ſandy ; they have about the 


ſame degree of fire given them in the baking, and they come out nearly 
of the ſame colour. | 

Graztn PANTILES, whether Dutch or Engliſh, get that addition 
in the fire, many kinds of earthy matter running into a glaſſy ſubſtance 
in great heat, as is ſeen in the glazing of common earthen-ware, and it 
is a great advantage to them, preſerving them much longer than the com- 
mon Pantiles; ſo that they are' very well worth the additional charge 
that attends the uſing of them. 


, 


GurrER TiLEs' are made of the ſame earth as the common pantiles 


and only differ from them in ſhape ; but it is adviſeable, that particular 


care be taken in tempering and working the earth for theſe, for none are 


more liable to accidents. 
Du ren TIL Es, for chimnies, are of a kind very different from all 


theſe, ſome are white, and ſome quite black. The clay of which theſe 
Dutch Tiles are made, is very fine, ſoft, and tender; it is much the 
ſame with that whereof the apothecaries pots are made, and it is glazed 


in the ſame manner. Theſe were once in great reputation in ordinary 


houſes, but at preſent they are grown into neglect. 

Of the manner of uſing Ties. The great uſe of Tiles is for the co- 
vering of houſes # and for this purpoſe where either ſervice or beauty 
are regarded, the plain common Tile is greatly preterable to any other; 
but this, in its beſt condition is not at all comparable to ſlate. Plain 
Tiles we have obſerved, are in colour either reddiſh or duſky. In the 
firſt condition they have a fiery look, and in the other they appear poor 
and dirty; either way they have a rough, coarſe and heavy alpect ; and 
the mortar in the beſt manner of laying them is ſeen very plainly in irre- 
gular white joints and ſeams. | 

The neatneſs and pale look of the common late gives that covering a 
vaſt preference. Having nothing coarte or fiery in the appearance, it a- 
grees perfectly well with the ſtone or wood-work, and with the grey 


bricks of the chimnies. Then in the place of the harſh and heavy aſ- 


pect of the Tiles, ſlate has a light and elegant appearance; the pieces are 


thin and lie regular, and the joints of mortar are ſo flender they are 


ſcarce at all ſeen. This preference is ſo very great, that it entirely ba- 


niſhes the uſe of Tiles from elegant edifices, or other buildings of ex- 


pence; and when we conlider how vaſtly more durable late is, as well. 
as handſome, we ſhall be inclined to prefer it in all. 
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If the plain Tiling be thus inferior to ſlate, the pantiling is much 
worſe than that, both in duration and. aſpect. There are ogcaſions on 
which Tiling is proper, and there are particular buildings whereon pan- 
tiling is betcer than the plain method ; but what we have ſaid is deliver- 
ed as general, and admits theſe exceptions; in ordinary buildings adjoin- 
ing to houſes, and particularly in ſuch as have flat roofs, the pantiling 
dues very well, and comes cheaper than the other kind, the tiles being a 
great deal larger, and laid with leſs trouble. The plain or common 
Tiles have holes for pins, and are hung on by means of thoſe pins. The 
pantile has a lump in the place of a pin, and hangs by that; a few of 
them cover a great deal of roof, and where they are not in the way of 
accidents, they will laſt a great while, but they are eaſily looſened, inju - 
red, or broken. 

The Dutch glazed pantiles are better than the Fngliſh glazed, but ei- 
ther are much ſuperior to the common pantile, and for moſt uſes to the 
#1 Flain Tile; they are dearer, but their bigneſs makes great amends for 
Kit that, and they are very laſting. In the common pantiling, the differ- 
1 ence in ſize is ſo great an article, that where ſeven hundred and fixty 
1 plain Tiles. at a ſix inch gauge, are required, the ſame ſpace which is a 
10 iquare will he covered by one hundred and ſeventy pantiles. The uſe of 
1 gutter tiles is explained by their name, their place being in the vallies or 
Þ1 _ gutters of croſs buildings, and when they are uſed they are laid plain, 
without any railing, the broad end upwards. 

As to the thick Tiles, when they are found and the colour good, they 
$i are a very pretty paving for country ground floors in meaner houſes, and 
4] for the offices of ſuch as are better. They ealily gather dirt, but they 
b ealily waſh again, and when cleaned they have a pretty and bright ap- 

; pearance. In the ſame manner as Portland paving is made with dots of 
black marble, a paving with theſe Tiles dotted with black, may be done 
very pretty. This will have an agreeable effet in the hall of a ſmall 
country houſe, where a plain and 1ural look is affected. 

#1 The Dutch Tiles are in a manner neglected, though they uſed to be 
| in general repute about chimnies. They are indeed inferior to ordinary 
ſtone for that purpole, becauſe of their continual falling. The joints 
= are required to be ſmall, for the ſake of beauty, and this makes the ſet- 
ö | ting weak, and the continual effect of the fire deſtroys, the force of 
the lime, ſo that they are often dropping; then their thinneſs is ſuch, 
ö that a ſmall blow cracks them, and when cracked they ſoon fall out. 
# This is the greateſt defect, for it muſt be confefled, that when entire, 
1 they look very pretty. If they were made thicker, and ſome contrivance 
4 was uled to keep them firmer, they might be worth bringing into faſhion 
11 again, Where the expence of marble is not allowed, for thee is a parti- 
th _ cular brightneſs in their glazing, and nothing looks ſo clean; nor is this 
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the only advantage, for they reflect the heat much better than ſtone. 
In this caſe all the trouble they take about the figures is ridiculous, and 
would be better ſpared ; they are ill done, and the plain white are much 
cleaner in the look and prettier; if any thing were done by way of co- 
lour, it ſhould be throwing on a little blueith looſely to imitate the vein- 
ing of marble. The plain black alſo look very well. 5 

TyMPAN, or TYMPANUM, in architecture, the area of a pediment, 
being that part which is in a level with the naked of the frieze. Or it 
is the ſpace included between the three corniches of a triangular pedi- 
ment, or the two corniches of a circular one. Sometimes the Tympan 
is cut out, and that part filled with an iron lattice to give light, and 
ſometimes it is enriched with ſculpture in baſs relievo. Jympan, among 
Joiners, is alſo applied to the pannels of doors, : 77 

Tympan of an Arch, a triangular ſpace or table in the corners or ſides 
of an arch, uſually hollowed, and enriched ſometimes with branches of 
laurel, olive- tree, or oak, or with trophies, &c. ſometimes with flying 
figures, as Fame, &c. or ſitting figures, as the cardinal virtues. 


V. 


VaGciNna, properly ſignifies a ſheath, or ſcabbard; and the term Va- 
gina is uſed, in architecture, for the part of a terminus, becauſe reſem- 
bling a ſheath, out of which the ſtatue ſeems to iſſue. : q 

VARNISH, or VERNISH, a thick, viſcid, ſhining liquor, uſed by 
painters, gilders, and various other artiſts, to give a gloſs and luſtre to 
their works, and to defend them from the weather, duſt, &, 

Laying on of Varniſhes. I. If you varniſh wood, let your wood be 
very ſmooth, cloſe-grained, free from greaſe, and rubbed with ruſhes. 
2. Lay on your colours as ſmooth as poſſible ; and, if the Varniſh has 
any bliſters in it, take them off by a poliſh with ruſhes. 3. While 
you are varniſhing, keep your work warm, but not too hot. 4. In 
laying on your Varniſh begin in the middle, and ftroke the bruſh to the 
outſide, and then to another extreme part, and ſo on till all be covered; 
for it you begin at the edges, the bruſh will leave blots there, and make 
the work unequal. 5. In fine works, uſe the fineſt tripoli in polithing ; 

do not polith it at one time only, but, after the firſt time, let it dry for 
two or three days, and poliſh it again for the laſt time. 6. In the firſt 
poliſhing, you muſt uſe a good deal of tripoli, but in the next a ver 
little will ſerve; when you have done, waſh off your tripoli with a 
ſponge and water; dry the Varnith with a dry linnen rag, and clear the 
work, if a white ground, with oil and whiting, or, if black, with oil 
and lamp-black, | 5 
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Vas, a term frequently: uſed for ancient veſſels dug Cooks unde 
ground, or otherwiſe found, and preferved in the eabinets of the eu- 
rious. In architecture, the appellation Vaſe'is alſo given to thoſe orna- 
ments placed on eorniches; ſackles, or pedeſtals, repreſenting" the veſ- 
ſels of the antients, particularly thoſe uſed in ſacrifice; as incence- pots, 


flower- pots, &. They ſerve” to crown or finiſh facades, or frontiſ- 
pieces,” and hence called acroteria. The term Vaſe, however, is mote 


s. 


particularly uſed in architecture, to ſignify the body of the Corinthian 


and Compolite capital, otherwiſe called the tambour or drum, and ſome- 


times the campana or bell. Some comprehend under the word Vaſe 


the urns on monuments and other buildings, but this being of a dif- 


ferent form, ſhould be kept to their diftinct name, as WE ſhall explain 
under the word urn 


VAULT, in architecture, an arched roof; ſo contrived hi the ſtones 
which form it ſuſtain each other. Vaults arc, on many occaſions, to be 
preferred to ſoffits, or flat cielings, as they give a greater height and ele- 


vation, and are beſides more firm and durable. Salmaſius obſerves, that 
the ancients had only three kinds of vaults. The firſt was the formix, 
made cradle-wiſe; the ſecond teſtudo, i. e. tortoiſe-wiſe, which the 
French call cul de four, or even- wiſe; and the third concha, or trumpet- 
wiſe. But the moderns have ſubdivided theſe three ſorts into many more, 


to which they have given different names according to their figures and 
uſes.; ſome of them are circular, and others elliptical. Again, the 


ſweeps of ſome are larger, others leſs. portions of a ſphere. All ſuch as 


are above hemiſpheres, are called high, or ſurmounted vaults; and all 
that are leſs than hemiſpheres, are called low, or ſurbaſed, vaults, or 


teſtudines. In ſome vaults the height is greater than the diameler; in 
others it is leſs ; others again, are quite flat, and only made with haun- 
ſes; others like ovens, or in the form of a cul de ſour, &c. and others 
growing wider as they lengthen, like a trumpet. Arched cielings are 
a kind of vaults, and they are very beautiful as well as ſtrong. 

Maſter Vaults, are thoſe that cover the principal parts of buildings, 
in contradiction to the upper or ſubordinate Vaults, which only cover 
ſome little part, as a paſſage or gate, &c. 

Double Vault, is one that is built over another, to make the outer Fu 
coration range with the inner; or, to make the beauty and decoration of 


the inſide conſiſtent with that of the outſide, leaves a ſpace between the 


concavity of the one, and the convexity of the other. Inſtances of 
which we have in the dome or St. Peter's at Rome, St. Paul's at Lon- 
don, and i in that of the Invalids at Paris. 

Vaults with Compartments, ate ſuch whoſe ſweep, or inner face, is en- 
riched with pannels of ſculpture, ſeparated by platbands. Theſe com- 


partments, which are of different figures, according to the vaults, and. 


uſually 
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uſually gilt on a white ground, are made with ſtone or brick walls, as 
in the church of St. Peter's at Rome, or with plaiſter on timber vaults, 

Key of a VAULT, is a ſtone or brick in the middle of the vault, in 
form of a truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all the reſt. 

Reins or fillings up d V AULT, are the ſides which ſuſtain it. 
Redenti ve of a VAULT, is the part ſuſpended between the arches or 
ogives. | | 

ee or FINEERING, a kind of marquetry, or inlaying, 
whereby ſeverab thin flices or leaves of fine woods, of different kinds, 
are applied and faſtened on a ground of ſome common wood. 

VENTI DVcrs, in building, are ſpiracles or ſubterraneous places, 
where freſh, cool wind being kept, they are made to communicate by 
means of tubes, funnels, or vaults, with the chambers or other apart- 
ments of a houſe, to cool them in ſultry weather, 

VENTI1LATORS, a machine by which the noxious air of any cloſe 
place, as an hoſpital, goal, ſhip, chamber, &c. may be changed for 
freſh air. The noxious qualities of bad air have been long known, tho' 
not ſufficiently attended to in practice; but it is to be hoped, that the 
indefatigable pains taken by Dr. Hales, to ſet the miſchiefs ariſing from 
foul air in a juſt light, and the remedy he has propoſed by the ule of his 
ventilators, will at length prevail over that unaccountable ſloth, or obſti- 
nacy, which, where particular intereſts are not concerned, ſeems to poſ- 


ſeſs the generality of mankind, and which rarely allows them to give due 


atten ion to any uſeful diſcovery, | 
VESTIBLE, in architecture, a kind of entrance into a large building, 


being an open place before the hall, or at the bottom of the ſtair-caſe. 


Veſtibles intended for magnificence are uſually between the court and the 
garden, The Romans had Veſtibles at the entrance of their houſes, for 
ſheltering thoſe perſons who were obliged to ſtand at the door; and we 
have now Veliibles of a like kind in many old churches, houtes, &c. 
uiually called porches. The term Veſtible is ſometimes alſo uſed for a 
little anti-chamber, before the entrance of an ordinary apartment. 
Vivo. in architecture, the ſhaft or fuſt of a column. The term is 


alſo uled in a more particular ſenſe for the naked of a column, or other 


part. 


 VoLurTe, in architecture, the name of a ſcroll, which is the diſtin- 
guiſbing character of the Ionic capital. It is ſuppoſed to repreſent. the 
bark of a tree, which is laid upon the rim of a veſſcl, and as it has 
dried has curled and twiſted itſelf into a kind of ipiral ſcroll, There 
are a fort of Volutes alto in the Corinthian capital, but they are ſmaller 


and more numerous than in the Ionic; and in the Compoſite capital theſe 
largeand proper Volutes of the Ionic are added. N 
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In the moſt antique Tonic Volates, the liſt or edge throughout all the 


circumvolutions, is in the ſame line or plane; and in ſome they projet; 


on ſome they are oval, and in others the canal of one circumvolution is 


detached from the liſt of another by a vecuity; in others the round is 


parallel to the abacus, and ſprings out from behind the flower thereof; 


and in ſome it ſeems to ſpring out of the vaſe from behind the ovum, 


and riſes to the abacus. 


The Volute has by ſome been ſuppoſed to repreſent the horn of a ram, 
ad by others the curl of a woman's hair; but the moſt natural reſem- 
plance is that of the bark, and that is moſt in the character of the an- 


tient deſigns in architecture. Conioles, modiilions, and ſome other or- 
naments, have ſometimes a fort of Volute. 

UPRIiGHT, in architecture, a repreſentation or draught of the front 
of a building, called alſo an elevation or orthography. 

URELLA, in architecture, the little ſpiral twiſt or volute that is under 
the flower in the Corinthian capital, it is formed by a twiſted ſtalk of the 
acanthus, and is more commonly the helix, ſometimes the cavlicole. 
Un, in architecture, a kind of vaſe, ſerving to crown and decorate 
baluſtrades, and other -ornamental parts of buildings. Urn is too com- 
monly uſed as of the ſame meaning with vaſe, but it properly denotes a 
diſtinct kind and form. The Urn ſhould be low and wide, and is fitteſt 
for grottos and fountains. Urns are alſo uſed on tombs, for which pur- 
pole they are generally enriched with ſculpture, and are diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of funeral Urns. The ancients preterved the aſhes of the burnt 
bodies in urns, and thence has ariſen this cuſtom of uſing Urns on mb- 
numents and mauſoleums. For which reaſon they were called cineraria, 
and urnæ cinerariz, and were placed ſometimes under the tomb-ſtone 
whereon the epitaph was cut, and ſometimes in waults in their own 
houſes. Urns were alſo uſed at their ſacrifices to put liquid things in. 


W. 


Waiwscor, in building, the timber work that ſerves to line the walls 
of a room, being uſually made in pannels, and painted, to ferve inſtead 
of hangings. | | 

WALL, in architecture, the principal part of a building, as ſerving 
both to incloſe it, and ſupport the roof, floors, &c. Nothing is of 1o 
much conſequence as the railing them in a workman-like manner. The 
foundation walls are to diminiſh in thickneſs as they are wrought up, and 
that diminution ſhould be continued to the top of the building, the 
workman ſtill taking care to keep the center of the Wall all the way 
ſtrait from the bottom of the foundation. 
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Walls in this country are principally built of theſe two materials, 
Prick or ſtone, and ifi building a bout London brick is the moſt common. 
We ſee, in ſome parts of the kingdom, Walls built of flints cut into a 
tolerably even form in a very ſurpriſing manner. There are at this time 
1 ſome fine Walls ſtanding of this material in the city of Norwich, and 
"0 it was introduced in the late old gate at Whitehall, and ſome of the 
1 _ adjoining buildings of the ſame period. This was an art unknown to 
the ancients, and it is loſt again at this time; but it was ſtrong and 
beautiful. | 155 
In the Walls of common houſes, which are of brick, the general 
diminution from the bottom to the top, is one balf the thickneſs at 
the bottom; the beginning is two bricks, then a brick and a half, and 
at the upper part one brick, thickneſs. In larger edifices, the Walls are 
0 made proportionably thicker, but the dimenſion is preſerved in much the 
4 ſame manner. Some Walls are plain and continued, others made with 
7 intermiſſions. When a building is to be ſtrong, the Walls muſt have 
a proportionable thickneſs. We have ſaid that they need not be all the 
way of an equal diameter; the decreaſe of this is what we call the di- 
minution of a Wall, and we have obferved already, that this diminution 
ſhould be made equal on each fide, that the load may be exactly in the 
middle. The Wall ſhould be carried up all the way exactly perpendi- 
cular to the grand-work ; for the right angle it makes in this is the 
foundation of ſtrength and firmneſs. If the Wall be compoſed of two 
kinds of materials, as ſtone and brick, the maſſieſt and heavieſt are to 
be uſed in the loweſt part, as being fitter to bear than to be born, and 
the lighteſt at the top. OY 
The diminiſhing in thickneſs as the Wall riſes, faves both weight and 
expence ; but it is not abſolutely neceflary, for if the Wall were carried 
up in a perfect perpendicular from bottom to top, and all the way of the 
ſame thickneſs, it would not for that reaſon be leſs ſtrong. In this cafe 
the keeping the perpendicular perfect would be the great difficulty and 
the great article of merit. We find the ancients were able to do this; 


for we ſee in the remains of their works, Walls thus carried up to an 1 
exorbitant height ; but our architects are more ready to be aſtoniſhed 6 1 


and admire, than to ſtudy and jmitate them. 

The great rule for the thickneſs of the Wall in all buildings is, that 
it be proportioned to the weight it is to ſupport. This is to be carefully 
romputod, and there will be no danger of the ſtrength of the edifice ; 
for the great occaſion of that fault is the not obſerving this proportion. 
A Wall that ſtands alone is its own burthen and ſupport ; the higher parts 
preſs upon the Jower, and the lower bear up the higher ; this is all, and 
the ſtructure of it is therefore plain and eaſy. In a larger building the 
rohes, roofs and the floor, are the burthen ; the Walls are the ſupport: 

| | let 


gots 
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In the moſt antique Ionic Volutes, the liſt or edge throughout all the 
.circumvolutions, is in the ſame line or plane; and in ſome they project ; 
on ſome they are oval, and in others the canal of one circumvolution is 


detached from the liſt of another by a vecuity; in others the round is 


paralle] to the abacus, and ſprings out from behind the flower thereof 
and in ſome it ſeems to ſpring out of the vale from behind the ovum, 
and riſes to the abacus. 

The Volute has by ſome been ſuppoſed to repreſent the horn of a ram, 


and by others the curl of a woman's hair; but the moſt natural reſem- 
plance is that of the bark, and that is moſt in the character of the an- 


tient deſigns in orchitetturs. Conioles, modiilions, and ſome other or- 
naments, have ſometimes a ſort of Volute. 

Ur RIGHT, in architecture, a repreſentation or draught of the front 
of a building, called alſo an elevation or orthography, 

URELLA, in architecture, the little ſpiral twiſt or volute that is under 
the flower in the Corinthian capital, it is formed by a twiſted ſtalk of the 
acanthus, and is more commonly the helix, ſometimes the cauli cole. 

Un, in archite&ure, a kind of vaſe, ſerving to crown and decorate 
baluſtrades, and other ornamental parts of buildings. Urn is too com- 
monly uſed as of the ſame meaning with vaſe, but it properly denotes a 
diſtin& kind and form. The Ura ſhould be low and wide, and is fitteſt 
for grottos and fountains. Urns are alſo uſed on tombs, for which pur- 
poſe they are generally enriched with ſculpture, and are diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of funeral Urns. The ancients preterved the athes of the burnt 
bodies in urns, and thence has ariſen this cuſtom of uting Urns on mb- 
numents and mauſoleums. For which reaton they were called cineraria, 
and urnæ cinerariæ, and were placed ſometimes under the tomb-ſtone 
whereon the epitaph was cut, and ſometimes in waults in their own 
houſes. Urns were alſo uſed at their ſacrifices to put liquid things in. 


W. 


WaAIVSscor, in building, the timber work that ſerves to line the walls 


of a room, being uſually made in pannels, and painted, to ſerve inſtead 


of hangings. 


WALL, in architecture, the principal part of a building, as ſerving 
both to incloſe it, and ſupport the roof, floors, &c. Nothing is of 10 
much conſequence as the railing them in a workman-like manner. The 
foundation walls are to diminiſh in thickneſs as they are wrought up, and 
that diminution ſhould be continued to the top of the building, the 
workman ſtill taking care to keep the center of the Wall all the way 
ſtrait from the bottom of the foundation. | 
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Walls in this country are principally built of theſe two materials, 
brick or ſtone, and in building about London brick is the moſt common. 
We ſee, in ſome parts of the kingdom, Walls built of flints cut into a 
tolerably even form in a very ſurpriſing manner. There are at this time 
ſome fine Walls ftanding of this material in the city of Norwich, and 
it was introduced in the late old gate at Whitehall, and ſome of the 
adjoining buildings of the ſame period. This was an art unknown to 
the ancients, and it is loſt again at this time; but it was ſtrong and 
beautiful. | | 

In the Walls of common houſes, which are of brick, the general 
diminution from the bottom to the top, is one half the thickneſs at 
the bottom; the beginning is two bricks, then a brick and a half, and 
at the upper part one brick, thickneſs. In larger edifices, the Walls are 
made proportionably thicker, but the dimenſion is preſerved in much the 
ſame manner. Some Walls are plain and continued, others made with 
intermiſſions. When a building is to be ſtrong, the Walls muſt have 


a proportionable thickneſs. We have ſaid that they need not be all the 


way of an equal diameter ; the decreaſe of this is what we call the di- 
minution of a Wall, and we have obferved already, that this diminution 
ſhould be made equal on each fide, that the load may be exactly in the 


middle. The Wall ſhould be carried up all the way exactly perpendi- 


cular to the grand-work ; for the right angle it makes in this is the 
foundation of ſtrength and firmneſs. If the Wall be compoſed of two 


kinds of materials, as ſtone and brick, the maſſieſt and heavieſt are ta 


be uſed in the lowelt part, as being fitter to bear than to be born, and 
the lighteſt at the top. | > oa, 

The diminiſhing in thickneſs as the Wall riſes, faves both weight and 
expence ; but it is not abſolutely neceſſary, for if the Wall were carried 


up ina perfect perpendicular from bottom to top, and all the way of the 


ſame thickneſs, it would not for that reaſon be leſs ſtrong. In this caſe 
the keeping the perpendicular perfect would be the great difficulty and 
the great article of merit. We find the ancients were able to do this; 
for we ſee in the remains of their works, Walls thus carried up to an 


exorbitant height; but our architects are more ready to be aſtoniſhed 


and admire, than to ſtudy and imitate them. 
The great rule for the thickneſs of the Wall in all buildings is, that 
it be proportioned. to the weight it is to ſupport. This is to be carefully 


romputed, and there will be no danger of the ſtrength of the edifice ; 
for the great occaſion of that fault is the not obſerving this proportion. 
A Wall that ſtands alone is its own burthen and ſupport; the higher parts 


preſs upon the lower, and the lower bear up the higher; this is all, and 


the ſtructure of it is therefore plain and eaſy. In a larger building the 


riches, roofs and the floor, are the burthen ; the Walls are the {upport : 
| let 
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let the architect therefore compute the weight of the one according to 
bis plan, and to that proportion the ſtrength of the other. The thick 
Walls that bear directly upon their foundations preſs from top to bottom; 
the arches preſs ſide- ways, and to know how much, we muſt meaſure 
their convexity. The floors and the roof have a great preſſure perpen- 
dicularly, and a little obliquely : all this muſt be carefully conſidered, JW 
and upon this depends the computation of the general load, and of the | 
neceſſary proportioned thicknek of the Walls. The ſtrength of a build. _ | 
ing depends upon the force of its ſupports: and the great art on this W | 
head is, that of giving a plain wall the utmoſt ſtrength of which it is 9 
capable. „ 5 (077 
We have adviſed the young architect to be careful in this computa- 
tion, that he may know what ſtrength his Walls ought to have, for it 
91 is as eaſy to make them too thick as too thin, and either extreme is 
wi " equally unworthy of a good builder; too much thickneſs in Walls not W | 
bil only is the expence of a great deal of needleſs money, but it gives the 'Y 
4 edifice a very heavy aſpect. The great art is to join ſtrength and deli- 1 
1 cacy. We ſee the former conſulted in many of our modern buildings 
5 | at the expence of the latter. | 
44 | The ancients had an art in joining theſe that we have loſt. They 
"Al were ſparing of ſtone, but they never grudged iron- work, and by the 
EY means of that afliſtance. and of a perfect truth in their perpendiculars 
bw they have left us models we deſpair of copying. Our houſes tumble ; 
„ down after a few years for want of ſtrength ; and we have conſecrated 
= the heavineſs of our work in molt of the modern churches. 
There is one farther particular which regards ſtrength in the ſtructure 
1 of a plain Wall, and that is the fortifying the angles. This is beſt done 
its Vith good ſtone on each fide, which gives not only a great deal of ſftrengih 
.fY but a great deal of beauty. A Wall that is raiſed over arches and pil- 
9 lars, provided they be judiciouſly directed, and the work carried on 
1 in the ſame manner, ſtands as firm as one that is begun from a plain 
1 foundation. : 
1 Pilaſters properly applied are a very great ſtrengthening to Walls; 
7 their beſt ann is about every twenty foot, and they ſhould riſe five or 
fix inches from the naked of the Wall. A much flighter Wal of 
10 brick, with this aſſiſtance, is ſtronger than a heavier and maſſier built 
14 lain. . 5 . | 
In brick Walls of every kind, it is an exceeding addition to their 
ſtrength to lay ſome chief courſes of a larger and harder matter, for theſe 
ſerve like ſinews to keep all the reſt together, and are of very great ule 
when a Wall happens to fink more on one ſide than another. 
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the whole is of a pytamidal form; but when one ſide of the wall muſt 
of neceſſity be perpendicular and plain, it muſt be the inner, for the 
ſake of the floors and croſs walls. The diminiſhed part of the outſide 
may be covered in this caſe with a faſcia or cornice, which will be at once 
a ſtrength and ornament. . 

As the openings in a wall are all weakenings, and the corners require 
to be the ſtrongeſt parts, there never thould be a window very near a 
corner. Properly, there ſhould always be at leaſt the ſpace of a breadth 
of the opening firm to the corner. This is the general idea of a wall, 
and, according to theſe principles, it may be raiſed of any needful height, 
and for the ſupport of any weight above; and the young architect 
being thus acquainted with the form, we ſhall next lead him to the con- 
ſideration of its conſtruction of whatſoever materials. 

The ancients erected their walls ſometimes of ſtone and+ſometimes of 
brick, as we do; and by the remains that are yet extant of the ſeveral 
kinds, we find they had various ways of conſtructing them. At preſent, 
architecture in this, as in its other branches, is reduced into a much nar— 
rower compaſs than it has been in earlier times; but is it is not impoſ- 
fible to improve upon the preſent practice, and as the works of the an— 
cients are in all reſpects the beſt models we can follow in the attempts of 
improvement, we ſhall here give a ſhort recital of their ſeveral manners 
of conſtructing them, before we mention thoſe of our own time. 

Their chequer work, or reticulated wall, was at one time famous, 
but was ſooner out of uſe than the others, This had corners of brick, 
and courſes of brick to bind the whole; there were about three courſes 
at every two feet and half; the inward part of the reſt was made of ce- 
ment, and the facing was chequered. 

Their common brick walls were made with the two fides of good 
bricks, and the middle was filled up with mortar and brick-bats rammed 
together. 5 

Their cement walls were compoſed of cement with pebbles and earth, 
laid in a rough manner, ſometimes with, and ſometimes without mortar, 
but the corners were ſtrengthened with brick or ſtone, and at every two 
feet height there ran courſes of biick-work, to bind and ſtrengthen them. 

Their ruſtic walls were built with rough and irregular ſtones of vari- 
ous ſhapes and ſizes, which they laid together as evenly as they could by 
means of a leaden rule; this being bent according to the place where 
ſtone was to be laid, ſhewed how it was to be formed and placed. 

Their ſquared walls were made of larger and ſmaller ſtones regularly 
cut and ſquared, and laid with great beauty. A courſe of larger and a 
courſe of ſmaller uſually were laid over one another. This was a wall of 
great. beauty and great ſtrength, | | 
> hk k . Their 
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Their coffer- work walls were made of rough and ragged ſtones, with 
a ſtrong mortar. Theſe had their names from the manner of workin 
them. They made a kind of oblong coffers of boards diſtant by the in- 
tended thickneſs of the wall, and into theſe they threw ragged ſtones, ce- 
ment, and earth at random; but they began with a courſe of brick-work, 
and made courſ-s alſo between. The mortar we uſe at this time i 
would not hold ſuch materials together in a wall; but we have before | 
obſerved, that the ancients were much more careful both in the mate- =_— 

rials and manner of working it; we ſee an inſtance of the effect of that ' | 

care and pains, for there are walls of this ſtructure in which no trowel = | 
was uſed, but the force of the mortar held the moſt uneven ſtones, and | 3 
they are very ſtrong after two thouſand years. ; 

There occur alſo remains of a confiderable antiquity, in which we fee 
a kind of coffer- work, of a ſolid ſubſtance, with this rough mixture 
within, the coffer work being the eſſential part of the wall; in theſe 
two rows of good free ſtone were laid at a conſiderable diſtance, and 
there ran c:oſs-bars of the ſame ſtone from ſpace to ſpace between them; 
the reſt of the inner ſpace was vacant in form of great ſquare coffers, 

and they filled up with rough ſtones and mortar poured in together, 

which hardening, with the reſt became a ſolid part of the wall. 

Vitruvius ſaw the objection to the chequered wall, that it would be 
more liable te accidents than the others; and it was found ſo, and there- 
fore diſuſed. | | . 

— The double brick walls with cement and brick- bats between, are ex- 
tremely ſtrong and fit tor great buildings; we lee remains of them in the 
rotunda and in the baths of Diocleſian. We have examples of the ce- 
ment walls in the amphitheatre of Verona: the walls of the præneſte 
afford an inſtance of the ruſtic, and they paved their ſtreets in the ſame 
manner. The ſquare ſtone walls are to be ſeen in remains about the 
temple of Auguſtus, alſo of the antique coffer-work kind, where the 
face and croſs work is ſtone, and the filling up of the coffers, mortar, 
and rough ſtones, 

Unigo Jones obſerves, that he had ſeen the ruſtic of the wall of the 
ancients in a houſe going to Naples, and that it looked very well, and 
that the ſquared ſtone wall mace of ſtones of diff. rent bignefles has a 
grand look in many of the ancient buildings. We ſee in all theſe with 
what knowledge both of the nature of materials and the manner of diſ- 
poling them, the ancients built their walls: what ſtrength, ſolidity and 
beauty, We have all their materials, we ſhall next obſerve in what man- 
ner we employ them, je | 5 | 
We build walls of part ſtones, or entire bricks, and ſometimes face 
than with Few ſtone, or cover them in part with plaiſter wrought into 
relcmbiance of ſuch a ſtone covering. When brick walls ſtand ſingle 
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we frequently cope or cover them at the top with ſtone; but in exa- 

mining through the whole courſe of the proceeding, we ſhall find that 

we have neither the ſtrength, beauty, nor variety of the ancients in this 
great part of architecture. We rarely ſee inſtances of walls of entire 
ſtone rough or wrought without any facing of another kind, and it is 

4 only in the moſt expenſive of our buildings the others make any tolerable 

2 figure; what we commonly fee about houſes is a facing of cut ſtone 

f over a wall of ordinary brick-work, better or worſe; and as to brick 
walls, inſtead of the double facing of the ancients, which was filled up 
between with a rougher ſtuff, our walls are uſually faced with good brick 
on the outſide, and wrought up a coarſer kind inwardly, the inner ſur- 
face not being ſeen when the building is finiſhed. 

In regard to the manner of conſtructing a brick-wall, we are to cau- 
tion the young architect that in ſummer he lay the bricks as wet, and 
in winter as dry as he can; for this is the way to make them bind the 
better with the mortar. In ſummer as ſoon as they are laid, they are 
to be covered up, to prevent their drying too faſt, the mortar in that 

caſe loſing half its binding quality; and, for the ſame reaſon, they are 
to be covered yet more carefully in winter, for rain is a great enemy to 
the ſtrength of mortar, and froſt is worſe. In all caſes let him take 
care that the angles of his walls be well united together, for if the ad- 
joining walls be not wrought up at the ſame time, they never cloſe ſo 
well. Finally, that all the parts of the, building where there are walls 
to be raiſed and finiſhed at the ſame time, becaule then they ſettle equally 
every where, and there are none of thole cracks and clefts, which are 
ſo great a blemiſh in the building and ſcandal to the builder. : 
Treating of walls, we ſhould not omit to mention thole inferior kinds 
which have been once much uſed, and are in ſome. places to be met 
with now ; for though brick and ſtone are the general walls at this time, 
they do not utterly exclude all others. In framed timber houſes, there 
are ſometimes uſed what may be called walls of lath and plaiſter ; and 
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led boarded walls. The plaiſter walls are chiefly uſed in ordinary tim- 
ber buildings: they are compoſed of loam or coarſe mortar ſpread over 
the lathing, which is to continue from beam to beam, and the whole 
is covered afterwards with a fine mortar.. Sometimes the timber work 
is left naked, ſometimes the whole is covered with lathing, and then 
with loam and mortar; this is the handſomeſt manner of doing it, and 
frequently in this way of uſing it is rough caſt over, and while clean 
makes a pretty appearance, In what are called boarded walls, the great 
care is to ſecure them very well by painting without, and by plaiſteri2g 
within, in which caſe they will. endure a yery conſiderable time, aud 
will be no more in danger of accidents by fire than other materials. 
| OW EE Theſe 


in ſmall buildings made altogether of wood, there are what may be cal- 
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Theſe are a very inferior kind, and only fit for meanet purpoſes, but 
in a general account of walls it would have been wrong to omit naming 
them. We fhall from theſe proceed to the conlideration of thofe moſt 
expenſive and elegant walls, which we raiſe of hewn ſtone for churches 
and other elegant buildings. In theſe the better the ftone be wrought 
the ſmaller will be the joints, and this is a great excellence in that kind 
of building. We ſee the ancients have been ſo accurate in the cutting 
of their one on theſe occaſions, that in the remains of many of their 


great buildings we can ſcarce perceive a joint, but the whole looks as if 


of one entire rock wrought to that exactneſs. Thete is indeed thus 
much to be ſaid on this head, that they in reality did work down the 
faces of their ſtones after their walls were erected, their whole care 
before being to cut the ſquares that were to join with a perfect exact neſs. 
We ſee proofs that this was their manner of working among their re- 
mains; in ſome the faces of the ſtones were yet rough as they were laid, 
and in others the very marks of the tools ſhew how they were wrought. 
In buildings of vaſt extent and expence, they ſometimes wrought 
only the impoſts of arches, the capitals and cotnices, leaving the reſt 
rough as they laid it in. This was theit manner of executing what 
we call ruſtic, in diſtinction from. thoſe walls they finiſhed up in every 
part. There is nothing into the ſpirit of which we have leſs entered 


than the ruſtic of the ancients in their walls. We fee they have done 


it, and therefore we conclude it to be right ; but we ſhould examine 
why they did it, and conform ourſelves to the fame conduct. They al- 
ways uſed this form in their largeſt buildings, we have therefore no au- 
thority from them for uſing it in ſmall ones. 


In our ſtone walls for elegant edifices this fallnek of the joints 


ſhould be our great concern, and to this end the ſides of the ſtone where 
they are to join cannot be wrought with too much care and exactneſs. 
The uſe of thin ſheet-lead is alſo excellent; and upon the whole, as it 
concerns only buildings of great expence, it is an article in 'which the 
price of workmanſhip never ſhould be ſpared. 

Of all materials for building walls for fruit-trees, brick is the beſt, it 
8 not only the handſomeſt, but the warmeſt and kindeſt for the ripen- 

ing of fruit, and affording the beſt conveniency tor nailing, as ſmaller 
nails will ſerve in brick than will in ſtone walls, where the joints 
are larger; and if the walls are coped with free ſtone, and ſtone pilaſ- 
ters or columns at proper diſtances, to ſeparate the trees, and break off 


the force of the winds, they are very beautiful, and the moſt pro- 


fitable walls of any others. 

WATrER-TABLE, in architecture, a fort of a ledge left! in Roti or 
brick-walls, about eighteen 'or twenty inches from the ground, from 
which piace the thickneſs of the wall begins to abate, 
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WATER-WUrel, is an engine for raif ing water in | een * 
out of a deep well. 

WATER-Wokks, in general. . all manner of chilies Syed 
by, or employed in raiſing or ſuſtaining water, in which ſenſe, water- 
mills of all kinds, fluices, aqueducts, &c. may be called Water- works. 


The term Water works, however, is more particularly uſed for men | 


machines as are employed only in_raifing water. 


WEATHER= Cock, or WeaTHER-VANE,, E moyeable vane. in the 


form of a cock, or other hape, uſually placed on the ſteeples of churches, 
and other; great buildings, to be turned round according to the direction 
of the wind, and point out what, quarterthe wing blows from. 
WELL, is a hole under ground uſually of a cylindrical figure, and 
walled with ſtone, brick, &c. and mortar; its uſe is to collect the wa- 
ter of the ſtrata around it. The riſing of water in Wells is thus account- 
ed for. Suppoſe a Well be ſunk at the foot of a hill to ſuch a depth as 
will bring the diggers to an eruption of a ſpring, whoſe water is 
brought by a duct from a cavity in the hill, or otherwiſe from a pond, 
a river, the ſea, &c. it is evident the water in the Well will riſe from 
the bottom ro an altitude, where the ſurface of the water is upon a level 
with that in the reſervoir, and conſtitutes a Well. Well, in the milita- 
ry art, is a depth which the miner ſinks under ground with branches, or 
galleries running out from it, either to prepare a mine, or to diſcover 
and diſappoint the enemy's mine. 


WELIIL-Ho k, in building, the hole left in a floor for the ſtairs to 
come up through. 


Wick ET, a {mall door in the gate of a fortified place, &c. or a hole 
in a door, through which to view what paſſes without. 


X. 


XysT or XyYsTos, an antique term aſed to expreſs a portico of great 
length, in which were performed ſeveral feats of running and wreſtling. 
The Xyſt was ſometimes covered, ſometimes open. 


This was the ſenſe in which the term was moſt anciently uſed by the 


Greeks; the Romans called by the ſame name a long walk, a kind of 


iſle or portico, whether covered or open, ranged on each {ide with rows 
of trees. Sometimes allo it was uſed to expreſs only a long walk planted 
with trees on each fide in double rows, and making a fort of arch over 
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tecture, a kind of ſtand 
g animals of many kinds 


2 arbour. The gladiators who prac- 
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At the Earneft Requeſt of many of our SUBSCRIBERS, we ſhall give 
a complete ABSTRACT of the 


ACT or PARLIAMENT, 


» | . DO” TRY 


L.% 


URTEENTH, OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 


5 . - 


FO 


x 
j 


FOR . 
B UI L DIN GS AND PARTY-WALLS, &c. 


HE Preamble to the Act of the 14th of George III. recites, 
1 [That the Act made in the 12th year of the ſame reign, for the 
' purpoſe of regulating Buildings and Party-walls, &c. hath been found 
inſufficient to anſwer the good purpoſes intended thereby; and there- 
fore that it may tend to the ſafety of the inhabitants, and prevent 
greater inconveniences to Builders, and workmen employed in Build- 
inge, the preſent Act has been made, and began to take effect on the 
24th of June, 1774. | 
This preſent Act is made to repeal entirely the ſaid Act of the 12th 
of George the Third; and alſo ſo much of all other Acts whatever as re- 
lates to che regulation of Buildings and Party-walls. 
All irregular erections whatever built fince the paſſing the ſaid Act of 
the 2th of George-the Third, and contrary thereto, (except where pro- 
ſecutiens have been-commenced. and the penalties paid) are to be alter- 
ed and made in every reſpect conformable to the ſeveral regulations con- 
tai ned in that of the I4th. | | | 5 
The King's palaces, or any building in the poſſeſſion of himſelf, his 
heirs, or ſucceſſors, or employed for his uſe; alſo the Queen's palace, 
or any building in her poſſeſſion, or employed for her uſe, are exempted. 
by this preſent Act from the ſeveral regulations therein contained. ; 
By the ſaid Act, all other buildings whatever now built, or hereafter 
to be built, ate by the Act divided into ſeven different rates or claſſes. 
We (hall now proceed to the ſeveral regulations contained in the Act, 
which we ate enjoined to obſerve. | 
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In what Manner determined. 


y 


FIRST RATE or BUILDINGS, 


VERY church, chapel, meeting-houſe, or any other place of 
publick worſhip. 
Every houſe, erection, or building, for diſtilling or brewing liquors 


for ſele, for making of ſoap, melting of tallow, dying, boiling or diſ- 


tilling turpentine, caſting brats or iron, refining of ſugar, making of 
| glaſs for chymical works for ſale, of whatfoever dimenſion the ſame reſ- 
pectively are or may be built, | | 

Every ware-houſe and other building (except ſuch as are deſcribed to 
be of the fifth, fixth or ſeventh rate), not being a dwelling-houſe, 
which exceeds three clear ſtories above ground, exclulive of rooms in the 
roof, or meaſures in height 31 feet from the foot-way of either of the 
fronts, to the top of the blocking courſe, or parapet. 


And every dwelling-houſe with offices adjoining, or connected other- 


wiſe than by a fence or fence-wall, or covered paſſage open on one or 
both ſides, when finiſhed, exceeds the value of 850 l. 

Alſo every dwelling-houſe which exceeds nine ſquares of building on 
the ground plan. ; 3 


8 oN D RAT OF B UT L DING 8. 


Every ware-houſe, ſtable, and other building, (except thoſe deſcrib- 
ed to be of the firſt, fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh rate) not being a Dwelling- 
houſe, which exceeds two clear ſtories, and does not contain more than 
three clear ſtories above ground, excluſive of rooms in the roof, or mea- 
ſures in height 22 feet, and not amonnting to 3t feet from the foot- 
way of either of the fronts, to the top of the blocking-courſe, or parapet. 

Every dwelling- houſe with offices adjoining, or connected otherwiſe 
than by a fence or fence-wall, or covered paſſage open on one or both 


ſides, when finiſhed exceeds the value of 300 l. and does not amount 


to more than 8501. 5 
Every dwelling-houſe, which exceeds five ſquares of building on the 
ground plan, and does not amount to more than nine ſquares. 


Tuixzd RATE or BUILDINGS. 


— 


EvERY ware-houſe, ſtable, and other building, (except thoſe deſcribed 
to be of the firſt, fifth, ſixth or ſeventh rate) not being a dwelling-houſe, 


which exceeds one clear ſtory, and does not contain mote than two clear 


ſtories 
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ſtories above ground, excluſivejof rooms in the roof, or meaſures in height 
more than 13 feet, and does not amount to 22 feet, from the footway of 
either of the fronts to the top of 'the:blagking-courſe,. or parapet. 
Every dwelling-houſe with offices adjoining, or connected otherwiſe 
than by a fence, or fence- wall, ar covered paſſage open on one or both 
ſides, when finiſhed, exceeds the value of 1 50ol. and does not,amount to 
f Sie en r E18 ne 2183 | 
Every dwelling-houſe which exceeds three and, a half ſquares of build- 
ing on the ground plan, and does not amount to more than five ſquares. 


Fou RTH RATE Or B U 1L DIN 8 


Every ware-houſe, ſtable, and other building (except thoſe deſcribed 
to be of the firſt, fifth, ſixth or ſeventh rate) not being a dwelling houſe, 
which does not exceed one clear ſtory above ground, excluſive of rooms 
in the roof, and meaſures in height not more than 13 feet from the foot- 
way of either of the fronts to the top of the blocking-courſe, or parapet. 

Every dwelling-houſe with offices adjoining, or connected otherwiſe 
than by a fence, or fence-wall, or covered paſſage open on one or both 
ſides, when finiſhed, does not exceed the value of 1 ol. 8 

Every dwelling-houſe, which does not exceed three and an half ſquares 
of bui ding on the ground plan. 8 255 


PIT Tu RATE or BUILDINGS. 


Every dwelling-houſe, ware-houſe, ſtable, and other building (except 
thoſe not being dwelling houſes, as are deſcribed to be of the firſt or 
ſeventh rate) which is at the diſtance of 4 feet, and not 8 fect from any 
public road, ſtreet or cauſeway, and is detached from any other building, 


not in the ſame poſſeſſion, 16 feet at the leaſt, and not 30 feet, or con- 


need with any other building only by a fence or fence-wall. Theſe 


are of the fifth rate, and may be built of any dimenſions whatever. 


--S$ixTHk RaTr or RUTLDEING:S: 


Every dwelling-houſe, ware-houſe, ſtable, and other building (except 
not being dwelling-houſes, as are deſcribed to be of the firſt rate) which 
is at the diſtance of 8 feet from any public road, ſtreet, or cauſeway, and 
is detached from any other building, not in the ſame poſſeſſion, at leaſt 
zo feet, or connected with any other building only by a fence or fence- 
wall. Theſe may be built of any dimenſions, and with any materials 
whatever. | 
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Every crane houſe, or any wharf or duay aq ſhimbls wind- mill ; 
or witer-mill ; every building ſituated without the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and the liberties thereof, uſed for workſhops, or dtying 


places for tanners, fellmongers, -glue- makers, fize» makers; icallico- prin- 


ters, whitſters, - Whiting. makers, curriers, leather-dreſſers, buckram- 
ſtiffeners, oil- cloth painters, Wool ſtaplers, ee parchmept- makers 
and paper- makers, ſo long and at tuth times, as they are uſed for ſome 
or one of thoſe purpoſes, and no longer, ſhall be deemed to be of the 
ſeventh rate, and may be built of any dimenſions, and with any materials 
whatever ; but they are not to be covered with pitch or tar, or any other 
inflammable matetial, nor ever to be converted to any other ule than as 
abo ve mentioned. P 

N. B. The act makes an cxcephish h to the materials of crane-houſes, 
and expreſsly ſays, That the whole, or any addition thereto, ſhall be built 
of tone, brick, fate, tile, oak, elm, ſteel, iron 'or bras. 

It may be necelſury here to obſerve, That the act provides againſt dur 
doubts which may ariſeconcerning offices: that Betis to ary building of 
the firſt, : ſecond, thi;d, or fourth rate, and thetdiols 1 That every 
ſuch office, if Jeriched from the building to which it 7 8 And con- 
nected therewith only by a fence or fence wall, or covered 'paffige open 
on one or both ſides, ſhall be deemed to be of the rate fach building 
would be of, as if the lame was not any ways connected or belonged to 
wv. fuch building. | | 


What particularly e concerns the 8 in this ACT... 


Tung are only the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth rates of Building, 
whote thickneſs of external and party-walls are deſcribed i in the act. 

The act directs, That every maſter-workman, or owner, ſhall give 24. 
hours notice to the ſurveyor, in whoſe diſtrict any building, from the 
firſt to the ſeventh rate, is to be altered or erected. 

As buildings in general are oftener began by the bricklayer than by the 
carpenter, it naturally follows, that it will be the bricklayer's buſinels to 

ive ſuch notice, except where a foundation is to be piled or planked; 
and then it VECOE the buſineſs of the carpenter. 


4> 40 E x T E RN A . WALL S. 


"Tax AQ of 14. George III. calls every front, ſide, or end wall, &c. 
(not being a.party-wall, an external wall, 
1 The 


( :312 
| The footings to the walls are to be with equal projection on each fide, 
but where any adjoining bu'lding, will, not admit of ſuch projection to be 
made on the fide next adjoining to ſach bu:lding, the act allows it to be 
done as near as the cale will admit, and this to each of the four 
rates; | | ; 1 


The timbers in each rate may be ſuppoſed as girders, beams, or trim- 


ming / joiſts, &c. which might be illuſtrated with an engraving, to 
ſhew their bearing on the wall, which in all caſes, and in all the above 


four rates, may be as much as the nature of the wall will admit, pro- 


vided there is left 4 inches between the ends of ſuch timber and the ex- 
ternal ſurface of the wall. | 


The joiats of the brick-work might alſo be ſhewn, and might anſwer 


to the expreſs number of bricks of which ſuch wall is to be compoſed. 
lt may now be neceſſary here to fay ſomething further, relative to ex- 
ternal walls. | zj fan. 
EXTERNAL WALLs, and other external incloſures to the firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, fourth, and alſo the fifth rate of building, when built 
hereafter, muſt be of brick, ſtone, artificial ſtone, lead, copper, tin, 
ſlate, tile, or iron; or of brick, ſtone, and ſuch artificial ſtone, lead, 
copper, tin, flate, tile and iron together, except the planking, piling, 
&c, for the foundation, which may be of wood of any ſort. | 
If any part to an external wall of the firſt and ſecond rate, is built 
wholiy of ſtone, it is not to be lets in thickneſs than as follows. 
_ Firſt rate, 14 inches below the ground floor; 9 inches above the 
oround floor, 5 
Second rate, 9 inches above the ground floor. 


Where a recels 1s meant to- be made in any external wall, it muſt be 


arched over, and in ſuch manner, as that the arch, and th: back of tuck 
receſs ſhall reſpectively be of the thickneſs of one brick in length; it is 
therefore plaiu, that where a wall is not more than one brick thick, it 
cannot have any receſs. Tree | 

No external wall to the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth rate, is ever 
to become a party-wall, unleſs the fame ſhall be of the height and 


thickneis above the footing, as is required for each party-wall to its reſ- 


pective rate. 
Of PARTYWALLS. 


_ BviLvinGs of the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth rate, which are 
not deſigned by the owner thereof to have ſeparate and diſtinct ſide- walls, 
on ſuch parts as may be contiguous to other buildings, muſt have 
party-walls ; and they are to be placed half and half, on the ground of 
cach owner, or of each building reſpectively, and may be built thereon, 
| SC RTE Lie 7600S Ad is bel 3 6 without. 
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without any notice being given to the owner of the other part, that is 
to ſay, the firſt builder has a right 10 to do, where he is building againſt 
vacant ground, 

Farty-walls, chimnies, and cb ſhafts hereafter to be built, muſt 
be of good ſound bricks, or ſtone, or of ſound bricks and ſtone toge- 
ther, and muſt be coped with ſtone, tile or brick. 

Party-walls, or additions thereto, muſt be carried up 18 inches a- 
bove the roof, meaſuring at right angles with the back of the rafter, 
and 12 inches above the gutter of the higheſt building, which gables 
againſt it; but where the height of a party-wall ſo carried up, exceeds 
the height of the blocking courſe, or parapet, it may be made leis than 
one foot above the gutter, for the diſtance of 2 feet 6 inches from the 
front of the blocking- courſe, or parapet. 

Where dormers or other erections are fixed in any flat or roof, within 4 
feet of any party-wall, ſuch party-wall is to be carried up againſt ſuch 
dormer, and muſt extend at leaſt 2 feet wider, and to the full height of 
every ſuch dormer or erection. 

No receſs is to be hereafter made in any party-wall of the firſt, ſecond, 
third and fourth rate, except for chimney-flues, girders, &c. and for the 
ends of walls or piers, ſo as to reduce ſuch wall in any part of it, to a 
leſs thickneſs than is required by the act, for the ien rate of build- 
ing to which ſuch wall belongs. 

No opening is to be hereafter made in any d v except for 
communication from one ſtack of ware-houſes to another, and from one 
ſtable building to another, all which communications muſt have wrought 
iron doors; and the pannels thercof are not to be leſs than one quarter 
of an inch thick, and to be fixed in ſtone door-caſes and fills. But there 
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1 may be openings for paſſages or ways on the ground, for foot paſſengers, 
18 cattle or carriages, and muſt be arched over throughout with brick or 
1 ſtone, or brick and ſtone together, of the thickneſs of a brick and half 
|" at the leaſt, to the firſt and ſecond rate, and one brick, to the third and 
* ” fourth rate. And if there 1s any cellar or vacuity under ſuch paſſage, it 
_ is to be arched over throughout in the ſame manner as the paſſage over it. 
__ No party wall or party-arch, or ſhaft of any chimney, new or old, 


muſt be cut into, other than for the purpoſes as follow. 
If the fronts of buildings are in a line with each other, a break may 
be cut, both in the fore and back front of ſuch building, (as may be al- 


Ty ; ready erected), for the purpoſe of inſerting the end of ſuch other external 

| 1 wall which is to adjoin thereto ; which break muſt not be more than 
1 inches deep, from the and faces of ſuch extcrnal walls, 'and not 
"yt to be cut beyond the centre of the party-wall thereto belonging. 

| A 

. And further, for the uſe of inſerting breſſummers and ſtory poſts, that 
1 eaere to be fixed on the ground floor, either in the front or back wall, 
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. 5 
which receſs may be cut from the foundation, of ſuch new wall, to the 
top of ſuch breſſummer 14 inches deep from the, outward face of ſuch 
wall, and 4 inches wide in the cellar ſtory, and 2 inches wide on the 
ground ſtory. | e ; | 

And farther, for the purpoſe of tailiny-in ſtone ſteps, or ſtone land- 
ings, or for bearers to wood ſtairs, or for laying-in ſtone corbels for the 
ſupport of chi nney jaumbs, girders, beams, pu loins, binding or trim- 
ming joiſts, or other principal timbers. | 

Perpendicular receſſes may alio be cut in any party-wall whoſe thick- 
neſs is not leſs than 13 inches, for the purpoſe of inſerting walls, and 
piers therein, but they muſt not be made wider than 15 inches, or more 
than 4 inches deep, and no ſuch receſs is to be nearer than 10 feet to 
any other receſs. i | 

All ſuch cuttings and receſſes muſt be immediately made good, and 
effectually pinned up, with brick, ſtone, ſlate, tile, ſhell, or iron, bed- 
ded in mortar. 

No party-wall to be cut for any of the above purpoſes, if the ſame 
will injure, diſplace, or endanger, the timbers, chimnies, flues or inter- 
nal finiſhings of the adjoining buildings. 

The act allo allows the footing to be cut off on the fide of any party- 
wall, where an independant fide-wall is intended to be built againſt ſuch 
party wall. | 

When any buildings (the inns of court excepted) that are erected over 
gateways, or public paſſages, or have different rooms and floors, the pro- 
perty of different owners, come to be rebuilt, they muſt have a party= 
wall, with a party-arch or arches, of the thickneſs of a brick and half 
at the leaſt, to the firſt and ſecond rate, and of one brick to the third and 
fourth-rate, between building and building, or between the different 
rooms and floors that are the property of different owners. | 

All inns of court are excepted from the regulation as above, and are 
only neceſſitated to have party-walls, where any room or chamber com 
municates to each ſeparate, and diſtin& ſtair-caſe, and which are alſo 
ſubject to the ſame regulations as reſpec other party-walls. | 

If a building of a lower rate, is ſituated adjoining to a building of a 
 higher-rate, and any addition is intended to be made thereto, the party- 
wall muſt be built in ſuch manner, as is required for the rate of ſuch: 
higher rate of building ſo adjoining. . 

When any party- wall is raiſed, it is to be made the ſame thickneſs, as 
the wall is of, in the ſtory next below the roof of the higheſt building 
adjoining, but it muſt not be raiſed at all, unleſs it can be done with 
ſafety to ſuch wall, and the building adjoining thereto. 

Every dwclling-houle to be built which contains four ſtories in height 
from the foundation, excluſive of rooms in the roof, muſt have its party= 
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wall built according to the third rate, although ſuch dwelling-honſe may 
be of the fourth rate. 

And every dwelling houſe to be built in fature which exceeds four 
ſtories in height, from the foundation, excluſive of the rooms in the 
roof, muſt have its party- wall built according & to the firſt rate, although 


ſuch houſe may not be of the firſt rate. 
| "2 "OT Malt be &c. 


No Chimney i is to be erected on timber, except on the piling, plank- 
ing, &c. of the foundations of the building. 
Chimnies may be built back to back, in party-walls ; but in that caſe 


they muſt not be Teſs in thickneſs from the centre of ſuch party-wall 


than as follows. _ _ 

Firſt rate, or adjoining thereto, mit be one brick thick in the cellar 
ſtory ; and half a brick in all the upper ſtories. 

"HOY third and fourth rate, or adjoining thereto, muſt bh three- 
fourths of a brick thick in the cellar ſtory; and half a brick 1 in all 


the upper ſtories, 
Such chimnies in party-walls as do not ſand back to back may be 


built in any of the four rates as follows: 


From the external face of the party- wall to the inward face of the back 
of the Chimney in the cellar ſtory, one brick and an half thick, and in 
the upper ſtories, one brick thick, from the hearth to 12 inches above 
the mantle. 

Thoſe backs of chimnies which are not in party-walls, to the firſt rate, 
muſt not be leſs than a brick and half thick in the cellar ſtory, and one 
brick thick in every other ſtory, and to be from the hearth, to 12 inches 
above the mantle, 

If ſuch chimney is built againſt any other wall, the back may | be half 
a brick thinner than that which 1s above tc ferived. 

Thoſe backs of chimnies which are not in party-walls of the ſecond, 
third and fourth rate, muſt be in every ſtory one brick thick, at leaſt, 
from the hearth, to 12 inches above the mantle, _ 

Theſe backs may be alſo half a brick thinner, if ſuch chimney ! is built 


againſt any other wall. 


All breaſts of chimnies, Fw oh they are in party-walls or not, are 
not to be leis than one brick thick in the cellar ſtory, and half a brick 


thick in every other ſtory. 
All withs between flues muſt not be leſs than half a brick thick. 


Flues may be built oppolite to each other in party- Walls, but they muſt 


not approach to the centre of ſuch wall nearer than 2 inches. 


All chimney breaſts, next the rooms, and chimney backs alſo, and all 


flucs ale to be rendered or r pargetted. 
Backs 


() 


Backs of chimnies and flues in party-walls againſt vacant ground muſt 
be lime whited, or marked in ſome durable manner, but muſt be render- 
ed or pargetted as ſoon as any other building is erected to ſuch wall. 

No timber muſt be over the opening of any chimney for ſupporting 
the breaſt thereof, but muſt have a brick, or ſtone arch, or iron bar 
or bars. | . 

All chimnies muſt have ſlabs, or foot paces of ſtone, mar ble, tile or 
iron at leaſt 18 inches broad, and at leaſt one foot longer than the open- 
ing of the chimney when finiſhed, and ſuch ſlabs or foot paces muſt be 
laid on brick or ſtone trimmers at leaſt 18 inches broad from the face 
of the chimney breaſt, except where there is no room or vacuity beneath, 
and then they may be bedded on the ground. 5 N 

Brick funnels muſt not be made on the outſide of any building of the 
firſt, ſecond, third or fourth rate, next to any ſtreet, ſquare, court, road, 
or way, ſo as to extend beyond the general line of the buildings therein. 

No funnel of tin, copper, iron, or other pipe for conveying ſoak 
or ſteam, muſt hereafter be fixed near any public ſtreet, ſquare, court or 
way, to the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth rate, and no ſuch pipe 1s to be 
fixed on the inſide of any building nearer than 14 inches to any timber, 
or other combuſtible material whatever. 


— 


FF 


THOSE timber partitions between building and building that 
were erected, or begun to be erected before the paſſing of the act, may 
remain till one of the adjoining houſes is rebuilt, or till one of the fronts, 
or two-thirds of ſuch fronts, which abutt on ſuch timber partition, is 
taken down to the breſſummer or one pair of ſtairs floor, and rebuilt. 

No timber muſt hereafter be laid into any party arch, other than for 
bond to the ſame; Nor into any party-wall other than for bond, &c- 
and the ends of the principal timbers to the floors and roof. 

No timber bearer to wood (tairs, where an old party-wall has been 
cut into for that purpoſe, muſt be laid nearer than eight inches and an 
halt to any chimney or flue, or nearer than four inches to the internal 
finiſhing ct the building adjoining. : | | 

No timber muſt be laid in any oven, copper, ftove, ſtill, hoiler or 
furnace, not within 2 feet of the inſide thereof, 

No timber mult be laid nearer than nine inches to the opening of any 

chimney. 1 92086 Te 
Do timber muſt be laid nearer than five inches to any flue of a chim— 
_ Hey, oven, ſtove, copper, ſtill, boiler, or furnace. Or nearer than 
nine inches, if ſuch timber is placed nearer than five feet of the mouth 
of the lame reſpectively. 


No 


( 316) 


No timber is to be laid under any hearth to a chimney, nearer than 1 
inches to the upper ſurface of ſuch hearth 

No timber mult be laid nearer than 18 inches to any door of commu- 
nication through party- walls between warehouſes or ſtables. 

All wood-work in general againſt any breaſt, back or flue, of any 
chimney, muſt be fixed by iron nails or hold-faſts, and not drove more 
than three inches into the wall, or nearer than four inches to the inſide 
of the opening of any chimney. 

Breſſummers, ſtory poſts, and plates thereto, are only permitted in the 
ground ſtory, and may ſtand fair with the outſide face of the wall, but 
muſt go no deeper than two inchcs into a party- wall, nor nearer than ſe- 
ven inches to the centre of a party-wall where it is two bricks thick, 
nor nearer than four inches and an half, if ſuch party-wall does not ex- 
ceed one brick and an half im thickneſs. . 5 
Window frames, and door frames to the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth 
rate, are to be receſſed in four inch reveals at leaſt. 

Door- caſes, and doors, to warehouſes only, as are of the firſt, ſecond, 
third or fourth rate, may ſtand fair with the outward face of the wall. 

Every corner ſtory poſt, fixed for the ſupport of two fronts, muſt be 

ef oak or ſtone, atleaſt 12 inches ſquare. | - 
No external decoration is to be of wood, except as follows: cornices, 
or dreſſings to ſhop windows, frontiſpieces to door-ways, of the ſecond, 
third and fourth rate; covered-ways, or porticos to a building, but not 
to project before the original line of the houſes in any ſtreet or way; ſuch 
covered-ways or porticos, to be covered with ſtone, lead, copper, late, 
tile or tin. 

No ſuch covered-way, or the cornice to any ſhop window, nor the 
roof of any portico, muſt be higher than the under fide of the fill to 
the windows of the one pair of ſtairs floor. 5 

Every other kind of external decorations to the firſt, ſecond, third and 
fourth rate is to be of ſtone, brick, artificial ſtone, ſtucco, lead, or iron. 
Every flat, gutter and roof, and every turret, dormer, and lanthorn, 
light, or other erection, placed on the flat, or roof of any building of 
the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth rate, muſt be covered either 
with glaſs, copper, lead, tin, late, tile, or artificial ſtone. 

No dripping eaves muſt be made next any public way, to any roof of 
the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth rate, except from the roofs of porticos 
or other entrances. 3 8 
Wood trunks muſt not be higher from the ground than to the tops of 
the windows of the ground ſtory, the pipes from thence upwards, muſt 
be of lead, copper, tin, or iron, and may diſcharge the water into chan- 
nel ſtones, on or below the ſurface of the ground, Or the wood trunks 
may be continued down below the ſurtace of the ground into drains, &. 
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or into brick or ſtone funnels, but ſuch funnels muſt in every part there- 
of be below the ſurface of the foot pavement. 
„„ :;8 
HOSE perſons who are owners of warehouſes and ſtables, are re- 
ſtricted by the act, from making any warehouſe or ſtable whatever, 
to contain more than a certain number of ſquares on the ground plan 
thereof, which reſtriction is as follows: That no ſtack of Warehouſes 
is to contain more than 35 ſquares of building on the ground plan, in- 
cluding all the external and internal walls, and ſo much of the party- 
walls as may belong to ſuch ſtack of warehouſes, Nor muſt any en- 
largement be made to any ſtack of warehouſes already built or begun, 
ſo as to encreaſe the ſame beyond the ſaid 35 ſquares; but if any ſtack 
of warehouſes is required to be larger than above ſpecified, there muſt 
be a party wall or walls, which muſt be built in every reſpect conform- 
able to the rate to which ſuch warehouſes belong; and the communica- 
tions therein to be by ſtone door-cafes and iron doors. 

If a ſtable building, it muſt not contain above 25 ſquares, and in 
every other reſpect is ſubject to the ſame rules and regulations as above 
deſcribed, to be obſerved in warehouſes. 

All buildings of the firſt, ſecond, third or fourth rate, (except thoſe 
in the inns of court, or chancery, the royal exchange companies halls, 
and except warehouſes and dwelling-houſes let at a rack rent for not 
more than 25 1. a-year) if hereafter converted into two or more dwelling- 
houſes, work-ſhops, ſtables or other buildings, and made into diſtinct 
tenures on the ground floor thereof, then each of ſuch tenements is to 
be conſidered as a ſeparate building, and muſt have a party-wall or walls 
accordingly. | 

The proprietors of any ſtack of warchouſes or ſtables are excepted by 
the act from the above regulation, and may divide their warehouſes and 
ſtables, for the purpoſe of letting them to under tenants, without hav- 
ing any ſuch party wall, if each diviſion does not exceed the number of 
ſquares before ſpecified. | 1 

Owners of buildings thinking themſelves aggrieved by the aſcertain- 
ment of the rate of their building, made by any ſurveyor appointed un- 
der the act, may apply to any two juſtices of the peace within whoſe ju- 
riſdiction ſuch building is ſituated, and if not ſatisfied with their deter- 
mination, may appeal to the general quarter ſeſſions, whoſe determina- 
tron is final. „„ 1 

If diſputes or difficulties ariſe between owners, concerning the re- 
building of houſes or other buildings, in ſeparate occupations, or from 
their property being any ways intermixed, by being over public gate- 
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ways, or otherwiſe, the perſon who is firſt deſirous of rebuilding, may, 
upon giving notice in writing to the other party concerned, of their in- 
tention to apply for the judgment and determination of the general or 
quarter ſeſſions, (to be next holden in tlie city, county, &c. where the 
ſame may happen) after 14 days from the delivery of ſuch notice, pro- 
ceed accordingly, and obtain verdict by jury. | | 


= 
7 . 


©. 


The caſe muſt be particularly ſtated in the notice, and ſuch notice is 


to be left at the laſt or uſual. place of abode of the party to whom the 


notice is addreſſed. If they are under any legal diſability, or cannot be 
found, or if their building adjoining ſuch intermixed property is. uninha- 


to.the door, or ſome other conſpicuous place of ſuch houſe or building, 


ſo uninhabited. | 5 3 3 
Such owners may, after 14 days from the, obtaining ſuch judgment 


or determination, proceed to the pulling down their own building, and 
may, in the preſence of a peace officer, enter the ground of the other 


owner, in order to rebuild ſuch, parts, or the whole of, any party-wall or 
walls, or party-arch or arches,, and in, ſuch manner as determined by the 
jury, and may remove to ſome other part of the premiſes, any furniture, 


or other obſtructions to the carrying on the work, and themſelves and 


workmen to have free acceſs during the time of working hours, till ſuch 
party- wall or walls, or party- arch or arches are completed. 


And if, ſuch owner or occupier, or any other perſon, or perſons, ſhall 
hinder ſuch workmen ſo employed for the purpoſes before ſaid, or wil; 


fully damage the laid works, they are to forfeit, 101, to be levied, re- 
covered, and applied, in the ſame manner as the penalty on church- 
wardens. $I, 


Within 10 days after ſuch party-wall or walls, or party-arch or arch- 


es are rebuilt, the perſon who built the ſame, muſt leave with the own- 


er adjoining, an account of the expence incurred, to his, her, or their 


ſhare, by building ſo much of ſuch party-wall or walls, or party-arch or 


arches, as by the verdict ſo determined to be built; and unleſs payment 
is made within 21 days after demand has been made, it may be recovered 
by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any of his majeſty's 
courts of record at Weſtminſter, with double coſts of ſuit. 

Tenants or occupiers may pay the money, and deduct it out of the 
next payment of their rent, 5 H | 33 

When any old party- wall to the firſt, ſecond, or third rate is not more 
in thickneſs than one brick and an half from the foundation to the 
ground floor, and not more than one brick thick from thence upwards 
to the top thereof, the owner of either of the buildings adjoining, being 
defirous of pulling down their own, building, in order to rebuild, and 
to have a party-wall agreeable to the regulation of the act, muſt give 
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three months notice-in writing to the Owner or Occupier of the Build- 
ing ſo adjoining, of his, her or their intention, in three months from the 
date thereof, to pull down ſuch. old. party-wall, and erect in its ſtead a 
party-wall agreeable to the act, and at the expiration of which time, he 
may enter ſuch adjoining premiſes, and exerciſe the like authority, as 
has been expreſſed in the caſe of intermixed property. 

The ſame in every other reſpect may be done, where there is wood 
partitions between buildings, and the owner of one part is deſirous of 
having a wall. | 


The owner who builds a party-wall, is to be reimburſed a part of 


the expence, in proportion as the caſe may be; for example, if his 
building is of an equal or inferior rate to that of the owner's adjoining, 
he is to receive an equal moiety, or at leaſt to be paid for as much as the 
other owner makes uſe of: but if his building is of a ſuperior rate to 
that of the other owner, he 1s only to receive ſuch a ſum as ariſes from 


valuing it according to the thickneſs of wall as is required to ſuch a 
rate of building. 


Party-walls, or party-arches are to be valued at 71. 15s. per rod for 
new brick-work ; and 11. 8s. per rod is to be allowed for the old brick- 


work of ſuch party-wall or arch, as it contained before it was pulled 
down, and alto to allow -two-pence per foot cube for old timber. 
Until the payment of the money, the property of ſuch wall, and the 


whole ground on which it ſtands, is veſted intirely in the perſon at whoſe. 


expence the ſame was built. 


The money is to be paid, as ſoon as ſuch party=wal] is made uſe of 


by the adjoining owner, where there was no building adjoining before 
ſuch party-wall was built; or if there was a building adjoining thereto, 
then it is to be paid as ſoon as the party-wall is built and finiſhed. : 
Within ten days after being ſo finiſhed, or as ſoon as convenient! 
may be, the owner, at whoſe expence it was built, is to leave with the 
owner or occupier of the adjoining Luilding, an account in writing, of 


the number of rods contained in ſuch part of the wall as the other 


owner ſo adjoining is liable to pay; making therein the deduction (if 
any) of the value of the old materials according as it may happen, and 
alſo an account of ſuch other expences as may have been incurred, in 
ſhoring up the other owner's building, or clearing away wainſcot, &c. 
necefiary for the purpoſe of building ſuch party-wall ; and the tenant 
or occupier, with whom ſuch notice is left, may pay the money, and 
deduct it out of the next payment of the rent. 

The party-wall is to be pulled down at the firſt builder's expence, 
which expence 1s not to be included in the above account, it being ſup- 
poſed the old materials are worth 28 s. a rod, and 2 d. per foot cube, 
more than the labour of pulling down. 
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If the money is not paid within 21 days after it has been demanded, 
it may be recovered with full coſts of fuit from the owner on whom it 
has been incurred, by action of debt, or on the cafe, in any of bis Ma- 
jeſty's ccurts of record at Weſtminſter, wherein no eſſoign, protection, 0 or 
wager of Jaw, or more than one imparlance (hall be allowed. 

It the plaintiff gives three callendar months notice to the other owner, 
of his intention of bringing ſuch action before the commencement there- 


d 


of, ſpecifying in fuch notice the fum for which it is to be brought, and 


alſo annex«'s to ſuch notice a bill of the particulars with which ſuch in- 
tended detendant is to be charged, then if tuch plaintiff recovers the full 
ſum ſpecified in ſuch notice, be ſhall alſo recover double coſts of ſuit. 

When party-walls and party-arches, or party-fence-walls are decayed, 
and the owner of one part, thinks it neceffary to repair or rebuild the 
ſame, or any part thereof, and the owner of the other part is not agree- 
able thereto, or is under any legal diſability or otherwiſe, the owner lo 
defirons of rebuilding mult give three months notice in writing to the 
owner of the other part, or the occupier thereof, or if the adjoining 
building or ground 1s uninhabited, then to fix it on the door, and which 
notice is to be in form, or to the effect, following, 

„ Apprehending the party-wall, party arch, or party-fetice wall, or 
ſome part thereof (as the caſe ſhall be) between the houle, or era 
or ground {as the caſe ſhall be) thereto adjoining, ſituate 

inhabited, or cecupried by = and my houſe, or 
building, or ground (as the caie ſhall be) adjoining. thereto, to be o far 
out of repair, as to render it neceſſary to repair, or pull down, and 
rebuild the fame, or { me part thereof: take notice, that | intend to 
have the ſaid party- wall, party-arch, or party-fence-wail, las the caſe 
ſhall be ſurveyed purſuant to an act of parliament, made in the 14th. 
year of the leise of king 'George III. and that J have appointed 


of ne 
„Of. my ſurveyors, to meet at 
Wn (being at tome place within 
the limits of the act) on my behalf, on the Day of 
next at een, ie 5 of the lame day, 


(being between the hours of fix in the morning, and fix in the atter- 


ncon.} And I do hereby require and call upon you to appoint two other 
ſurveyors, or able workmen, on your part, to meet them at the time 
and place aforeſaid, to view the faid party-wall, party-arch, or party- 


fence-wall ias tre caſe ſhall be) and to certity the ſtate and condition 
thereot, and whether the ſame or any part thereof ought to be repaired 


or pulled down and rebuilt. ; 

Dated this day of 

1 he perſon to whom ſuch notice is . is to appoint two ſurveyors, 
or able workmen, to mect at che time and place in ſuch notice mentioned, 
and 


ou "(I 
and they together with the other ſurveyors (named and appointed by the 
owner giving ſuch notice) may view ſuch party-wall, party-arch, or 
party-fence-wall, and certity their opinion thereon, N 
If the owner, or occupier, to whom ſuch notice was given, refuſes 


or negleRs to provide two furveyors, or able workmen, againſt the time 
appointed in ſuch notice, then the owner may, within fix days after 15 
1uch time appointed, provide two other ſurveyors, or able workmen, = 
and they, together with thoſe before-named, may proceed accordingly to 94 
the viewing fuch party-wall, &c. g | 4 
The ſurveyors are to give a certificate under their hands to the court 4 
of aldermen, or the next general or quarter feſſions, (as it may happen) by 
the ſtate of ſuch wall, &c. and whether it is to be rebuilt or otherwiſe, "1 
And if not done by the major part of them within one month after ſuch 4 
appointment, the owner may apply to one or more juſtices of the peace, 11 
who may appoint one other able ſurveyor, or wor kman, to be added to "| 
the others, and they may meet upon fix days notice, to view fuch "| 
wall, &c. , | 1 
Such certificate is to be immediately filed with the clerk of the peace, ll 
for which he 1s to receive one ſhilling, and a copy of fuch certificate il 
within three days after being made, is to be delivered to the owner, or s 
left at the houle adjoining, or fixed on the door, it uninhabited, 1 
The perſon againſt whom ſuch certificate has been obtained, if not 1 
ſatisfied therewith, may appeal to the general or quarter ſeſſions to be 1 
next holden in the city, county, liberty, &c. whole determination is \ 
final. | 1 BL 4 
If the parties make no ſuch appeal, or if they do appeal, and there A 
is no order made to the contriry, then the owner who fitſt gave the no- 109 


tice {of his intention, of rebuilding or otherwiſe) may, after fourteen” 
days trom the leaving the copy of ſuch certificate with the owner, or 
at the houſe adjoining, proceed to the pulling down, or to the repairing 
ſuch party-wall, &c. as has been ſo determined, and may enter the 9 
houſe or ground in the preſence of a peace officer, and exercite the au- 7 
thority as is given to owners in the caſe of intermixed property. 
Party- walls and chimney ſhafts may be raiied by owners on one fide 
to any height, and if the owner on the other ide makes ule of them in 
any other manner than for flues therein, he or they is to pay for as much 
of the ſame fo made uſe of accordingly, and to be levied and recovered 
as in the caſe of the firſt building a party-wall. 
Party fence-walls, (if ſound) may be raited by owners on one fide, - 
but are not to be uſed as party-walls, unleſs they are of the materials, 
height, and thickneſs, required by the act to tue rate of which they 
belong. | nes a 
1 The 
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The owner of party-fence-walls, or fences of wood, may take them 
down on one fide at his own expence, and he may build a new party- 
wall inſtead thereof, but muſt not ſet more than ſeven inches on the ad- 


joining ground; and the owner of ſuch adjoining ground mult not make 


uſe of it otherwiſe than for a party-fence wall; if he does he muſt ' pay 
a proportionable part of the expeace in erecting it. 


Notwithſtanding, the owner who builds ſuch party-wall, may have ſet 


it more on his own ground, than the ſeven inches on the ground ad- 
Joining, yet he is not to loſe his right of ſoil, but the line of his pro- 
perty is to continue as before, 

If any new party-wall is intended to be built by an owner of one 
part, and the owner of the other part is dehtous of having chimney 
breaſts, jaumbs and flues left therein, or to have ſuch other receſſes left, 
as are by the act allowed, he muſt give notice in writing before the wall 


"200 beta to be built, to the builder thereof ; ſpecifying in what man- 


ner ſuch receſſes, &c. are required to be left. And the builder is then 
to erect in a proper manner ſuch chimney jaumbs, breaſts and flues, and 


alſo leave ſuch receſſes as are required; and, as ſoon as completed, the 


owner who gave ſuch notice is deemed to have made uſe of ſuch party- 
wall, and from thenceforth is liable to pay the whole of the expence of 
ereCting ſuch work as was deſired, as well as a proportionable part of 
the expence in erecting the party-wall, to be recovered by the other 
owner, in caſe of non-payment, with full coſts of ſuit, in the ſame man- 
ner as the proportionable part of any party- -wall 1 is made recoverable to 
the firſt builder thereof. 


Such party-walls as are built, or begun to be built before the paſſing 


of the ect, if ſound may remain, though perhaps they are not built ac- 


cording to the thickneſs now required; and it may happen that the 
houſe adjoining will be rebuilt with a fide-wall, without making uſe of 
ſuch old party-wall; in that caſe, when the other houſe adjoining is re- 
built, or the party-wall is taken down, the owner of ſuch houle ſo ad- 
joining, is not to be intitled to more than one half of the old materials 
of ſuch old party-wall, nor to more than one half the ground whereon 
it ſtood, without having agreed, and made fatisfaction for the other half 
to the owner who built ſuch diſtinct ſide-wall; and if the parties can- 
not agree, the price and the matters in difference to be ſettled by a jury. 
If the houſe or building ſo adjoining to ſuch diſtinct fide-wall, 
above alluded to, ſhall be of the firit, ſecond, or third rate, or be four 
ſtories high from the foundation thereof, exclutive of rooms in the roof, 
and 108 old party-wall, not being of the thickneſs of two bricks in 
lengtb, from the foundation to the ground floor, and from thence up- 
wards to the top thereof of the thickneſs of one and an half brick in 
length; then ſuch old 1 when either of the buildings adjoining 
1s 
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is rebuilt, is to be conſidered as if the ſame had been condemned as 
ruinous. V | 
If ſuch old party-wall ſhall have any timber of any adjoining build- 


mg laying through the ſame, and if when either of the houſes or build- 


ings 1s rebuilt, and the owner whoſe houſe is not rebuilding, will not 
' permit ſo much of ſuch timber to be cut off, as ſhall leave full fix inches 
of clear brick-work beyond the end of every ſuch timber, then ſuch wall 
is to be conſidered, as if the fame had been condemned as ruinous, and 


the ſame is to be taken down and rebuilt in ſuch manner as has been 


deſcribed, in the caſe of decayed party-walls. 

Bow-windows, or other projections to be hereafter built, or added to 
any building of the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth rate next to any public 
ſtreet, ſquare, court, or way, muſt not extend beyond the general line of 

the fronts of the houſes therein, except for projection of eopings, cor- 
nices, facias, doors, and window=-dreflings, or for open porticos, ſteps, 

or iron pallifades ; and alfo, except windows to ſhops on the ground 
ſtory. And the ſtall- boards to ſuch windows, muſt not in any ſtreet or 
way, zo feet wide or more, project above 10 inches, nor in any ſtreet or 
way leſs than 3o feet wide, project above 5 inches, from the upright line 
of the building to which ſuch ſtall- board belongs. 

Do cornice or covering to ſuch ſhop-window, in any ſtreet or way 30 
feet wide or more, mult project above 18 inches, nor in any ſtreet or 
way leſs than 3o feet wide, project above 13 inches, from the upright 
line of the building to which ſuch window belongs. 

No bow-window or other projection built before the 24th of June, 
1774, is ever to be rebuilt (except ſuch projections as are before-men- 
tioned allowed to be) unleſs ſuch bow-window or projection, was built 
originally with the houſe or building, to which it belongs ; or unleſs 
ſuch bow, or other projection be within the original line of the ſtreet, 


ſquare, court, place, or way, wherein. the ſame is ſituated; in which 


caſe it muſt be built, together with the columns (if any) that ſupport 
the ſame, with the ſame materials, as is directed for external walls. 

N. B. The power of the commiſſioners of the paving, or of ſewers 
for the city of London, in regard to the above matters, remain as before 
the paſling of the act. „ 

Where the fore front and back front of any building now built, is 
taken down as low as the breſſummer or one pair of ſtairs floor, within 


the ſpace of five years from each other, it is to be deemed a rebuilding, 


and the party: walls thereof are to be ſubject in all reſpects to the ſeveral 
regulations in this act. 


The act however allows all external walls or external incloſures 
that are now built, (except roofs, flats, gutters, dormers, turrets, and 
lanthorn lights, or other erection on the ſame) to be repaired with the 
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ſame fort of materials, of which they are now radii but if taken 
dovyn to the breſſummer or one pair of ſtairs floor, then they are to be 
built of the ſame materials, and not leſs in their dimenſions than has 
been all along explained, 1n regard to external walls hereafter to be 
built. | 

Al internal incloſutes or additions thereto, heroaficr to "= made for 
ſeparating any building of the firſt, ſecond, third or fourth rate, from 
any other building where ſuch bui dings ſhall be in ſeparate occupations, 


muſt be of brick, or ſtone, or artificial ſtone, or ſtucco. 


Conc ERNING THE: SURVEYOR. 
Tux Surveyors are (for the City) appointed by the Mayor and Al- 


dermen during their pleaſure; and (for cach County, Liberty, &c.) by 
his Majeſty's Juſtices of the peace, at their reſpective quarter ſeſſions 


during their pleaſure alſo. 

The method of valuing the ſeveral dwelling-houfes of the firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, or fourth rate, or for aſcertaining the number of ſquares 
they contain, by which their reſpective rates are to be determined, be- 
comes the buſineſs of the ſurveyor in whoſe diſtrict the lame 1 is fituatcd ; 
and the act directs him in two ways as follows: 

Ifby valuation, it muſt be done as near as the cafe will admit, 5 
notwithſtanding any decay that may be in the building, it is to be eſti- 
mated the ſame as if it was ſound, and the materials thereof entirely new, 
and at the common current prices of materials and workmanſhip at the 
time ſuch valuation is made, but the ground whereon tuch building is 
erected, the tence or fence-walls, any vaults under the ground, either 
before, or behind the building, or any lead covering or pavement over 


the ſame, or that part of the party-wall, which does not belong to ſuch 
building, is not to be included in ſuch valuation. 1,0 


But iron railing and ſteps to areas, before or behind the houſe, are to 


be included. 


When the rate is to be determined by the aner on the alba): the 
admeaſurement is to be taken on a level at the principal entrance, and 
to take in no more of the PROF IN than belongs to ſuch houle, IP to 
be admeaſured. oh 

The ſurveyor is not required by the act to attend within the twenty= 
four hours notice given him from the owner, or maſter-workman, of 
his or their intention to build; the notice is only given, that he may 
know where any building is erecting within his diſtrict, but by his oath 
he muſt afterwards attend, from time to ti. ne, in order to ſee the rules 
and regulations in the act duly performed, and upon diſcovery of any 
breach therein, he 1 is to give infurmation of the ſame, as ſoon as conve- 

 niently 


4%} 


I 88 4 


niently may be, to the Lord Mayor of London, or two or more juſtices of 


the peace, within whoſe juriſdiction the ſame is ſituated. . 


The ſurveyor upon receiving notice of a building, or of any addition 
to a building, being covered in, or the cutting into a party-wall is made 
good, and completed, muſt attend and ſurvey the fame, and if he finds 
the work has been done to the beſt of his judgment and belief agreeable to 
the act, he is (within fourteen days afterwards) to make oath thereof in 
writing, before ſome juſtice of the peace, within whoſe juriſdiction tho 
ſaid building or wall is fituated. _ 

The ſatisfaction to be made to the ſurveyor for his trouble in ſeeing the 
regulations of the act duly performed, is at the diſcretion of two or more 


juſtices of the peace, in the city, county, &c. (as the caſe may be) and 
under their hand he may be empowered to receive ſuch ſum, or ſums, not 
exceeding the following. ; 
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Such ſum ſo ordered is. to be paid by the maſter-workman, or the perſon 


who cauſed the work to be erected, and in default of payment thereof, it is 


by warrant of one or more juſtices, to be levied by diſtreſs and ſale of the 


goods and chattels of ſuch maſter-workman, or other perſon (as the caſe 
may be) together with the reaſonable coſts and charges attending it. 
Surveyors are liable to be diſcharged from their office, upon any com. 
plaint of their wilfully neglecting their duty, or behaving negligently and 
unfaithfully in the diſcharge thereof; and the ſame being made appear to 
the court, by whom they were appointed, it is in their power to diſcharge 
him; and for ever afterwards he is to be deemed incapable of being again 


appointed a ſurveyor under the ace. | : 0 
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Each ſurveyor muſt from time to time leave notice in writing with 
the clerk of the peace, for the city, county, &c. wherein his diſtrict 
is ſituated, of the place of his uſual abode. 5 


- COURT OF ALDERMEN AND SESSIONS. 


All the powers and authorities by the act veſted in the court of mayor 
and aldermen of the city of London, may be by them tranſacted in the 
outer chamber of Guildhall, according to the cuſtom of the city. | 

On every application to the general quarter ſeſſions for the county of 
Surry, concerning any matter to be by ſuch ſeſſions determined, the 
jury is to be impannelled, and all parties required to attend ſuch quarter 
ſeſſions at ſome general or ſpecial adjournment, within fix weeks next 
after ſuch application; which adjournment, is to be held in ſome conve- 
nient place in the Borough of Southwark; and that from time to time 
every further meeting touching all matters to be done upon ſuch applica- 
tion is to be appointed by the juſtices within three weeks from the meet- 
ing laſt held. 5 5 

The court of mayor and aldermen, or the court of ſeſſions reſpectively 
are impowered by the act to impoſe fines on the ſheriff, or his deputy, for 
making default in the premiſes; and on any perſon ſummoned and re- 
turned on the jury that does not appear at the time and place in ſuch 
ſummons ſpecified, or appearing, ſhall refuſe to be ſworn on ſuch jury, 
or to give his verdict, or in any manner wilfully neglect his duty there- 
in; and on any perſon having notice to attend touching the premiſes, 
who does not attend, or attending, refuſes to be ſworn, examined, and 
give evidence; and in default of payment thereof on demand to levy 
ſuch fines, and in ſuch manner, as other fines ſet by the ſame court reſ- 
pectively have been uſually levied, but no fine to exceed 10l. on any 
one perſon for any one offence ;- and ſuch fines ſo levied and recovered 
are to be applied to the uſe.-of the perſon making application in the 
ſuit, and to no other purpoſe whatever: and if any perſon having had 
notice to attend as evidence does not attend and give evidence according- 
ly, having had ten days notice in writing thereof, under the hand of the: 
party on whoſe behalf they are wanted and his guardian, truſtee, com- 
mittee, attorney, or agent, having been tendered his reaſonable charge 
and expences for ſuch attendance, ſuch ,perſon fo neglecting or refuſing. 
to give evidence, is liable to an action on the caſe, to be brought by the 
party on whoſe behalf they were wanted, and in which the plaintiff 
may recover his damage, occaſioned by ſuch non-attendance with full 
coſts of ſuit, and no other excuſe is to be allowed for non-attendance, 
other than the law allows for witneſſes legally ſummoned to attend; and: 
it is in the power of the court to order ſuch further ſum (according to 


their 


their diſcretion) to 


before ſuch ſum fo 


(97 11 


be paid to- any witneſs in proportion to the time ſach 
witneſs ſhall attend, and ſuch witneſs not to be compelled to give evidence 


- 


The court of mayor and aldermen, or court of ſeſſions reſpectively, 


upon receiving application from any party, for their judgment and de- 


termination in the cafe of intermixed property where ſuch party is de- 
ſirous of rebuilding, the ſaid courts. are reſpectively empowered to iſſue 


forth their precept 


to the ſheriffs reſpectively; requiring him or them to 


impanel and return a competent number of ſubſtantial perſons, qualified 


to ſerve on juries, 


not leſs than twenty-four, nor more than thirty-ſix; 
and out of ſuch number ſo returned, a jury of twelve perſons is to be 


drawn, in the ſame manner as juries are directed to be drawn for the 


trial of iſſues joined in his majeſtys courts at Weſtminſter, and ſuch 


jury ſo impannelled is required to attend the ſaid court, at ſuch time 


and place as in ſuch warrant or precept may be required, and there to 


attend, from day to day, till diſcharged by the court; and all parties con- 
cerned may have their lawful challenges againſt any of the ſaid jury, but 
not to be at liberty to challenge the array; and the ſaid court of mayor 
and aldermen, or the court of ſeſſions reſpectively, are alſo impowered to 


ſummon all fach 


evidence in the matter in diſpute, to be upon oath examined thereon ; 


perſons to attend as may appear to them as neceſſary 


and either of the ſaid courts may order the jary to view the place in queſ- 


tion, in ſuch manner as they ſhall direct; and to command ſuch jury and 


witneſſes, until all 
cluded. 


Such jury is to enquire, and try, and determine by their verdict, whether 


fuch affairs for Which they are ſummoned ſhall be con 


the premiſes in diſpute ought to be rebuilt or not, and if to be rebuilt, are 
alſo to determine the ſcite of a party-wall, or party-walls, and alſo what 


party-arches may 


be neceſſary over or under afiy rooms of ſuch houſe or 


houſes, or other buildings ſo intended to be rebuilt ;. or are to aſcertain the 
quantity or {oil of ground, or other parts of the premiſes (if any) neceſſary 
to be taken from the perton ſo deſirous of rebuilding, permitting ſuch per- 
fon to erect a party-wall or walls, or party- arch or arches ; and are to aſ- 
certain and award what compendation (if any) ought to be paid by either 


of the parties to 


each other, fo in difference, and allo to aſcertain what 


proportion of expence is to be repaid by the parties in difference to the perſon: 


fo rebuilding as before ſaid. 


The court before whom the matter is brought, is to give judgment 


according to ſuch verdict, and may alſo award to either of the parties 
ſuch coſts as ſhall ſeem reaſonable; and which verdict, and the judg- 


ment, order, or determination is to be binding and concluſive againſt all 


perſons whatſoever 


All 
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All ſuch verdicts) orders, determinations, and proceedings of the faid 
court, are to be filed on record by the town-clerk of the city of London, 
or by the clerk of the peace, or other proper officer, if in the county, 
liberty, &c. And ſuch clerk or other officer for the filing thereof, and 
for a copy of the order of the court, is to be paid after the rate of twelve- 
pence for every hundred words, and no more, by the perſon applying 
for the ſame; and after being ſo paid, he is empowered to deliver to _ 
perſon requiring the ſame, an exemplification under his hand and ſeal, 
and ſuch exemplification may be read as evidence in any court of law or 
equity. 17 11 33 CCC 
Alf any preſentment is hereafter made by an inqueſt or grand jury in Lon- 
don, or by any annoyance jury within the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, 
or by the jury ſworn in at the court leet, held by the ſheriff in his turn for 
any hundred or place, or by any other inqueſt or jury ſworn within any other, 
part of the limits of the act, that any houfe or building, or any part thereof 
is in a ruinous condition, the court of mayor and aldermen, (when ſuch 
houſe or building is fituated in the city of London, or the liberties thereof) 
or the church-wardens or overſeers for the time being for ſuch pariſh, pre- 
cinct or place, in which ſuch houſe or building is ſituated (not being in * 
the city of London, or the liberties thereof) may upon notice of any ſuch 
preſentment being made, and a copy thereof laid before him or them re- 
ſpectively, cauſe a ſufficient board to be put up for the ſafety of all paſſengers 
paſſing by, and to cauſe notice in writing to be given to the owner inte- 
reſted therein, if he, ſhe, or they can be found; or if not, then to cauſe 
ſuch notice to be fixed on the door, or on ſome other conſpicuous part 
of ſuch ruinous building, requiring the. owner thereof to repair or pull 
1 down the ſame, (as the caſe may require) within fourteen days after ſuch 
14-18 note. C“ i | 8 x 
"Rd | Oath being made before the ſaid mayor, or ſome juſtice of the peace 
for the city of London, or county, &c. (as the caſe may be) of ſuch no- 
tice having been given, or affixed, and the owner thereof has not paid 
obſervance thereto, the court of mayor and aldermen out of the cath in 
the chamber of London, and alſo every ſuch church-warden or over- 
ſeer, by and out of the monies in his hands, are authorized and required 
by the act to cauſe with all convenient ſpeed, the whole or a part of ſuch 
ruinous building (as may appear neceſſary) to be taken down and ſecured 
from time to time, as ſhall be needful for the fafety of paſſengers ; and 
may {ſell the materials, in; order to reimburſe themſelves the ſeveral 
charges they have been at, but to be accountable for the overplus (if 
any) to the owner of ſuck ruinous building, upon perſonal demand 
thereof made by ſuch owner; and if ſuch demand is not made to ſuch 
church-warden, or overſeer, before any other or others are appo 3 
: a t N 
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Whatever, built fince the paſſing of the act of the 12th of George III. to 


{ 329 J 
then the overplus is to be added to the monies of the poor's rate, and to 


be accounted for as ſnch. | | 3 5 
Any ſuch owner, or their executor or adminiſtrator, is at any time or 


times within fix years then afterwards, entitled to receive ſuch overplus 


# 


from the church-wardens or overſeers for the time being, within ten 


days after demand thereof perſonally made by ſuch owner, or his exe- 
cutor or adminiſtrator, and ſuch church-warden or overſeer, is_required 
to pay the ſame out of the poor's rate, and is to be allowed the pay- 
ment thereof in any account to be by him made to the veſtry or inha- 
bitants. | e ok i 
If the monies ariſing from ſuch ſale are not ſufficient to repay the 
charges incurred by pulling down ſuch ruinous building, &c. ſuch defi- 
ciency is to be paid by the owner of ſuch ruinous building, if he, ſhe, 
or they can be met with; and if ſuch owner refuſes or neglects to pay 
the ſame, then ſach deficiency is to levied by warrant, under the 


hand and ſeal of the ſaid mayor of London for the time being, or any 


other juſtice of the peace for the faid city, or under the hands and ſeals 
of two or more juſtices of the peace for the county, hberty, &c. (as the 
caſe ſhall , be) by diſtreſs and fale of the goods and chattels of ſuch owner, 
and if no ſuch owner can be found, or there is no ſufficient diſtreſs to 
be met with on the goods and chattles of ſuch owner, then the perſon, 


or perſons, who next after occupies the ſaid building or ground, where 


the ſame ſtood, is required by the act to pay ſuch deficiency of charges, 
and in default thereof is in the ſame manner liable to the diſtreſs and 
fale of his, her, or their goods and chattles, together with the coſts of 


ſuch diſtreſs and ſale; but the act alſo acquits and indemnities ſuch occu- 


piers who ſhall have paid ſuch deficiencies, by allowing ſuch payment to 
be deducted out of the rent, and the diſcharge of the perſons to whom 


the money was paid, is equally the fame as if it had been aQually paid to 


* - 


the owner, to whom ſuch rent was due. 

All monies ſo recoverable in reſpe& of any ſuch ruinous building 
within the city of London, or the liberties thereof, is to be paid to the 
chamberlain, and to be. by him placed to the credit of the caſh of the 


laid city: and if ſuch ruinous building is fituated without the city of 
London and the liberties thereof, then to be paid to the church-wardens, 


or overſeers of the poor for the time being, of the pariſh, &c. where 

fuch building is ſituated, and to be placed to the account of the fame, 

3 7 rate or fund, out of which the charges ſo recovered were originally 
nd. ͤ 


The court of mayor and aldermen, or court of quarter ſeſſions reſ- 


pectively have a power, (upon application under the hand of three or 


more. ſuryeyors appointed under the act) to order all irregular erections 


be 
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be made in every reſpe& conformable to the preſent act, except where 


proſecutions may be depending in any other court. | 

Such order ſhall be made at the diſcretion of the court of mayor and 
aldermen, or quarter ſeſſions reſpectively, as near as the caſe will admit, 
and in ſuch manner as will come neareſt to the purpoſe and meaning 
of the preſent act, and to be filed upon record by the town-clerk, or 
clerk. of the peace, (as it may happen) of the court where ſuch order 
was made, and for the filing thereof, and for every copy thereof 
plied for by any perſon, he is to be paid after the rate of one ſhilling for 
every hundred words. The order is to be delivered to the perſon ap- 
plying for the ſame, or left at his uſual place of abode, or with the te- 
nant in poſſeſſion of ſuch irregular building, or to be affixed to the door 

or ſome conſpicuous part thereof. 

Within nine months next afterwards the perſon named in ſuch order, 
is to cauſe ſuch. building or irregularity to be altered agreeable to ſuch 
order, and in default thereof muſt forfeit 5ol. and ſo on for every nine 
months ſuch building or irregularity remains unaltered. | 

The penalty is to be recovered and applied in the ſame manner as that 

_ an diſtilling turpentine. 5 . | 
The defendants in all caſes of informations for the recovery of penal- 
ties incurred under the act of the 12th of George III. that are now de- 
pending before the lord mayor or juſtices out of ſeſſion, or at their re- 
ſpective quarter ſeſſions, are by the act diſcharged: and indemnified there- 
from. | 

Any order made by the lord mayor, or by any juſtice of the peace by 
virtue of, or under the preſent act, or any other proceeding touching 
the conviction of any offender againſt the preſent act, is not to be re- 
movable by Certiorari, or by any other writ or proceſs whatever, into 

any of his majeſty's courts of record at Weſtminſter. 

Any perſon or perſons thinking themſelves aggrieved by any ſuch or- 
der, they may appeal to the general quarter ſeſſions of the peace for the 
city, county, liberty, &c. (as the caſe. may be) to be next holden after 
{ach order is made, who are to hear and determine the matter, and their 
determination is to be final. 

But the perſon, or perſons fo intending to appeal, muſt immediately 
upon the conviction, commitment, diftreſs, order, or judgment, or 
within two days afterwards, enter into recognizance to the party ap- 
pealed againſt, before ſuch juſtice or juſtices with two ſufficient ſecu- 
rities conditioned to try ſuch appeal, and to abide the order of the de- 
termination at the quarter ſeſſions. * | 

Pariſhioners and inhabitants may be witneſſes in any action of bill, 
plaint, or information, touching offences committed againſt the preſent 
act, either in any of the courts of record at Weſtminſter, or upon the 

5 ; hearing 
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hearing and determination of any informations before the mayor of London, 


or other juſtice of peace, although they may be pariſhioners or inhabitants 


of the pariſh or place where the offence was committed. 


es H; 


7 


The church-wardens of every pariſh within the limits cf the act, and the 


overſeers of the poor for any precinct or place, having no church-warden 
within the ſaid limits, are required by the act from time to time for ever to 


make and fix, and keep in repair, (at the charge of ſuch pariſh, precinct, 


or place) upon the pipes belonging to any water-work whatever, within the 


limits of the act, ſuch and ſo many ſtop- blocks of wood with a wood-plug, 


or ſuch and ſo many fire-cocks to go into each pipe, and to be placed at 


ſuch diſtances, and in ſuch and every ſtreet or place, as they the church- 


wardens, or overſeers, for the time being, ſhall direct, and the top of ſuch 


ſtop-block, or pipe, muſt be even with the pavement of the ſtreet or 


place wherein the fame is fixed, in order to prevent loſs of time in digging 
down to the pipes. THEN, : | . 


Such church-wardens, or overſeers, are alſo required and empowered to 


fix any mark or writing on the front of the houſe neareſt to ſuch ſtop- block, 


or fire-cock, in order to point out where they are to be found. 


They are alſo empowered to keep the inſtrument or key, (by which 


ſuch ſtop- block or fire- cock is to be opened) at the houſe where ſuch mark 


is fixed againſt, and alſo a pipe for the water to come out of the main as 


occaſion may require; the plugs to ſuch ſtop- blocks, or fire-cocks are to be WS 


kept in repair by the owners of ſuch main or pipe, wherein the ſame is 
fixed: -: . | z 3 
If ſuch owners ſhall remove, change, or alter fuch mains or pipes, the 


ſtop- blocks, or fire-cocks, or others like. them, are to be again refixed at 


the expence and coſt of ſuch owners reſpectively; and to be placed in 


ſuch manner as the church-wardens,' or overſeers ſhall direct, and the 
key, mark, and pipe thereof, to be removed to ſome other houſe accord- 


ma. | 
Every pariſh within the limits of this act, is to have and keep in good 


order and repair, and within ſome known and public place in the pariſh, 
one large engine, and one hand engine; and alſo one leather-pipe, with 


a ſocket of the fame ſize as the plug or fire-cock ; and alſo a ſtanding- 
cock or ſuction- pipe, and alſo to keep in ſome known and public place 
within the pariſh three or more proper ladders, of one, two, and three 


| ſtory high, for the purpoſe of aſſiſting perſons to eſcape from houſes on 


gre. 


The reſpective church-wardens, or overſeers, in default of any or ei- 


ther the above premiſes, upon being convicted thereof before two of his 


r majeſty s 
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majeſty : juſtices of the peace for the city of London, county, liberty, &c. 
where the ſame ſhall happen (as the caſe may be) are to forfeit the ſum of 
ol. one moiety to the informer, and the other moiety to the ſurveyor, in 
whoſe diſtrict the pariſh ſo making default ſhall be ſituated, and to be levied 
and recovered by diſtreſs and ſale of the goods and chattels of ſuch church 
wardens or overſeers reſpectively ſo convicted. 

The rewards to be paid by church-wardens, or overſeers of any pariſh, 
&c. to turncocks-and engine-keepers, where any fire happens, are to be in 
any ſum at their diſcretion, not exceeding the following. 

Io the turncock of any water-work, whoſe water hall be firſt found, 
where any plug is opened, 10 ſhillings. 

To the engine-keeper who firſt brings a pariſh or r other large engine, in 
good order and repair, compleat with a ſocket, hoſe, leather- pipe, ſtand 
cock, and ſuction- pipe, 30 {hillings. | 
I To the next ſecond pariſh engine, or other large engine, complete as 

before ſaid, 20 ſhillings. 
To the next third pariſh, or other arg engine, compleat as before ſaid, 
10 ſhillings. 

None of the above rewards however are to be paid without ths approbation 
of the alderman or his deputy, or of two common council-men, of the 
ward wherein ſuch pariſh is ſituated, where ſuch fire may have happened; or 
without the approbation of one or more juſtices of the peace for the county, 
liberty, &c. where the ſame may happen (as the caſe may be) or if there 
is no juſtice, reſiding in ſuch pariſh, precinct, Kc. then by the approbation 
of ſuch juſtice neareſt reſiding thereto. 

In default of payment of any of the above rewards ſo ordered by an al- 
derman, or juſtice, the church-wardens, or overſeers reſpectively, in whoſe 
pariſh, &c. ſuch fire may have happened, are liable to the diſtreſs and ſale 
of their goods and chattels in the fame, manner, as the forfeit of 101. is di- 
rected to be recovered. | 

When a fire begins in any chimney, and ſpreads itſelf to 3 parts, 
or if the chimney only was on fire, and the above rewards have been 
paid in conſequence thereof, the church-wardens or overſeers reſpec- 
tively, have a power to make complaint to the lord mayor, or to ſome 
other juſtice for the county, liberty, &c. (as the caſe may happen) and 
who alſo have a power to call forth upon notice, and to examine upon 
oath the parties complained againſt, together with all witneſſes touching 
the ſame, and to order and award ſuch reimburſement to be made, as 
they ſhall think proper, which reimburſement is to be paid within four- 
teen days after the demand thereof, by the tenant, or occupier of the 
houſe, or by the lodger, in whoſe apartment ſuch chimney took fire; 
and in default thereof, they : are reſpectively RAINS to the diſtreſs and fale 


of 


in. 


„ 
of their goods and chattels, to be levied under the hand and ſeal of ſuch 
juſtice. . „„ | TD If, 
: United pariſhes are to be deemed as one pariſh, as far as reſpects the 
purpoſes of the act. 


But if any of the veſtries of ſuch united pariſhes, or of any other pariſh, 
within the limits of the act, at any time conceive it neceſſary for the ſaid 


pariſh, in reſpect of the largeneſs thereof, to have more than one great engine, 
or hard engine, they may have two or more great engines, or hand engines, 


makes and provides for, in any other pariſh. | 
The fund from whence the money is to be paid, in order to defray the 


and are to be under the ſame regulations and encouragements, as the act 


charges of the ſeveral purpoſes of the act, is either to be out of the poor's 
| rate, or by any eſpecial rate to be made by the major part of the church- 


are liable. 


bitants to remove their goods. 


wardens, or overſeers reſpectively, together with the conſent of the majority 
of the inhabitants, lawfully aſſembled at any veſtry or public meeting of ſuch 


pariſh, precinct, &c. and that if ſo raiſed, the church-wardens or over- 
ſeers are liable to the ſame pains and commitments, and the like diſtreſs and 
penalties for not accounting for, or paying the monies by them fo raiſed and 
collected as overſeers of the poor, by all or any of the laws of this land 


Wo 


Conſtables and beadles are required by this act to repair to any fire on 


notice thereof, with their ſtaves and other badges of authority, in order to 


be aiding and aſſiſting, as well in the extinguiſhing ſuch fire, as in prevent- 
ing goods being ſtolen, and alſo give their utmoſt aſſiſtance to help the inha- 


* 


Church-wardens and overſeers are empowered by this act to cauſe ruinous 


* 


buildings to be taken down. 
Or NUISANCES. 
"Thoſe buildings which are of the fifth or fixth rate, muſt not be divided 


into diſtinct tenures, unleſs ſuch diſtinct tenure is at the diſtance required, 


otherwiſe they are by the act deemed nuiſances, and muſt be taken down as 


facnh.... | | 


Buildings, or additions to buildings, that are or may be erected ſince the 


preſent act of parliament took place, muſt be built according to the ſeveral 


regulations therein contained, otherwife the perſon who cauſes ſuch build- 


ing or addition to be erected contrary thereto, on being convicted upon oath 
thereof, by two or more credible witneſſes before the mayor, or two or more 


juſtices of the peace for the city of London, or county, liberty, &c. (as 


the caſe may happen) wherein the fame is ſituated, is to be declared a com- 
mon nuance. 1 | | 
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The builder or dwner, either or both of them, as the mayor or juſtices ' 
may require, muſt enter into a recognizance in ſuch ſum, as they ſhall think 
proper, that the building ſhall be altered or demoliſhed within ſuch time 
as the ſaid juſtices may reſpectively appoint, and in default of entering into 
ſuch recognizance, the perſon ſo making default, ſhall be committed to 
the common goal of» the city, county, or liberty, &c. (as the caſe may 
happen) and there to remain without bail, till ſuch building is altered, and 
made conformable to the act, or otherwiſe demolithed, by order of the 
mayor, or juſtices reſpectively, and which order they are impowered to make, 
provided conviction was had within three months after fuch building was 
Fin at, " 0 | 5 
The juſtices of the peace ſo making ſuch order have a power to ſell the 
materials, and defray therewith the expences of pulling down ſuch building, 
and to account for the overplus to the owner thereof; but if the money ariſ- 
ing from the ſale be inſufficient to defray ſuch expence, then the owner muſt 
make good the deficiency, which may be levied in like manner, as for takh- 
ing down ruinous houſes and putting up boards, &c. | 


\ 


0 FENATETER 


By this act it is enacted, that before any building, or any wall, on new 
or old foundations, or on foundations partly new, and partly old, is here- 
after begun to be built, or if a party wall 1s to be cut into, the maſter- 
workman, or other perſon cauſing the fame reſpectively ſo to be done, 
ſhall give twenty-four hours notice to the ſurveyor in whoſe diſtri ſuch 
building or wall is ſituated, and ſhall allow ſuch ſurveyor (within rea- 

ſonable hours) free acceſs from time to time to view the fame, and in 
default for each offence, muſt pay to ſuch ſurveyor treble the ſatisfaction 
he would have been entitled to receive in caſe ſuch notice had been given, 
and alſo forfeit the ſum of 201. to be recovered by any action, bill, plaint 
or information, in any of his majeſty's courts of record at Weſtminſter, by 
any perſon ſuing for the ſame, and the houſe or other work (as the caſe may 
happen), if not built agreeable to this act of parliament, is to be demoliſhed, 
by order of the lord mayor, or juſtices as before ſaid, in caſes of irregular 
_ erections; ; . . 5 Y | 

Maſter-workmen, or other perſons cauſing any building to be erected, 
or any addition to be made, or cutting into any party-wall, muſt within 
fourteen days after ſuch building 1s covered in, or the cutting into the 
party-wall is made good, alſo give the like notice again to the ſurveyor, 
and he is to ſurvey the ſame, and make oath accordingly. If the ſur- 
veyor of the diſtrict wherein the building is ſituated, cannot, or refuſes, 
or neglects to ſurvey the ſame, then ſuch building is to be ſurveyed b 
any other ſurveyor appointed under the act, and the affidavit is to be filed 
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ich the clerk of the peace, for the city, county, liberty, &o. within ten 
_ 5 the making t for which he is to be paid one ſhilling. And 
all maſter-workmen, or other perſons by whoſe order ſuch work was exe- 
cuted, neglecting to cauſe ſuch ſurvey to be made, or ſuch affidavit to be 
filed, muſt forfeit the ſum of 101. and if ſuch affidavit is not made and filed 
within one month from the recovery of ſuch penalty, then to-pay a fur- 


ther ſum of 101. and ſo on for every month till ſuch affidavit is made and 


filed, which penalties are to be recovered and applied in the fame manner, 


as the penalty on diſtilling turpentine. 


No perſon or perſons ſhall diſtil or boil turpentine, or draw off any oil of 
turpentine and roſin, by diſtilling turpentine, or boil any oil and turpentine 
together, above the quantity of ten gallons at one time, in any workſhop 
or place (within the limits of the act) contiguous to any other building, 
or nearer than 50 feet at the leaſt, on pain of forfeiting 100l. for every 
ſach offence ; which forfeitures may be recovered with treble coſts of ſuit, 
by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any of his majeſty's 
courts of record at Weſtminſter, wherein no eſſoign, protection, or wager 
of law, or more than one imparlance ſhall be allowed ; one moiety whereof 


is to the poor of the pariſh, wherein the offence was committed, and the 
other moiety to the perſon ſuing for the ſame. 


Shipwrights, barge-builders, boat builders, or maſt makers, or others 


concerned in building or repairing veſſels, boats, &c. near the river 


Thames, are allowed to boil their ſeveral materials, for the purpoſe of 


repairing ſhips, &c. and conſequently are by this act exempted from the 


above penalty. 1 5 
Every workman or every ſervant to any workman, who wilfully or ne- 

gligently, and without the privity or conſent of his maſter, ſhall cauſe 

any building, or any thing to be done to any building contrary to the re- 


gulations of the preſent act, upon conviction thereof before the mayor, 


or ſome other juſtice of the peace for the city of London, or other juſ- 
tice for the county, liberty, &c. (as the caſe may happen) upon oath of one 
or more credible witneſſes, or upon his own confeffion, ſhall forfeit the 
{um of 50 ſhillings, one moiety thereof to the poor of the pariſh where 
the offence was committed, and the other moiety to the informer ; and 
if the penalty is not paid upon conviction, ſuch offender, by warrant, un- 
der the hand and ſeal of ſuch mayor, or other juſtice, 'may be committed 


to the houſe of correction, there to remain without bail, for any time not 


exceeding three months, or leſs than one month, unleſs the faid penalty 
is ſooner paid. PT | | 

If any menial or other ſervant, by careleſsneſs or negligence, cauſe any 
building whatever to take fire within the kingdom of Great Britain, and 
being convicted thereof upon oath by one or more credible witneſſes, 


before any two or more juſtices of the peace, muſt forfeit the ſum of 
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1001. to be paid to the church-wardens, or overſeers of the pariſh where 
ſuch fire ſhall happen, and to be by them diſtributed amongſt the ſuf- 
ferers by ſuch fire, in ſuch proportion as they may think juſt, and in 
caſe ſuch offender refuſes, or in default of paying the ſame immediately, 
upon conviction, is (by warrant-under the hand and ſeal of two or more 
juſtices of the peace) to be committed to the common goal, or houſe of 
correction, (as the juſtices ſhall think fit) for the ſpace of 18 months to be 
kept to hard labour. 
No action is to lie againſt any perſon in whoſe houſe, chamber, able, 
| barn, or other building, or on whoſe eſtate any fire begins by accident, 
but if any ſuch action be brought, and the plaintiff becomes non-ſuited, or 
diſcontinues his action, the defendant is to recover treble coſts, provided no 
contract or agreement between landlord and tenant, is by the act defeated or 
made void. 


Or D1STRE DS 


If any diſtreſs is made for any ſum of money to be recovered by virtue 
| of this act, the diftrefs itſelf is not to be deemed unlawful, on account 
| of any irregular proceeding therein, nor the party making ſuch diſtreſs 
| to be deemed a treſpaſſer Cab initio), but the perton ſo aggrieved by ſuch 
= irregularity may recover full ſatisfaction for the ſpecial damage only, by 
N action on the caſe. 
| N. B. The Plaintiff cannot recover if tender of ſufficient amends be 
g made before ſuch action is brought, or if no fuch tender was made, the 
defendant may with leave of the court (before iſſue joined) pay money 
into the court, and obtain order or judgment in like manner, as in other 
caſes where defendants are allowed to pay money into court. 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


The governors or directors of the ſeveral inſurance offices, for in- 
furing houſes or other buildings againſt loſs by fire, are empowered by 
this act of parliament to lay out ſuch infurance money, for the reinſtat- 
ing ſuch buildings fo burnt down, unleſs the party fo claiming ſuch in- 
ſurance money, ſhall, within 60 days next after his, her, or their claim 
is adjuſted, give a ſufficient ſecurity, that the fame inſurance money 
ſhall be expended in reinftating their property, ſo burnt down or da- 
maged, or unleſs. ſuch inſurance - money is diſpoſed of within that time 
to the other contending parties; and this is done in order to prevent. 
perſons claiming their inſurance money under falſe pretences. 

No waterman belonging to any inſurance office, where their number 
does not exceed 30 for each office, is to be impreſſed into his majeſty's 


fervice, either by ſea or land, their names and places of abode being re- 
giſtered at the — 


2 N PR OSE C U- 


a 


Proſecutions depending under the Act of 12 George III. 


In all actions, Bills, Plaint-ſuits, or informations now depending, or 
that ſhall hereafter depend, in any of his majeſty's courts of record at 
Weſtminſter, againſt any owner, builder or workman, or perſon or per- 
fons, for the recovery of any penalty incurred, or ſuppoſed to be incur- 
red, by erecting any building contrary to the act of the 12th of George III. 


ſuch reſpective court may, upon application of the defendant, make a rule 


for the plaintiff to deliver the defendant, or his or her attorney in the 
cauſe, an account in writing under the hand of the plaintiff or his at- 
torney, of the particular defe& or irregularity ſo committed in any ſuch 
building, and to make an order for the ſtaying of the proceedings in 
ſuch action, until ſuch account in writing is ſo delivered, and then the 
defendant is at liberty to chuſe whether or no he will defend ſuch action, 
the ſame as if the preſent act had not been made; and if the defendant 


does not chuſe to defend ſuch action, then he is to enter into a rule of 


the court for altering ſuch building, and to make it in every part agree- 
able to the regulations of the preſent act, and in ſuch manner and time, 
as ſuch two or more ſurveyors, that are appointed for the city, county, 


liberty, &c. wherein ſuch building is fituated, ſhall, by any writing 


under their hand, direct and appoint. 

And upon ſuch rule being entered into, and payment of the coſts in- 
curred by the ſuit to be taxed by the proper officer of the court, being 
made to the plaintiff, the court is to make an order for ſtaying all further 
proceedings till the time is expired, appointed by the ſurveyors for alter- 


ing ſuch building in the manner they have directed; and at the end of 


which time the defendant may make application to the court, and if it 
appears upon oath to the court, that ſuch building is fo altered, and 
made conformable to the order and direction of the ſurveyors, then ſuch 
detendant is to be for ever indemnified, from paying any forfeiture or 
penalties for not having originally. built ſuch building, according to the 
{aid act of the 12th of George III. | 


wy 


But if ſuch application of the defendant is not made before the end 
of the next term, after the expiration of the time appointed by the ſur- 
veyors, or if upon ſuch application the proof does not appear fatisfac- 
tory to the court, then the plaintiff is at liberty to proceed in the ſuit, 
the ſame as if the preſent act had not been made. 

And it is alſo declared in the act, that where ſuch rule has been en- 
tered into, and not complied with, it is to be looked upon as a contempt 


of the court, and ſuch court has a power to proceed accordingly againſt the 


party ſo offending, 
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There is an expreſs clauſe in the act, which ſays, that nothing therein 
contained ſhall extend to indemnify. any perſon againſt whom final judg- 
ment was given before the 24th of June 1774, reſpecting any ſuch above 
ſuit, | | 8 N 
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- Limitation of Actions under the preſent Act. 


No action or proſecution is to be brought againſt any perſon, or any 
penalty, unleſs the ſame is commenced within fix calendar months next af- 
ter ſuch penalty has been incurred. | 
No action or ſuit is to be commenced againſt any perſon, for any thing 
done in purſuance of the act, until twenty-one days after notice in writ- 
Ing has been given to the perſon againſt whom ſuch action or ſuit is in in- 
tended to be brought, nor after the expiration of three calender months 
next after the fact committed ; and in every ſuch action, or ſuit, whereof 
the cauſe ariſes within the city of London, or the liberties thereof, is to 
be there laid and tried, and not elſewhere. And if the cauſe ariſes with 
out the city, or the liberties thereof, then to be laid and tried in the 
county of Middleſex, and not elſewhere. And the defendant, in every 
ſuch action may plead the general iſſue, and give the ſpecial matter of 
the act in evidence. And if it appears the matter or thing ſo done was 
in purſuance of the act, or that the action was brought, before the end 
of the twenty-one days as before ſaid, or that ſufficient ſatisfaction was 
made or tendered before ſuch action was brought, or that the ſuit was 
not commenced within the time of three months as before ſaid, the jury 
is to find for the defendant, and from a verdi& ſo found, ſuch defendant 
is to have judgment to recover treble coſts of ſuit, under the ſame re- 
medy as in other caſes of recovering coſts at law. T 
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Of the Eeverian Manner of BuilDiNG, 

E look up to the Greeks as the fathers of ſcience, but we are to i 
remember in this enquiry, that there were an earlier people with [| 

whom thoſe Greeks had intercourſe ; whom they honoured as the moſt wiſe [1 
and learned of all nations, and from whom they confeſs, that they received a 
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the origin of their ſeveral improvements. Theſe were the Agyptians ; the 
Greeks found architecture among them, though they were the people who 
reduced it to a ſcience :;- the orders, which are the ornament and glory of i 
the art, are all of Greek invention, but without this knowledge of a pecu- 
liar form and proportion in their columns, the Agyptians arrived at great = 
magnificence in their edifices. Therefore, although we are to look no far- | 1 
ther than Greece for the invention of regular columns, yet we may find it 
worth while to ſeek. in ÆAgypt the firſt rudiments of magnificent building ; — 
at leaſt the firſt at this time known. | | „ ; 

The whole manner of building among theſe people we are not to expect ji 
we can know at this time; many have preſumed to treat of it, but from | 
imagination, not knowledge; theſe therefore we reject from all conſidera- | 
tion, but we have accounts of one magnificent kind of edifice upon better 
authority; this was their banqueting-houſe. The Greek hiſtorians have {1 
ſpoke of the ſplendor and dignity of this kind of building; and Vitruvius | | 
has left us an account of its ſtructure and proportions in ſo correct a man- 
ner, that what we ſo much admire, the ingenious architect may reduce to by 

ractice. Palladio has delivered in lines, what we read in Vitruvius only Þ (i 
in words, and he appears to have underſtood the Roman better than all his | 
commentators. It muſt be allowed, that Palladio in his draught has in 
troduced ſome things which Vitruvius does not mention, nor the Ægyptians 
could know; in particular the regular Corinthian order: but with this and 
a few other reaſonable allowances, he ſeems to have given us the ſenſe of 
Vitruvius, and to have conveyed the magnificence of the Egyptian archi- 
tecture in a very happy manner. | 

This author calls the building an Agyptian hall; and others have treated 
of it after him under the ſame name, and have tried to execute it in various. 
places, though not very happily: | i 4 
Ihe banqueting- room of the Agyptians, was, in its uſual ſize, from a | 1} Wl 

hundred to a hundred and fifty foot in length, and in breadth ſomewhat i 
more than half its length. We will ſuppoſe, upon a medium, a hundred 
and twenty-five feet for its length, and for its breadth ſeventy feet. Upon 
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this area they built the room in the following manner. 
At the upper end, and along the two ſides, they placed rows of pillars, 
not Corinthian columns, becauſe they knew them not ; but tall and to- 
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£4.49 . 
lerably proportioned pillars, agreeing in their meaſures with one another, 
though of no regular order; and at the lower part they made a magnificent 
and ſpacious entrance : this ſeems to have taken up with its ornaments one 
end of the building entire. We are not told there were any pillars there, 
though perhaps they placed two or more toward the angles on each ſide 
for uniformity, the central ſpace being enough for entrance in the moſt 
auguſt manner. The rows of columns were ſet at a. diſtance from the 
wall, forming a noble portico round two fides, and the upper end of the 
building. 3 | Dn | | 
Upon theſe pillars was laid an architrave, and from this was carried uf 
a continued wall with three quarter columns, anſwering directly to thoſe 


below, and in proportion one fourth ſmaller in their parts. Between theſe 


three quarter columns were placed the windows which enlightened the 
building. | oh 

In this article of laying only an architrave over the lower columns, we 
are ſtrict to the Ægyptian manner: Palladio, who, as we have obſerved, 
uſes ſome liberties in his defign of this kind of ſtructure, adds a freeze and 
cornice over the architrave, making it a complete entablature. This, like 


the Corinthian order, is not Ægyptian, but it is a very elegant edition. We 


diſtinguiſh it, becauſe we are ſpeaking diſtinctly of Ægyptian building, which 
has in itſelf ſuch ſufficient magnificence, nor needs the addition of the Gre- 


cCian orders. | 


From the tops of the lower pillars to the wall was laid a floor; this covered 


the portico over-head within, and made on the outſide a platform, which 


was ſurrounded by a corridor with rails and baluſters. This was terraced 


and ſerved as a place for people to walk upon, and from this they could 
look through the windows down into the room. 7 


Moſt who commented on Vitruvius, ſuppoſe he meant that this platform 


or terrace ſhould be covered; but they certainly err. Palladio is almoſt the 


only one who leaves it open; and he is certainly right. Any covering to 
this terrace muſt have darkened the building, by obſtructing part of the 
light to the windows; the company on the outſide were not to be conſi- 
dered at the expence of thoſe within, nor indeed did there require any ſhelter 
for them, for the Ægyptians were in no fear of rain. | 
Palladio makes the upper row of pillars to be only half their diameter 
out of the wall ; but as. there will be light enough in his way of leaving the 
terrace uncovered, three quarter columns may be very well allowed, and they 
will give an air of dignity and freedom to the whole. As the under row of 


columns are perfectly inſulate and free, the nearer this upper row approach 


to the ſame condition, the more propriety there will be in the building ; and 


we have laid it down before as a general maxim, that when columns muſt 
be in part engaged in a wall, as they are to be in this inſtance, the more of 


them ſtands free the better.. . 


N 1 3 J | 
We have ſhewn how this kind of room may be conſtructed upon the true 
Egyptian plan, and it will have prodigious magnificence; this we perfectly ip 
recommend, becauſe there ſhould be in all theſe things a ſtrict truth and. | 1 
propriety. Thoſe who chuſe to introduce foreign ornaments may do it in | * 
Palladio's manner; but, with the regular orders, it is a compoſed room, Wo 
and not Egyptian. | = „ 
Moſt who have treated of this kind of room, allow it leſs breadth than 9 
the proportion here allotted; but there is foundation in reaſon for this 
proportion; the columns ſtanding within, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the wall, by the natural effect of light and ſhadow, take off from the KH 
ſeeming breadth; and in ſtructures of this kind, where there is no ab- $180 
ſolute rule of proportion, the architect may always conſider the appa- 4 
rent, as well as real ſhape; and conſult optical, as well as geometrical rules. 9 
Sir Henry Wootton gave the hint for this, and it is perfectly right and 1 
roper. 1 N 
K The room being thus proportioned, ſhould have a magnificent gate of 
entrance; and this, according. to our ſtrict ideas of propriety, ſhould not 
3 be enriched with any of the orders of architecture, becauſe they were all 
_ unknown to the Ægyptians, to whom we owe the invention of the ſtruc- 
* ture, and whoſe memory, as the inventors, we ſhould perpetuate and re- 
verence. DO 1 
The room will have a natural air of regularity and beauty from the juſt 
proportion of length and breadth obſerved in it; and it will have an aſpect 
pl vaſt magnificence and dignity from the columns thus placed, and from 
its great height, the ſoffit reaching above the cornice of the upper ſeries of 
J Eons ; fed 
The Ægyptians decorated theſe edifices with ſtatues, and nothing can be 15 
better than to follow their example, for no kind of roof can ſhew them more 1 
happily; but in this caſe, as in all the others, the architect of true taſte will 
place their Ægyptian figures, that the whole may anſwer, not to its name, 
for that is a poor conceit, but to the original deſign, invention, and man- 
ner of building. No light will fall ſo happily on ſtatues as this which 
will come from above, in ſo regular, proportioned, and uninterrupted a 
. | 
We are the more particular upon this ſubject of an Ægyptian ban- 
queting-room, becauſe it is not only in itſelf a ſtructure that does honour 1 
to architecture, but it is a kind of building we want. It would be a very TW 
| auguſt and noble room for a coronation feaſt, or any other of the great ſo- | 
lemnities. | | 
In erecting ſuch a building here, the arehitect muſt, as on all other oc- 1 
caſions, take into conſideration the difference of the climate, and make proper 1 
allowances, though in Ægypt or in Italy a marble pavement might anſwer 
the purpoſe, it would not be proper here. Cf . 
—— 1 Such 
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Such a room in England ſhould have a boarded floor, and it ſhould be 
carpeted for the reception of the gueſts; and with us five magnificent 
chimney- pieces, two in each fide, and one at the upper end, would add 

greatly to the convenience, and not impair the beauty. This is the method 
of accommodating the deſigns of the warmer and brighter countries to our 
own; and, without theſe, many of the nobleſt plans and models muſt be 


uſeleſs. + | 
O the Hovsrs of the ANCIENT GREEKS. 


Having traced architecture to Ægypt, and drawn from its original ſource 


_ a ſtructure of great dignity, we may purſue it to the habitations of the early 


Greeks, and ſee their manner of reducing the ſcience to ule. 
Vitruvius has, with great care and correctneſs, collected and delivered to 


us all that can be certainly known on this head, and his faithful follower 


Palladio has very happily reduced many of his precepts to practice. 5 
The doctrines of the one, and the application made of them by the 


other of theſe great names, we would have our architect perfectly know ; 


but we would not have him reſt his purſuit of knowledge there. Vi- 
truvius was judicious, and Palladio accurate in the higheſt degree in theſe 


things; but let him remember that both of them, with all this praiſe, 


were no more than men: they may have erred, and this he ſhould exa- 


mine; or they may have ſtopped where the thought might have been 


purſued farther, agreeably and uſefully. This is the work of genius and 


attention, let him that has the one thus employ the other, and both 


with perfect freedom; reverencing theſe as men of the firſt rank, but 
ſtill conſidering them as men, upon whoſe already eſtabliſhed fund of know- 
ledge, it is not impoſſible but he may advance ſomething farther uſeful and 
In the account of the Greek architecture in private houſes, we find great 
conveniences, and in that of the Romans of the ſame ſpecies a great deal of 


magnificence. In this perhaps the chaſter taſte of the Greeks is not without 
its deſerved applauſe. They were very well acquainted with the uſe of lofty 


porticos and ſpacious entrances, but theſe they uſed in what might be called 
their ſacred architecture only: they appropriated them to the temples of 
their gods. | TP 
The entrance to their private houſes, however large and ſpacious they 
were, was always ſmall, narrow, and plain. The whole edifice uſuall 
conſiſted of two courts, and ſeveral ranges of building, in which every thing 
was diſpoſed with great convenience and regularity. 
Their porter's lodge, if the phraſe may be applied to ſuch early time, 
was always placed on one fide of this narrow entrance, and it was 
uſually on the right hand ; it being to that fide, pecple, except 
left-handed, uſually turn, Oppoſite to this were placed the ſtables 1 Ye 
2 . | Which 


[ 343 ] ; 
which poſition their horſes were always near the air for their health and 
exerciſe, and at 'a diſtance from the principal apartments, to which their 
. ſmell might have been offenſive, and in readineſs for uſe. F rom this 
fFirſt entrance one came into the firſt or ſmaller court, this had piazzas 
\ on three ſides, and on the fourth, which was uſually the ſouth fide, there Z 
were buttments of pilaſters, which ſupported the parts of the ceiling " 
more inward. A ſpace being thus left between the one and the other. | 
they had places for the lodgings of men and maid ſervants, and ſuch as = 
had the principal care of the houſe. 1 


Upon the ſame floor with theſe buttments, they had ſeveral regular a- 


partments, conſiſting of an anti- chamber, a chamber, and cloſets, and about 2 
the piazzas rooms for eating, and for all the common purpoſes. 5 i 
Oppoſite to the entrance was a lobby, or veſtibule, through which 3 


lay the paſſage into the ſeveral rooms; and through this, in front, one 
entered à large paſſage which led into the larger or principal ſquare. 1 
Round this they had four piazzas, which, in the common way of build- 
ing, were all of equal height; but in more magnificent houſes, they 
made that which faced the great entrance loftier, and every way nobler, 
than the other three. A nobleman of Rhodes added this to the com- 1 
mon magnificence of their buildings; and it was thence called the 
Rhodian manner. os | ds 

In this more noble part of the building were the apartments of the 
family. Theſe were adorned with lofty galleries, and here were the 
beſt rooms; they were called the mens apartments, for in rude times 
theſe Greeks lodged their wives and female relations in the beſt rooms of 
the firſt court, where they had alſo their ſeparate and detached place. | 
The two ſides of this larger court were kept for the reception of viſitors, and 3] 
ſervants had their appointment to attend upon them. | 1 

This was a noble ſpecies of hoſpitality, the maſter of the houſe en- 
tertained his gueſts the firſt day in his own apartments, but, after this, 
how long ſoever they ſtayed, they lived without reſtraint in one of theſe 
ſeparate piazzas, and joined the family only when they choſe it. Thus 
was the upper end, and the two fides of the great court diſpoſed of, and: 4 
its lower end diſpoſed, being the ſame range of building that was the my 
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upper end of the firſt court, held the lady of the houſe, and her female | f 
friends. . & | 4 


This was the ancient Greek way of building the private houſes of 8 
perſons of diſtinction ; and there is a great deal to be ſaid in its favour. 1 
There was retirement and great convenience; their was magnificence | 
within, but plain decency without ; and this manner of building, tho' 
it covered a great deal of ground, yet was not very expenſive, for the 

_ raiſed their ſeveral parts to no great height. The light fell in very well 
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in this way of building, and there was a a cleanly and chearful aſpect i in 


the whole. 


Of the private Houſes of the ancient ROMANS. 


We have ſeen architecture travel from Ægypt into Greece, with great 
improvement in the article of convenience ; and we ſhall now follow it 
from the latter days of the Greeks to the Romans, where we ſhall fee 
much pomp and magnificence introduced in the private buildings. It is 


from Vitruvius we are to gather what we can know from this matter, 


as well as the former; but it is ſingular that this author, though a Roman, 
is not fo diſtin, clear, and intelligible on this head, ſpeaking of the 
buildings of his own country, as in the deſcription of thoſe of the Greeks. 


However, enough may be gathered from him to form a general idea of their 


manner. 
The Romans uſually, placed the principal front of their houſe to the 


ſouth, and on this they beſtowed all the decoration of expenſive orna- 


ment; they had here lofty galleries and ſpacious rooms, and every thing 
carried an air of greatneſs and of ſhew. In their country-houſes they 
preſerved the fame ſituation, and the ſame front, but the inner diſtribu- 
tion was different, At the entrance they placed the meaner and more 
offenſive offices, after the manner of the Greeks. The firſt gallery which 
received the ſtranger at his entrance had on one fide a paſſage to the kitchen, 
and on the other ſide to the ſtalls where they kept cattle, that their noiſe or 
ſmell might not be perceived within, while they were yet in readineſs for all 
ſervices. Theſe ſtalls were placed to the left of the paſſage, as the ſtables in 
the Greek houſes, and the kitchen to the right, which had its light from 


above, and its chimney in the middle. 


The account given by Vitruvius, we have RR. is not very clear 


in this matter; and hence have ariſen great diſputes among architects, who 
have undertaken to lay down the deſign of a Roman country-houſe. 
Some place the kitchen in the back part of the building, while Palladio and 
others give it this place in the front part. 

Scammozzi, who is much diſpleaſed with Palladio's deſign, takes this 
method; but though there are other authorities, as Pliny! and Columella, 
whom theſe follow, Vitruvius is certainly in a matter relating to architecture, 
the moſt to be depended upon; and it becomes us to ſay, in juſtice to 
Palladio, that whether he has or has not in all points perfectly underſtood 
that author and accurately repreſented his meaning, yet, in this matter of 
the kitchen, he certainly is more conformable to his words, than thoſe who 
place it far behind. 

Farther within the building were placed on one ſide bathing-rooms, 
and on the other family conveniences, in the manner of our butteries 


4 


and ſtore-rooms ; the bathing-rooms were on the left, and theſe others 


I On 


* 
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on the right. Backwards, and full to the north, they placed their cel- 
lars, for fear of the ſun; and over theſe were other ſtore-rooms. 

From this part of the ſtructure one came into the court, for in theſe 
there generally was only one court; this was taken up by ſervants, and 
thoſe who had the care of cattle, and on each fide there were ſtalls for 
them. In front from the entrance, but very far back from all this annoy- 
ance, ſtood the nobler apartments for the maſter of the family. 

Thus we ſee the Romans in their country-houſes followed very nearly the 
Greek model, though in thoſe in towns they uſed a very different method. 
In the one the magnificence was in the moſt remote inward part, and in 
the other it was diſplayed before the door. 
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PRICES allowed by 


BY AN EXPERIENGED [ 


BRICKLAYERS WORK. 


New place bricks laid dry in wells, per rod 
Do. rough and unjointed, in party and 
internal walls — — 

Do. with neat fluſh joint — — 
Grey ſtock brick - work, with a neat fluſh 
Joint on both ſides in garden walls 

Half grey ſtocks, and + place bricks do. 
Labour and mortar, per Rod — 
Labour only, find ſcaffolding — 
All drains worked with mortar, per foot 
reduced — | 
N. B. Ovens and coppers are meaſured as 
ſolid work, at ads , 
Gauged brick work, per foot — 
Do. arches — — 
Labour to gauged arches  —— 
Tuſcan cornice, and all trait Mouldings 
Labour to do. | 
In brick dentil cornices add for the dentil 
per foot, run — os 


DRAINS. 


Eighteen inch drains, four inch arch, fix 


courſes high, and paved at bottom, 


E foot run — — 
Do. fourteen inches 


the moſt eminent SuxvEVORS in 
the ſeveral ARTIFICERS concerned in BUILDING. 


8 ww 


o Oo o 
SGS 


| COPINGS, 
Foot tile coping, per foot, ſup. — 
Ten inch do. — 


BRICKNOGGING. 


Place bricks, laid flat, per yard — 
Do. laid on edge — — 
Grey ſtocks laid flat — 
Do. laid on edge — — 
Labour to flat bricknogging, per yard 
Do. brick on edge nogging 


PAVING. 


| Paving with grey ſtocks laid flat in mortar, 


per yard — — — 


Do. do. laid dry — — 


Do. with Dutch elinkers, ſand included 


Labour to do. — „ — 
Do. to dry flat brick paving — 


Do. with mortar 8 1 


Twelve inch tile paving in mortar, per 
foot, ſup. — — 


Ten inch do. — — 
N. B. When ovens are paved with oven 


foot tiles, they muſt be numbered and 


charged, per tile — 
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T uck and pat new work — 
Plat joint — — — 


GALLEYTILE ee 


Common white, per Flemiſh foot — 


TILING. 


Plain tiling on fir laths to a 7 inch gauge, 
per {quare — 


Do. with Oak laths bios 3 


Do. with double do. — 

Do. labour only — — 

New pantiling laid dry we —— 

Do. bedded and pointed OUR with lime 
and hair — 

Do. bedded and ointed inſide only 

Do. pointed ine and outſide _ 


DAT PRICES. 


Bricklayer, from Lady-Day to Lord- 
Mayor's Day _ — 
Labourer, per day 
Bricklayer, from Lord- Mayor 8 ny to 


Lady-Day — 3 
Labourer — 
Pricklayer, per Pear — — 


Labourer, do. 


Bedding and jointing ſaſh f frames, each 


CARPENTERS PRI 


New wrought oak, per foot cube — 
Do. and framed _ — 


Do. framed rebated and beaded — 


OAK PLANK. 


One Inch rough, per foot, ſup. ky 

Inch and half” — — 

Two inch ds 8 

Two inches and half * * 

Three inch — 8 . 

Three inches and half — — 

Four icnh BER 3 „ 
FIR 

Old fir, per foot cube | — — 

New rough fir — * 


New rough fir, labour and nails — 
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. 
Do. common fram ing [uk 8 2. + 
Do. in king poſts or truſſed roofs — 8 See Be. 
FIR PLANK, 
Inch fir plank, per foot ſup, — 1 
Inch and half do. — — „ 
Two inch do. — 8 9 42 
Two inches and half "ul 7 8 
Three inch do. 8 8 :0-y 
NAKED FLOORING. 
LABOUR AND NAILS, 
Single framed, per ſquare — 8 8 
Do. with trimmers — — 8 S 
Treble framed— — a 
Framed with pulley joe — — 0 9 6 
Bridged only on naked flooring 888 
. s and ceiling joiſts — „„ 
Cieling floors with pulley joiſts — 5, 0 
| TRUSSING GIRDERS, 
Including oak and labour — oo 1 1 
Do. to each Girder — — o 14 © 
Grooves cut, per foot run — 9 6 
ROOF] N G. 
Shed roofing rafters 4 X 3 oth 8 96 8 
Common curb roofing — E474 
Purline roof with'collar ns —— F 180 
Do. framed with principals _=_ E i 
Girt roofing framed, per ſquare — + "4... 
Do. Do. framed ind truſſed, including | 
king poſts — _ — 7 22” 9, 
QUARTER PARTITIONS. 
| LABOUR AND NAILS, | 
| Common partitions, per ſquare — 8 VH 
Truſſed partitions 8 — 0+ 0 
 GUTTERING. | 
Inch deal bridged gutters, per foot ip G 
Whole deal do. — — — 0: 0: BS 
Whole deal troudd d x o 0:6 
WATER TRUNKS. 
Whole deal 44 pitche ed, per foot fun glitgu'y 
| Do. 5 inch do. — — 8 
Do. 6 inch do. — —— 6 11 
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W EAT HER. BO AR DING. 


Yellow rough boards, per foot ſup. 
Do. planed and cyphered do. 
Do, do. do. battens 


O 
O 
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. BOARDING roa SLATING. 


Rough + boarding, per ſquare 


Do. do. edges ſhot 
Do. inch boarding 
Do. do. edges ſhot. 


Common centering to vaults, per ſquare 


Groined do, 


SELTHEAL 
Rough, per foot, ſup. 


Planed one fide 
Do. two ſides 


Do. do. and dovetailed in drawers 
THP.EEQUARTER DE 
Rough, per foot, ſup, | 


Planed one fide 
Do. two ſides 


Do, do. and dovetai led 


Rough, per foot ſap. 


Planed one fide 


Do. two ſides — 
Do, do. and dovetailed 


WHOLE DEAL, 
Rough, per foot ſup. 


Planed one ſide 
Do. two ſides 
Do. do. dovetailed 


w 0 O 


CENTERING. 
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INCH axy HALF DEAL, 


Rough — 
Planed one ſide 
Do. two ſides 

Do. do, dovetailed 


TWO INCH DEAL 
ee | wk 
Planed one fide 
Do, two ſides 
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TWO awd HALF INCH DEAL 

Rough — 8 — © 

Planed one fide — — © 

Do. two ſides — — o 

Clean dreſſer tops — fo) 


THREE INCH DEAL. 


Rough — — — 2 
Pianed one fide — — O 
Do. two ſides — — 2 
Clean dreſſer tops ; 0 


Deal caſed ſaſh frames with wood pullies 
boxed, and inch and half deal ſaſhes 
double hung with lines and iron 


Do. with two inch wainſcot aſtragal and 
hollow ſaſhes, braſs pullies, &c. com- 
pleat - — * 


| 


Inch deal boxing ſtiles —— 


Do. fi amed, beaded, rebated, and ſplayed 
Whole deal do. — — 


Inch and deal do. —— 
3 DAD O. 


Inch deal dovetailed — EEK 
Do. keyed — Fr 
Do. do. raing — a 
Whole do. dovetailed 2 Lk 
Do. raking — — 


WAINSCOTTING. 


Inch ew ſquare dwarf wainſcotting, per 
var _ —_ — 

Do. do. raking _ —— 

Do. wainſcotting framed to ceiling 

Do. quarter round and raiſed pannels 

Do. 16 dwarf — F 7 — 

Do. quarter round and flat pannels 

Do. ogee and bead with fix inch margins 

Do. raking — — 

Do. with raiſed pannels — 

Do. raking — — 


weights, per foot ſup. — O 
Do. with oak fills — — o 
Do. frames with iron pullies and wainſcot 
ſaſhes — — 2 
Do. double hung and wainſcot beads and 
tongues — — 0 
Do. with inch and half mahogany ſaſhes 
aſtragal and hollow — @ 


p © 
Do. with two inch mahogany ſaſhes © 


BOXING an HANGING STIL 
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SASH FRAMES any SASHES. 
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Inch 1 deal wainſcoting, ovolo and flat 


inch deal pannels — 
Two inch wainſcotting ovolo and flat inch 
deal pannels 
Do. quirkt ogee 


PARTITIONS 


Whole deal partitions framed ſquare with 
3 deal pannels, per foot ſup. 

Inch £ deal do. — 

Do. framed, fluſh and ſquare — 

Two inch partition framed ſquare 

Do. ovolo and flat pannel one fide 

Do. ovolo and flat pannel two ſides 

Do. raiſed pannels one fide — 

Do. raiſed pannels both ſides — 

Two inch and half deal partitions bead 
fluſh and ſquare — — 


FLOORS. 


Slit deal, per ſquare — 
Three quarterdeal, rough 


— — 
— 

— 
3 


Do. wrought _ 

Yellow whole deal, rough 

Do. do. wrought — — 
White do. do. — . 


Yellow do. ſtraight joint — — 
Do. do. nailed one edge and joints plowed 


and tongued * — — 
Do. do. ſecond beſt and dowelled 
Do. do. with battens — — 
Do. do. with clean boards 3 
Do. do. with clean battens — 
Inch and half deal, rough, per ſquare 
Do. wrought — — 
Two inch deal folded floor — 
Do. plowed and tongued — 


Inch and + clapboard dowelled floor, 


heading joints plowed and tongued 
Inch and bal do. 4 . 8 


Inch and + right wainſcot do. = 
Inch and à do. — 


TORUS SKIRTING, 


3 deal torus plinth, per foot ſup, 


Do. raking „ 
Inch deal level do, — 8 
Do. raking do. — 8 
Whole deal level do. — 
Do. raking do. — 5 
DOORS, 
Slit deal rough ledged, per foot ſup. 
Do. planed — 8 
2 deal rough ledged — 
Do. Rr | — — 
Inch deal rough ledge „ 
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Do, planed — — 
Do. do. rebated and beaded  — 
Whole deal rough + ay | 

Do. planed and beade 

Do. two pannel ſquate framed 
Do. do. bead fluſh and ſquare 
Do. do. bead and fluſh both ſides 

Do. four pannel ſquare framed — 
Do. fix pannel do, — — 

Do. four pannel fluſh and ſquare 

Do. ſix pannel raiſed one ſide ſquare back 
Inch 4 deal ledged and beaded — 
Do. two pannel ſquare framed 


— — 


Do. four panne! — — 

Do. fix pannel _ — — 

Do. do. quarter round and flat pannel 
front and ſquare back — 

Do. two pannel ovolo and flat front and 
bead and fluſh back — 


Inch and half deal two pannel doors bead 
and fluſh both ſides, per foot ſup 

Do. fix pannel ovolo as flat front bead 
and fluſh back | 

Two inch deal four pannel ſquare- doors 

Do. ovolo and flat front ſquare back 

Do. ovolo and flat both ſides — 

Do. ſix pannel bead, fluſh, and ſquare 

Do, do. ovolo and flat both ſides and 
double margins — 

Two inch and + bead, fluſh, and ſquare 
with ſaſh and ſhutter in do. 


Do. ſix pannel ovolo and flat both ſides 


Two inch and half ſix pannel ovolo and 
flat front, bead, and fluſh back 

Do. bead, and fluſh, both ſides — 

Do. ovolo and flat both ſides 

Do. with broad muntins — 

Do. ovolo and raiſed pannel both ſides 

Do. with bead and hollow on the raiſing 


RIGHT WAINSCOT DOORS. 


Two inch ſaſh door bottom part ovolo and 
flat, and bead and fluſh — 
Two inch ſix pannel ovolo or quirk ogee 
and bead with double margins, raiſed 
pannels with aſtragal moldings and 

raiſings croſs banded both ſides 


Two and half inch ogee and raiſed pannel, 
and ſquare back | 


Do. ſaſh door bottom bead and fluſh both ſides 


MAHOGANY DOORS. 


Two inch and halffolid mahogany folding 


doors, with quirk ogee and bead, and 


raiſed pannels both ſides, pannels ve- 


neered one ſide, and aftrogal or bead 

moldings laid on round the pannels 
wo inch blank do. — 
wo inch and 1 do. flat pannels veneered 


on both ſides, with ſmall moldings 
round do. 


Two inch do. ogee and flat both 1d 
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Do. yellow deal — 2 


, | : | O 
| GATES Do. yellow whole deal i 175 Jed O 
'% Whole deal, ſecond beſt do. with mo 
Two and half deal 5 bo pannels and a 1 a hots firing boar | 3 
wicket in do, per foot lup. he fram- Do. with mitred noſings and bracket ſtring 
Do. in nine pannels, — 7 ae 4 board — — 2 
ing, raiſed N both ſides, and a o 2 9 Do. of clean deal — — O 
ſmall gate in do. a z Add for circular block to curteel ſtep 0 
Thres inch deal Pr A boch f 4 iq mY 0544 Clean whole deal ſteps, riſers (and carriage) 
pannels, bead and flu to geometrical ſtairs, on circular plan, 
riſers mitred to ſtring board 9 168 
14 Circular ſtring board glued up in thickneſſes o 7 6 
WINDOW SHUTT RM Inch and wainſcot ſteps and riſers, with | 
| molded noſings _— S230 
Inch deal framed ſhutters RT 3 > © | Whole deal raking ſtring board _o 0 9 
Do. in two heights 1 5 [ Three inch deal molded handrail per foot run © o 10 
No. clampt back flaps . O Do. ramped - | 8 1 a 3 
Do. do. in two heights _ — — %%% wal 5 3 3 I 
Do. one pannel bead fluſh and ſquare 0 5 7? Two inch and half mahogany ſtrait handrail o 2 6 
Do. two pannels do. CV.. woes rampt = 3 8 
Do. do. in two heights — 88 92 Do. twiſt 6 12 8 
Whole deal two pannel ſquare ſhutters 0 2? 7z |Mahogany, writhed, railed glued in thick- 5 
Lo. do. in two he.ghts — 1 neſſes, per foot run , | 13 
Do. do. ovolo and flat, front, bead, and, I 5 3 
#uſh back — — 8 : 3 33 
Do. dd, in two heights 5 Ok 9 ok Sg iron rail on a circular plan 0 5 © 
Do. three pannel bead fluſh both ſides O FM hires inch deal newel £7 TRE | O © 
Do. do. in two heights „„ d . „ 
Do. four pannels bead butt both ſides 8 i 5 1 7 W 
Do. do. in two heights _ . 5 ? 1 „ Tas 1. ahogany do EE 8 0 ; 
Do, two pannel quirk ogee and bead an 4s 3 ; | | 
flat pannel with molding laid on do, | Lg Rado ar 2% {quare balluſter O 60 ES ; 
and bead and fluſh back Fj. N Plain block brackets 2 85 By 3 9 
Do. in two heights — — 0 1 % 5 . g 
Inch and half deal two pannel ſquare Maliboany do 1885 Es „ | 
framed ſhutters "> ws o O 7 gany do. „ 8 A 
Do. in two heights , — — 8 0 8 1 
Do. three pannels os 5 ny 8 Mi 
Do., do. in two heights — 8 - | | MOULDINGS. 1.1 
Do. do. bead and fluſh both ſides SS K-06 . | ih 
Do. ovolo and flat front, bead and fluſh 3 4 was per foot ſup, 81 0 _ 
back friezepannels — 810 5 1d; or pe Shakes 1 1 „„ 15 
Do. do. in two heights — „„ Wainſcot moldi to 1 and baſes of pilaſters O x 6 $ 
Two inch deal four pannel ſhutters, ovolo Make 7 „„ wn” i es „ | 
and flat front, and fluſh back, in two : SIT Os es uy . oy 
heights — „ 4d yg 
Do, four pannel, bead and futh both ſides 0 1 9 2 oer y 
, Tonic, level, and capt, each ns N 
STAIRS. Do. raking do. 3 g 1 
Common white inch deal ſteps, riſers, and | 1 
carriage, per foot ſup. 898 6 4 
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DAT PRICES OF DEALS; 
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Thickneſs Length of Deals Pieces of Deal | Length of Battens | pieces of Battens 
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— — — 8 Rat — — * ' Ee 
10 Feet,r2 Feet 14 Feet] Run, | Sup. io Feet Feet|14 Feet] Run 1 
. d. CO d. fo d. d d. Ss d. fo 4. 5. d. 4. : , SG 
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48 
I Whole Deal 2 I 2 6 - Ae 25 32 1 47 I 8 | I 11- 13 
"it ch De ; 2 1 
W Inch Deal .ͤ „ „ 2 21 [1 of|r -3*|.1 6 14 
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PLAISTERERS PRICES. Do. fully inriched A 


Corinthian cornice inriched — 
Compoſed cornice, 4 members inriched 
Architraves, one member inriched | 
Do. Corinthian, three members inriched 


— wc 


8 


Lath aud Plaiſter, one coat, per yd. 
Do, and ſett | — 
Outſide do. — — 
Do. not ſett but trowelled — 


0 00D 
0 = 
War OW © 


Do. two coats and ſet , 


Do, do. not ſett but trowelled MASONS PRICES. 
Floated lath and plaiſter, ſett 


Do. do. ſett and white — Portland Stone, per foot cube  — O 
Baſtard finiſhing on laths, floated and | Plain work _ — „ 
0 


trowelled — ow Moulded work — — 
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9 STUCCO: WORK. COPING, 


Portland—per foot run — 


Do. 13 inches wide, 3+ thick in front, and 
2 inches thick in back, crampt, and 


* Stucco on bricks, per yd. 7 
1 Do. on laths * 3 
* Do. do. in pannels 7 8 

* Rough caſting on laths . joints leaded 323 77 

. Do. do. on bricks — — Portland coping, 12 inches wide, 3 inches 
oy | | | thick in front, inch æ back 

48 Newcaſtle do. with crampt joints run with 


i PLAISTER FLOORS. | lead 45 


0 0383030 
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| x — 8 
. Do. without cramps 5 5 
11 Grey, per ſquare | —— : o 2 10 Portland ſink, ſup, — Za 4 
Wt e — — 0 3 10 |Newcaſtle do, — 5 oO 3 
1 j Sink ſtones _ 32 3 
bl! : CORNICES, &c; 


; WINDOW SILLS, 
x Plain plaifter cornice, per foot, ſup. 


1 Dontill do. — — 
ö Plain block do. N . 
„ Plain ionic modillion cornice Ts 
8 Do. two members inriched _ 


Portland, 8 inches wide, 5 inches thick, run © 
Newcaſtle do. — — O 
| Paving, inch and half thick, in ſtrait courſes o 
Do. two inches thick m 0 
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Paving with black marble dotts „„ 8 
Channel ſtone, 7 inches wide, run 0-1-8 
Purbeck paving. ſup, 1 9 9 
eee, 9 o © 10 
Do. rubbed — — r 
Bremen paving in tarrace . — . 

PORTLAND STONE in Chimnies. 
Slabs, inch 4 thick — . 
Do. inch 2 _ — 8 110 
Do. 2 inches — — 9 2 8 

"OS + — — — 8 1 

HEART HS and COVINGS, 
Slit fire ſtone — | — ET 
Purple marble covings — 3 G0 
Black do. 3 inches thick — _ 8 


MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, 


Blue and white, or veined Ttalian marble, 
inch thick — 3 


SG C0 
Egyptian marble — — & 1 8 
Fo RE , — 1 80 
Dove — — — 5 
Black and yellow plinths, cube — 18 
Plain jaumbs and mantle — 0 8.0 
PAINTERS FRICES 

Common colours once in oll _ 0: : 0:2 
Do. twice in oil — — 8 
Do. thrice — — 8 
Do. four times — — 8 0 8 
Inſide painting primed in ſize, and done 

twice in oil —— — 8 
Second colour and finiſh — 8 
Clear cole and finiſh — 898 98 
Once in oil on ſtucco — — © 9 
Twice in oil, do. — e 8 
Three times do. — — oO 0 71 
Four times do. — 5 8 BD. ne 
Do. and ſanded — . 5 

8 AS HES and 8 AS HF RAM ES. 

Saſh frames each, and ſaſh ſquares per 

dozen, once in oil — 8 > 
Twice in oil — — 0 0 9 
Thrice — AR d x5 
Dead white — Rs e 3 
Clear cole and finiſh 5 8 6 5 
Window lights, thrice in oil BN 9:04 


| 


Beſt Rateliff in ſquares of three feet ſup. 


each at per foot. ſup. — 0 1 10 
Squares of 2 feet 6 inches — 11 
Do. a feet — _ LO TEENS 
Do. common ſizes  — — 1 + 


6 


1 
G LAZ IERS WORK. 


SECOND RATCLIFF and BEST NEWC AS TLE 


Squares of three feet - — — 4.128 
Do. two feet 6 inches — 65 1 
Do. two feet — — — 8 & 4 
Do. common ſi zes — — G 


SECOND NEWCASTLE 


Squares of 3 feet — _ 8 i Nt 
Do. 2 feet 6 inches — — . j 
Do. 2 feet — — 0 2-3 jo 
Do. common ſizes — — 5 15 
Newcaftle Green, in new ſaſhes — 8 1 
Do. ſtopped in old — — — o 1 0 it 
| GLAZING in LEAD. 4 
Beſt Rateliff ſquares, 9 by 7, cemented 1 
for ſkylights — | 8 2 1 
Do. ſmall ſquares in do. — . ig 
Second Ratchf, and beſt Newcaſtle in I! 
ſquares 9 by 7 — „5 by 
Do. in ſmaller ſquares — — oO 0-10 14g 
Small ſquares and quarries in lead 0 0:7 #1 
Squares, 7 X 5 — — 8 6 3 
Do. 8 Xx 6 — — 9 | i 
Do. 9x7 — — o o 10 1 
SLATING. Ra 
Weſtmoreland on boards, nailed with 4d 9 
elout nails, per ſquare . 2 17d F 

Do. on heart oak, laths and pointed infide 3 o o : 
Taviſtock on boards — _ I 16 O 4 
Do. on oak laths and pointed — 1-38 8 ; 
Welch, on boards 5 11 4 

Do. on oak laths and pointed — 1 13 8 

Welch rags — — 13 8 1 
Welch ladies DHS 5 tC 1 © it 
Do. on oak laths and pointed — 2 3 © A 
4 

PAVIORS PRICES, F 

/ | : 1 

New purbeck paving, in beſt gravel, per 0 
yard _ 1 0-474” 1 
Do. five inches deep a—_ 0 £76 1 
Do. ſix inches deep 8 1 
Do. do. hard blue ſort 8 6 f 
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Do, taken up and relaid, gravel, - Ko. 
included — 

New pebble paving, not leſs than 14 Tuch 

f deep, in N | — 

Do. 15 inches deep — | 

Do. from 16 to 18 inches 

New Jerſey pebble paving 

New rags or bowlers — 

Sqare Guernſey . granite, to be g inches 
deep, and 5 inches wide, 6 inches 
wide for channels +: — 

Do. 8 inches deep — — 
Purbeck, or Yorkſhire edling, edge 
2 inches — — 

Free ſtone paving 
Moor ſtone, curb, 12 inches 7 1 per 
foot run — 
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Do. and gs holdfaſts, and * 


PLUMBERS PRICES. 


New caſt lead, 6 Ib. per foot. at per ewt. 
Labour and folder to do. per cw t. 

Lead ciſtern heads, at — 

Do. and ſolder, holdfaſts and en 


Rain water pipes, per W]¼Üt.— — 


SMALL CAST PIPES, 


Two inch pipe, 28 Ib. to the yard — 
Inch and 3 do. 24 1b — — 
Inch and 2 7 do. 20lb, 
Inch and 2 1 da. 1 61b, 
Inch da. 74th; 

Half inch do, Slb. 
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As we can © did vebourle to o Wal in Ti decbratibm of a diet 
gr and as perſons of taſte only can deſign them, or be adequate 
Judges of ſüch deſigns, when THY are produced to the Public; we 
can only ſay, that we have engaged thoſe gentlemen in that depart- 
ment who are univerſally allowed to excel“ We think it unneceſſary 
to explain what is ſo clearly. repreſented by the copper- plate No. I. 
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Wos oh winch a ſection is given in Plate II. a 
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walls, proportion and uniformity. ſhould never be forgotten; as it 
would be ridiculpuſly abſurd to 7 be, inthian cornice to an lonic pe- 
deſtal;ʒ it IS. thergfore, l in 12 firſt place, to proportion the 
order to. the foo, and. fterwards to, be, particularly careful that the 
cornice anſwers to the 8 As the order then is preſerved in the 
ſeveral parts of the walls, nothing, en of its dignity ſhould be 
admitted in the other decorations. F 
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This is a plan of the dl floor of the elevation on Plate IV. 
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deſigned for a villa for a perſon of quality, The baſement or ruſtic 
ftory, is divided into a number 'of rooms for the principal ſeryants; ; the 


kitchen and other conveniencies ſhould be detached from-the manſion; 


that it may not be incommoded by ſteam or heat: the coach houſe and 
ſtables ſhould be a building anſwerable on the other ſide of the manſion ;- 
the help of a colonade, Wl form a communication, and; 
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An IV. is an elevation of the Corinthian order. T be Cerin- 
13 being a very rich order, never .thews its elegance d perfectly, as 
when placed in a fingle; ſeries on the principal ſtofy. It ſhould conſiſt 
.only of three: ſtories, a haſement fog a magnificent: principal floor, 
and an attic ; the le wer floor, by bei ing unk A little makes a pedeſtal 
ꝛgreeabbe to the order, which hould be be jo s ch of the height 
Ob the whole order. Though, we-reeommend a ruſtic face in the baſe- 
ment ſtory, yet the Lela af lg pong is to be raiſed upon it, 

ſhould always be copſidered, and that it ought pot to he too rude and 
harſh. The builder ſhould r run a courſe of Roe, : aboat one foot three 
inches high, on the level of the g ground,” which forms a wlinth; on 
Which the ruſtic is to be raiſed; Wen continuing in ret line, 
forms a ſub- -plinth to the pedeſtal” on whiche the columns are to be 
raiſed. The" faſcia which terminates this ſtory ſhpald be equal in 
breadth to the cap of the pedeſtal; On this ſhout? be raiſed. a pedeſ- 
tal of the Ionic order to be bottom of the windows, on, which the 
decorations of the window ſhpuld be placed:” Theſe decorations are 
Jo various, that the architect will” xenerally make uſe of his own judge 
ment in the choice of them; but he ſhould be particularly attentive 
never to uſe columns or other decorations of a ſuperior order, as that 
would be exceedingly abſqrd; for a more enriched; order would give 
an ill contraſt to the other columns, which are the pringipal object, 
and where the greateſt decoration is required. For example, if, in 
this elevation, we ſhould decorate our windows with the omp olite 
order, the eye would naturally be offended, that thoſe in the. peidcipal 
fabric had not as much decoration as the, others. . We therefore re- 
commend the Ionic order, as a proper decoration for the windows on 
thoſe occaſions, Having explained the decorations of the windows on 
the principal floor, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that a flat wall wholly 
unornamented, carried up to bs height of the columns, will have a 
dead aſpect; to prevent which, the N of the attic and ſtring 
(or faicia) are properly introduced ; ; and as the entablature raiſed up- 
on the columns is carried along the naked wall, this gives an unifor- 
mity, very happily, to the face of the whole building. As every 
part ſhould be made to 8. with the whole, in 1h an elegant 
ſtructure as we ate here de ſcribing, it ſhould not be entirely plain, 
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to ſhe w how elegant a door is to be conſtructed upon this order, with 
the ſtricteſt adherence to the eſtabliſhed rules of Palladio; and having 


that before you as a ſtandard, you will find nd difficulty to vary it o in 
many reſpects. By fluting the columns, it gives an opportunity of in- 
troducing a bapital, compoſed of a lighter nature, the architrave round 
the door being ſunk, and the doof pannel raiſed; and, by adding the 
architrave int the freeze, we have a large ſcope to introduce ar. orna- 
ments, as will, with propriety, add much to its dignity ; and by have 
ing the pediment open, we may, without deviating from the order, in- 


troduce a ſhield with proper W e which dot give it an air of g 


grace and beauty. 
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The Barns, 8 Cart · houſes, Stables, Pig ſties, . 
and other buildings, made uſe of in the farming buſineſs, form two 
wings at the back of the houſe; and, as the 
from a road by the ſide of the houſe, it will ſtand detached ; and by 


_ having a graſs plat, and ſmall gravel walk up to the front, it will make 
it have an agreeable appearance. 


PLS u. 
Is a Deſign for a c Carmwey-PIECE. 


We are in nothing left ſo much to the dictates of fancy, i the 
Whole ſcience of Architecture, as in the conſtruction of Chimney- 
pieces; and it is deemed an article of ſuch eſſential importance, that 
no room, whether plain or elegant, can, with any degree of proprie- 
ty, be finiſhed without it. We have here given two different deſigns, 
both of which are ſuſceptible of all the grace of ornament ; and in 
theſe two figures we have ſketched various kinds, which are proper to 


either: we have decorated the one with columns, and the other with 
| . B an 
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an open pilaſter, which render them deſigns of various ſpecies, adapted 
to different prices, and alſo to the elegance or plainneſs of different 
apartments; and as the openings of chimnies are ſo very various, we 
would adviſe the following particulars, viz. to have a chimney which 
is four feet high, to be kept as nearly ſquare as poſſible ; but, if there 
is any difference, to be wider, and ſo on, in proportion, down to 
about three feet four inches high. Columns have the beſt effect, when 
elevated on a ſub-plinth, which faves. the baſes from damage, and 
gives an opportunity of correſponding with the fſkirting of the 
room, and by conſtructing the ſeveral parts, the architrave, freeze, and 
cofnice, with due proportion to its height, it gives the whole a pleaſ- 
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building will admit of a parlour, a dreſſing- room, and a 
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Is an elevation for a garden building, of the Tonic order; the co- 
lumns being elevated on theſe pedeſtals, and the vaſes being placed on 
ſmall pedeſtals at the topi give it a handſome appearanpe. This huild- 
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ing ſerves. very properly te terminate a, view, and ſhut out a fdiſbgreea= | 
ble proſpect ; its height and extent unite, to anſyer that purpoſe, and 
the variety of its conſtruction engages the eye with Ee f i; 1 2 | 
| ath, by 
which a convenient compartition; of the ſpacę may be laid out, and 
the ntility of chis frpQurs be confidered no Jeſs, tap ts Bun 
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Two original deſigns for iron work for balconies, &c. Alſo two original 
deſigns for grates. As we mean to enrich our Work with every thing that 
can be uſeful to the Architect, Carpenter, Maſon, Smith, &c. we hope 
theſe deſigns will be found acceptable. e 
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The entrance into Lord Milton's, in Park Lane, Sir William Cham- 
JJ HERES..." h 


LE 2% 7" 


Is a plan, and elevation, for a banqueting room, the elevation being of 
the Corinthian Order. The floor being raiſed a few ſteps above the level 
of the ground, the pilaſters muſt be* raiſed upon a ſolid courſe, or con- 
tinued ſocle of ſound,” firm, and even ſtone - work, running in a direct 

line even with the top of the ſteps. The pilaſters, which ornament the 
front are of a middle degtee of elegance. For a choice of a capital, 
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in this caſe, we recommend that enriched with the true acanthus, there * 
being none in real grace equal to that; the others are fanciful improve- f 1 
ments of art, this is the leaf from nature; a leaf celebrated for its beauty "Dir 
by all ancient writers; and is indeed vaſtly ſuperior in its out line in a 


building, where the great beauty is in adhering to the true proportions 
of the orders. It is alſo very neceſſary to keep the true ſtructure of the 
capital. The entablature is not carried in a ſtraight line, though it is 
proper ſo to do; yet it would then appear heavy. The form and work- 
ing of the whole, ſhews that theſe pilaſters are placed for beauty and 
decoration, more than ſtrength ; and therefore the entablature may be 
laid in this broken or interrupted manner. The entablature being 
crowned with a baluſtrade, will give a graceful air to the whole. We 
have introduced Venetian windows, which are properly calculated for 
ſhew, and are very pompous in their nature; and when executed with 
judgment, will add a great degree of elegance to the whole; and there 
will appear through every part, that lightneſs which is the characteriſtic 
of the order. | 
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The Plan is laid out in the following manner. 


A Banqueting Room. 
B Withdrawing Room. 
C Cloſet. Vn 
D Paſſage and ſtairs to go to apartments below. 
E Alcove for ſide- board. | | 5 
0 6 LA N 


- 


. Is the Section of the foregoing Plate. 
As theſe kind of rooms are uſed for the reception of large companies, 
for elegant entertainments, and variety of diverſions ;. theſe are reaſons for 


the ſpaciouſneſs of the apartment, but the rule of general proportion 
ſhould be obſerved; that is, the length ſhould be one and two-thirds the 


| breadth, and the height ſhould be equal to four-fifths of the breadth, 


which is the proper proportion for ſuch a room. As the wall 1s decorated 


with pilaſters, in which are introduced various ornaments, the pilaſters 


ſtand on their pedeſtals, which continue with the entablature round 
the room, which joins the whole ſeries in a regular body; and as nothing 
unworthy its dignity ſhould be admitted, the ornaments of ſculpture are 
13 ; therefore they may be introduced; and the only rule is, 
at where moſt of this decoration is intended, the ornament to the walls 
ſhould be taken from a ſuperior order, which will fill the eye with 
ſatisfaction, | | 


1 


0 
Is the Section of the Banqueting Room on Plate XI. 


As theſe kind of rooms are uſed for the reception of large companies, 
for elegant entertainments, and variety of diverſions; theſe are reaſons 
for the ſpaciouſneſs of the apartment, but the rule of general propor- 
tion ſhould be obſerved; that is, the length ſhould be one and two-thirds 
the breadth ; and the height ſhould be equal to four - fifths of the breadth, 
which is the proper proportion for ſuch a room. As the wall is deco- 
rated with pilaſters, in which are introduced various ornaments, the pi- 

laſters ſtand on their pedeſtals, which continue with the entablature 
round the room, which joins the whole ſeries in a regular body; and as 
nothing unworthy its dignity ſhould be admitted, the ornaments of 
ſculpture are appropriated; therefore they may be introduced ; and the 
only rule is, that where moſt of this decoration is intended, the orna- 


ment to the walls ſhould be taken from a ſuperior order, which will fill 
the eye with ſatisfaction. 
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Two defigns for coloured ornaments for pannels, curiouſly coloured. 


Theſe coloured ornaments are in the preſent reigning taſte, and were de- 
ſigned by Mr. Carter. 
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Two deſigns for vaſes for chimney- pieces, drefling-tables, &c. 
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A Deſign for a Gothic Temple, 
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The Plan of a Town-houſe of a Perſon of Diſtin ps 


tion, 
A the Hall. 14 rang 
B the Dining Parlour. . 
C Withdrawing Rom. ZZ 
D D ſmall Parlours, „ | „ 
E Dreſſing Room. 
F Library or Study. 
'G G Cloſets. 

H Water Cloſet. 
I Waiting Room. T7 yy 8 
K Paſſage. „„ 8 ; 
L Grand Stairs. | 7 

M Back Stairs. 


%% ow 3s JB oe mn 
The Elevation of a Town-houſe to the Plan on Plate XVII. 
)ͤͤ OH ( nn 


Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Mauſoleum. 
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A Mauſoleum, though ſeldom uſed among the moderns, among the 
antients was a place ſolely appropriated for the depoſiting of their dead, 
whoſe bodies being firſt burned, the aſhes were gathered in an urn, and 
placed in ſmall niches in the catacombs, with an inſcription'either on the 
urn or over the niche, The reviving this cuſtom in the preſent times we 
think will not be amiſs upon two accounts; firſt, the building will have 
an elegant appearance, in whatever ſituation it is placed; and ſecondly, 
will be more decent and reverential than the preſent method of depoſiting 
the body, which, after the ceremony, is without any concern thrown 
in an irreverend manner in a poiſonous vault under a church, the reſort of 
rats and other vermin, which fills the mind with very diſagreeable ſenti- 
ments of the ſituation of our much lamented parents, &c. relicks. —— 
Now this deſign of the Mauſoleum prevents thoſe inconveniences and 
defects; for here we repoſe the bodies in a decent manner; they being 
placed in a receſs called catacombs, with a door before it, which opens at 


pleaſure ; and if any perſon, whoſe father, mother, &c. as he lays thus 


ſilently waiting the laſt tremendous day, ſhould wiſh to contemplate their 


former happy hours with them, or to reflect on and frame their ſouls for 


quitting this tranſitory life, where will 


they find a place more ſuitable for 


ſuch 
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fuch ideas than this ? An this ſolitary manſion they will find true monitors 
who will not flatter. We have not introduced windows, thinking it more 
tuitable r9YMefuncral'ceremony to have lamps placed in different parts of 
the building, which will caſt a religious gloom over the whole place, and 


inſpire the auditors with proper ideas for the awful ſcene before them. 
A Portico. R 


- 


”w 


B Colonnade, which deſcends one ſtep into the body of the church C. 
D D Stairs leading to the catacombs. 1 * 


FE Landing- place, where the corpſe is reſted dur ing the ceremony- 

3 F A room for the uſe of thoſe who aſſiſt at the tuneral. 

| G Private doors to ditto, that is, doors which break through the orna- 

mental part of the building, as the pilaſter, or ornamented pannel, &c. 
and is fo contrived, when ſhut, to have no appearance to the ſtranger's 
eye of being an open way to any particular place; which methods are 
made uſe of, when you could not either with propriety, or the deſign 
will not admit of ſhewing a regular door-caſe. 6” | 


i H Stair caſe, leading either to the right or left, to the gallery over 


| cColonnade B. 

| I! Porches or Logias, for the reception of thoſe who wait to ſee the 
| ceͤremony. 1 5 0 „„ 
K Niches, where may be introduced, according to fancy, vaſes or 
1 urns, with the inſcription of thoſe who are depoſited below in the cata- 
i combs, as numbers of the viſitants may not chuſe to deſcend too near 

| the mouldring clay of their once fellow creatures. 
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A Deſign of a Town-houſe for a private Gentleman. 
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Elevation and plan of hall floor. G of 4 
The baſement comprehends a kitchen, butler's pantry, bouſe-keeper's 
room, ſervants room; and indeed the kitchen, ſcullery, &c. may be under 
the flat or yard behind the houſe.—Upon the hall floor, A Porter's hall. 
B Library. C Dining- parlour. D Great ſtair-caſe. E Back ftair-caſe. 
i Fa pyramidical ſtove, placed in a large niche, which will have in ſuch a 
ji place as a hall a much better effect than the common method of grates, &c. 
g door leading to yard, water-cloſet, &c. | | | oe 
One pair of ſtairs; a drawing-room, lady's dreſſing- room, &c. Two 
pair of ſtairs; a bed-chamber, and common drefling or bed-room fos- 
children, | 0 1 To eo 3 210 
The rooms for ſervants are deſigned to be in the roof, and receive 
light from the gutter, &c. i 5 eee 
The bottom of the windows on the firſt floor are level with the floor, 
to which is added neat iron balconies. 


= 
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PLATE XXI. 


— 


Section of the Mauſoleum, and Plan of the Catacombs, on Plate XIX. 


A The ſtair-caſe leading to the catacombs. 
B Landing-place where the corps reſts during the ceremony. 
CC C, The arched way, or arcade, under the Mauſoleum 
DD D, The catacombs where the corps are placed. 
E E, Section of ditto. | 


| . 
| Deſigns for Entablatures for Rooms, &c. 
. „ 
A Deſign for an Entablature for a Drawing or Dining-room. 
A Defign for an Entablature for a Lady's Dreſſing- room, the frieze of 
which muſt be of painted Ornaments. e 
125 F IG. 3. 
A Deſign for an Eatablature for a Hall. 
%%% ks a 


A Deſign to terminate an extenſive View in a Park or large Garden. 


Such a deſign as this, beheld from the manſion of the poſſeiſor, will 
ſtrike the eye with delight ; the fight being carried over the opening lawn, 
and through the lengthening viſto, is at laſt agreeably brought to the 
pleaſing object. | mo N 

The figure at the top is Flora, a proper emblematical figure for the 
ſituation, The oyal tablet in the middle of the column is for an in- 
ſcription, when built and by whom; with the addition of ſome few 
poetical lines, adapted to the place and deſign; the ſubjects of the baſſo 
relievo on the pedeſtal muſt be paſtoral. 


The introducing a fountain iſſuing from the mouth of the lion on the 

_ pedeſtal, which, with a murmuring pleaſing noiſe, falls gently into a ſemi- 
circular baſon, will at once not only pleaſe the eye and ear, but be of great 
utility for refreſhing cattle, &c. For the diſtance of this object from the 
houſe, the utmoſt limits may be taken of the park or garden, where gene- 


rally the publick road runs, in the centre of which this pedeſtal is recom- 


mended to be erected. At the extremity of the garden muſt be a haw- 
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baw, which will obſtruct the people's entrance, and not interrupt the ſight 
of the pedeſtal. ee , ga OR Gons 

The ſphinx is an emblem of care and watchfulneſs.. -, - 
AA The ſemi- circular baſons, for the reception of water from the 
pedeſtal. | 5 


FFF 
Of Brick and Stone Arches. 


la this plate are exhibited three different deſigns, both in brick and 
ſtone, with the method of ruſticating, &c. Figure 1, is an arch of 
brick, and fig. 2. an arch of ſtone, both of them being ſemi's ; the centre 
where all the joints have their ſommerings is at a, as the dotted lines will 
| thew. The ſemi is certainly the ſtrongeſt, and has the moſt agreeable 
effect of any other arch; this is allowed by all the beſt writers on this 
ſcience, becauſe an arch which will ſuſtain itſelf, will more eaſily ſuſtain 
an additional weight: it is impoſſible for any arch to have the ſame 
preſſure on the top, bottom, and ſides, which proves that none can 
equal the ſemicircular for ſupport. Fig. 3, and 4, are elliptical arches ; 
the ſommering of each are to the different centres, from which the dif- 
ferent curves are ſtruck, but. where an arch is taken from more than one 
centre, it cannot be in equilibrio; and the difference of this you may 
form a judgment of; indeed the difference being ſo great in their beds, 
muſt occaſion a very unequal preſſure; for if their joints or beds are un- 
equal, the preſſure will conſequently be ſo. In this kind of arch, the 
ſtones that ſhould be at the top are at the bottom ; the reaſon is clear, 
becauſe the nearer the ſtones at the top come to a parallel in the joints or 
bed in the upper part of the arch, the weaker it js, and if the ſpandrells 
and haunches are not ſufficiently ſecured, the ſtones that are neareſt the 
top are in the greateſt danger of falling, as it will naturally ſpring at 5. 
Fig. 5, and 6, are ſegments, or parts of circles, whoſe joints ſommer 
to their centres, which is exactly the ſame height with an elliptical arch, 
and yet is certainly ſtronger, they being nearer to the line of lateral prei- 
- ſure, therefore bear with greater force to the foot of each other. This 
will throw the whole weight more in the middle of the pier, which will 
not be ſo in the ellipſes, and the ſtones being all worked by one mould, as 
in the ſemi-circular, and taken from one centre, which will form all the 
joints alike, when fixed in their places, they will have equal weight on 
each of them. . , 9 
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The be Elevation of a erg * an te PR with the Plan'of the Hall Story. 


7 446 onbtt Soba L Water-cloſet for Men. 
BB Grand Stair-caſes. ' © M Water-cloſet for Women. 
CC Paſſages or ſmall Rooms lead- N ditto for Men Patients. 

ing to the Wards. Anke 0 ditto for Women Patients. 
- DDD Men's Ward. 8 Þ Circular Piazza, 
EEE Women's Ward. | Arbe Area. 
FF Rooms for Nurſes. R A circular Baſon for Water. | 
GG Private ee 1 3 8 8.8 Cloſets for the Nurſes. 
'H Sal oon. 7 40 The Section of the Hoſpital, with 
3 Governor's n- FF plan of the principal Story, win 
K Govetneſs s Wl 8 be given it in the next Number. 

1 $0 


720 Dith 4100 J 301 'v e LR, K 7. E XXvI. 
Plan and now. of A Defigh for 4 Theme, or x public Bath. 
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Who can reflect on the general utility and magnificence of the Roman 
2 without being laſt in amazement, that there ſhould be nothing in 
theſe days on a ſimilar plan | Buildings of that kind, excluſive of the ele- 


gance. and/magnificence-which they diiplay, would. be conducive to health, 5 


end become the theatre of polite exerciſes and amuſements. 2 

Baths were held in ſuch a degree of eſtimation among the Romans, that 
ie ee Marcellinus obſerves, there cannot be a greater inſtance of their 
magnificence and grandeur, than the baths that were built in Modum Pro- 
vinciarum, as large as provinces. 
Seneca ſpeaking in this reſpect, ſa bis countrymen were arrived to 
ſuch a pitch of fondneſs, for this 22 | 

in their baths they ſcorned to ſet their feet 15 any thing but precious ſtones. 
And r tells us, the very women muſt have their ſeats of ſolid ſilver. 


3 


1 deſcription from the poet Statius J poems upon the baths of Claudius 
Etrüfeus, ſteward to the arg Claudius, IN; with great propriety be 


mie „„ m 


Nil ibi bel nuſquam Temeſwa aebi, it ot 8 


1 1 Ert, fears gento u eden und,, 
FRE e cadit, labrifque nitentibus iu 
: Beer mirata f ſuas, et abire recuſat. 
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days for each purpole. ei 20 


under the above mentioned ciſtern ; and al 


tions ready, the bathers reſort te; the 


| [- 14 | 1 | 
(47: To floglith thuo! * 


* 8 Nothing there's vulgar, not the faireſt bra, 74 8 
| In all the glittering ſtruQure claims a place. op” 
From ſilver- pipes the happy waters flow, 2 ho 5 8 

In falver ciſterns are recpiv'd, below. r 
See where with noble pride the doubtful fiream . = inane 
Stands fix'id in wonder on the ſhining brim; OY 2a CATE 
| Surveys its riches, and admires its ſtate; , -- moe. 97 1 2 


Loth to be raviſh'd fromthe glorious ſeat. 7 


4832 


This Ae is 3s > be confidered. under two heads; t to elbe ch "rp MY 
and 2 cold bath. Which distinction may be made by letting particular 


* 


The bathing room, rooms for converſation, drellig, ing. laconicum, Kc. 


K. are all on the principal ſtory, which, are lighted from domes in each 


room. The offices, ciſterns, furnaces for 555 the bath and other 


rooms the particular heats required, are upon the baſement ſtory, .,, 
: Upon the day appointed for cold bathing g. the bathers reſort to the bath, 


enter the hall A, and producing the fubfeription ticket, are admitted into 
the ſaloon B, or room for convertation, reading the news, &. C batni 
room; when apretable to bathe they may fetire to the rooms D. 
PDD, where ey 1 uhdreſs and make Saad as barhe: when that is over, 


and they are dreſfed agalß, they next ate to viſit rhe roο for tefteſhiment 


E. F the alcove where the refreſhments are given; 'G, oom for the ſer- 


vants attending on the altove F. HI retiring room, previous to having 
given orders to their ſervants to attend with the cirriige! I Tefler hall for 
the porter to pre are the ſervants 19 attend on their maſters. K domes to 


admit the light into the room. ILL water-cloſets,” m Stairs leading 
into the bath. * » large Mahle or feats! o ſtairs leading domn to the 
offices below. 5 ſtairs leading down t the ares to the W 8 below. 15 17. * 
* azzas for fr VanIs. aw C197 IN ee en 


Having thus gone Ane, in a 8 progreſſion, all the rooms pro- 


per for a bath and their ules, we proceed ne next to he rhei Son thoſe 


days appointed for warm bathing. Dette SC eee HUH G1) 
Having the water in the bath, (obieh iſſues from a caltern jede w the 


fide of the bath; under room 5) in its pro PF hs by MBs of 1 
the ot xooms-brought to the 


heat required, by means of furnaces underneath, which! forces the heat in- 


to fiews in the walls, Kc and .having all: the, oth ne ſary prepara- 
; "bath We: Ge. Ihe firſt de- 


* of heat being in the hall A, next ſaloon B, then dreſſing- room er 
then 


. 1 1 15 J 
then bathing- room C; two of the rooms D may be for the laconicum or 
ſweating- rooms. The refreſhing- room E is of a leſs degree of warmth 
than the other rooms abovementioned ; the retiring-room H ſtill cooler, 
which prepares the bather for leaving the bath. Thus from the greateſt 
heat they are brought gradually to, their natural degree of warmth, where- 


by no cold can effect them; whereas by a ſudden tranſition from extreme 
heat to cold many ill conſequences enſue, | 


P-L A T E x$vit. 


A Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Cottage or rural Pablic Houſe. : 


A Portico. | 
BB Rough bodies of trees to repreſent columns, 
C Kitchen or Tap- Room. > 
D Stair-caſe aſcending to the firſt Floor. 
E Paſſage leading to the Yard. 
F Stairs deſcending to the Cellars. 
G Parlour. | | 
H A Room, comprehending the Bar, Pantry, &c. 
I Waſhhouſe, Brewhouſe, &c. 
K Copper. 


The one pair of ſtairs is reduced to the body (or octagon) of the houſe, 


which is divided into three rooms for the maſter and miſtreſs ; another for 


the maid and children, and the third for a man. Theſe rooms may have 
communication with the roofs over the parlour and waſhhouſe, &c. for 
depoſiting ſtores, lumber, &c. | 


Pp L AT E XXVIIL. 


Figure 7 and 8 are ſtraight arches of ſtone and brick; At a in fig. 7 
and 8 are the centres where all the joints have their ſommerings, which 


may be ſeen by the dotted lines; fig. 8 is a ſtrait arch of ſtone, which 


may be uſed where no buttments are to be had; the ſtairs are tied toge- 
ther with iron, cogged, and run in with lead, to prevent their ſpreading. 
The dividing of this may eaſily be ſeen by referring to the figure. 

Figures 9 and 10, ſemi-elliptical arches on the conjugate diameter; the 
courſes in fig. 9 are divided on the outſide curve, a, b, c. Figure 10 is 
a ſtone arch, which is equally divided on the inſide curve, whoſe centres 
are x andy; the ſommering of each courſe will appear clear, by in- 
ſpecting the dotted lines. 4 | | OL 
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Section of the hoſpital on plate 25, with the plan of the princi- 
pal ſtory. | 

The {eQion is taken through the wards, nurſes room, circular piazza, 
and area: the dotted line Z in the plan ſhews its courſe. 

In the baſement ſtory we ſee the vaults under the ſtreet for coals ; the 
areas, and ſtairs down to them; the houſe- keeper s room, cook's- room, 
(being under the center of the wards) rooms under the nurſes rooms: 

circular paſſage (under piazza) which receives light from grates in the 
footing of the piazza: large vaults for ſtores, &c. (under the center area, 
or court yard) — the baſon for water; the drains on each fide for receiv- 
ing the rain, &c. which diſcharge themſelves in the common- ſhore. 

In the hall ſtory we ſee the wards, nurſes rooms, piazza, area, or court- 

. yard, &c. 

In the principal ſtory, we again ſee the ſecond tier of wards, nurſes 
rooms, and the flat over the piazza. 

In the roof we ſee rooms for patients or nurſes, ſervants, &c. 


A Committee room. P Phyſician's room. 
B Secretary's office. Q Surgeon's room. 

C Secretary's room. R The theatre which receives light 
DE Withdrawing rooms for the from the windows in the attic 

committee. ſtory: the height of the theatre 
FFF Men's ward. extending above them. 
G86 Women's ward. S Place for the opetations on the 
HH Grand ſtair-caſes. _ patients, &c. 
K Water-cloſet for women patients. TT The avenues to ditto. 
L do. do. for women. VVV Seats for the auditory. 
: M do. do. for men. W The open part of the building. 


N Water-cloſet for men patients. XXXX Cloſets for nurſes. 
OO The flat over the piazza. 


FELT EF XXX, 

Elevation and plan of a deſign for an Inſularium, or houſe of plea- 
ſure, to be erected on ſome ſmall iſland in the park, at a convenient diſ- 
tance from the main building: dedicated to the deities of learning, paint- 
Ing, muſic, love and friendſhip. 

The Inſularium, is meant for the reception of company immediately 
after dinner. Being ſurrounded with wood and water, will render the fa- 
bric extremely cool and refreſhing. 


When A with heat, « or exerciſe, the bath will exhilerate the ſpi- 
| H rits, 


_ "BY 
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perpendicular 


( 18 ) 


rits, brace the nerves, and enable the company to purſue their amuſements 


and exerciſes with alacrity and vigour. 


AA Porticos, places for exerciſe, L Refreſhing- room. 


dancing, &c. MM Servants hall. 
BB Tablino, or entrance into the N Paſſage for ſervants. into the ſa- 
__ ſaloon, 6 7 Oo T 1 
C Saloon, where the concerts are O Room for preparing neceſſaries 
held. for the company. | 


DDDD Oici, or ſmall halls leading P Water-cloſet for company. 
to the different apartments, W Do, do. for ſervants. 


EE Stair-caſes aſcending to the 5 R Sky-light, 


1 lery over the oici's D. 8 Billiard-table. 
. | FELL Book-caſes. 
GG Drawing- room. U Sky-light. 
H Library. W Footing round che baſon in the 
I Billiard- room. bath. 
K Cabinet. X Stairs leading into the baſon. 


n 
A deſign for a monument. 


bh Ne. T. E XXXII. 


Figure 11 and 12 are rampant ſemi- circles; the bricks being divided 


in fig. 11, on the out- ſide, as in figure g, from the centre a, ſtrike the 


curve 5, e, and d, e, which interſect with the rampant curve, ſtruck 
from the center at c and e; the centring of the brick are at a, /, g 6. 
Figure 12 is a ſtone arch, c being the height of the ramp. from a, and a, 
4, is the width of the arch ; ; in the middle of @, b, erect the perpendi- 
cular e, /, then draw the line c, &, and g, 6, parallel to each other, 
and at the point & ere the perpendicular to interſect g, b, at B, which 
is half the width of the arch; then draw the lines c, 7, and , b, then 
at i on the line c, V and at & on the line , J; at each point erect the 
%, and &, n, then the points of / and m, are the cen- 
85 to the arches c, Hh and ½ b, which divide into ruſticks as in the 
gure. 

Figures 13 and 14 are Gothic arches. Our intention in this work 
being to make every thing as clear as poſſible to the meaneſt capacity, 
we have introduced a number of arches ; as we mean to paſs over nothing 
without taking notice of it : theſe arches are but ſeldom uſed, but we 
have introduccd them to render our work the more generally uſeful, The | 


brick arch is divided on the outſide curve as before, in the above figures, 


and the different centres and dividing the arch will a ds by applying 
to the baſe. line, the dotted _ Ks. figures. ; 


61 „ 
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5 XXXIII. 


The Elevation a n Bia of a Deſign for a Pavillion to ts etected in 
the Center of a grand Canal, 


A Plan of the Pavillion. 

B The Loggia. ok #163 

The Colonnedes 4 £1% 

DD Piers of the Loggia. 1 

EEE E Stairs leading to 8⁰ from 
the water. 

The dotted lines . this- plan 

ſhew the courſe of the iron- 


F Plan of the foundation. 5 


68 The arch which runs thro 


the Pavillion. 


| | HH The arches hien croſs the q 


Pavillion. 


11111 Places for ſwans, ducks, Kc. 


to rooſt and lay their eggs in. 


work to prevent people's yore ” 


into the water. 


„„ 


E XXXIV. 


The longitudinal Section of the Refreliog-room | in the Bath Ow ee 


oY 
| Fw AF 


E d $044 


45 Elevation and Plan of a Deſign for a Malt-houſe. 


A1 The firſt ſtory. 

B Ciſtern for wetting the barley. 

Crump... 

D The floor to lay the barley out 
to work, after being taken out 
of the ciſtern. 


E E E E Poſts to ſupport the floor 


above. 


F The kiln. 

G The plate to hold the fire. 

H Private door to go into the 
kiln. 

1 Malſter's room. 

EK His bed. 4 

L Room for malt, previous to its 

being en away. ' : 


1 
. 


M Stairs to go up above. 


N Mill-houſe. 
O The hopper 
P The tra 
Q Stable. 
RR Stalls. 
S Manger. 
T Cart-houſe. 

VVVV Steps tg go up ain 


of the oil. bote. 


W Coal- room. 


XXX Theſe dotted lines ad 
how much the loft above ex- 


tends over the young line of the 
kiln. | is 


Az The 


8 1 20 f 


Az The ſecond tory. 1535 


B Opening in the floor to take the 


barley up. 


ESR 2. I 


C The ſecond 32. to lay 2 bar- 


* 


ley on to dry a ſecond time. 


D Drying loft for the barley over 


the - kiln, the flooring being 
grated iron, to admit the heat to 
the barley. | F 


E Ventilator. . 


F N 1 for the malt. 


PL * * 


G Skreen to let the malt down i into 
the room L in the firſt 4 

N Store-loft for malt. 

45 Mill. 

K Barley loft. 


L. Hole to let barley down into the 


ciſtern B in the firſt ſtory, 
M Stairs to go down below.” 
N Granary. | 
O Hay-loft. 2x7 
PPPP Steps to go. down below. 


- 


Two Deſigns for Iron Railing. 


* % - 


* 
, , l 
MEL 1 
3 
6 3 


9 
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A T E XXXVIL 
A 8 for the Cicliog i in the Bathing Room, Plate 20. 


A AAA Projection of the Cornice. 
The large Fan in the Center js the Sky-light. 


N E XXXVI . 


The Elevation and Plan of a Deſign for a Gothic Obſervatory, to be 
erected on a Mount, for the Conveniency of taking Views, conſulting the 
Stars, &c. 


. mr 


9 Elevation and Plan of the Hall Story, of a Deſign for a Gentle- | 
man's Villa. 


A A Porticos. 

B Hall. 

C Anti, or Waiting Room. 

D Library, or Gentieman's Dreſſing Room. 

E Breakfaſt and Dining Parlour. 

F Saloon, the height of which extends to the top of the dome, and 
receives light from. the circular windows, as ſeen i in the elevation. 

G Drawing Room. 

H Retiring Room. 

I Room for making Tea, &c. | 

K K K K Oeci's, or ſmall halls leading to the different apartments 
and ſtair-caſes, lighted by ſemi-circular headed door-caſes, fronting the 
ſtair-caſes, 

L Gentleman's ſtair-caſe, lighted by a lky-light. 

M Servants ſtair-caſe, lighted by a ſky light. 


| K b | N Theſe 


* 


( 22 ) 


N Theſe dotted lines ſhew the breadth of the gallery (i the upper 
ſtory) to give admittance to the n rooms. | 


O Water-cloſet. 
PP Book-caſes. 
The floor above conſiſts of bed rooms, Lady : arefling room, 


nurſery, Kc. the offices on the baſement ſtory. 


J © op 
| | 1 Deſign for a Chimney Piece. 


#, m 


( 23 ] 
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Section of the Bathing-room (on Plate 530 taken from the Converſa- 
tion-room to the 1 . 


PLATE XLII. 


The Elevation and Plan of the principal Story, of a Deſign for a 
Hunting Villa; to be fituated in the Center of a foreft. 


This Villa is for the meeting of company in the morning previous to 
the ſport, and afterwards to return to and finiſh the diverſions of the day, 
by partaking of an elegant rural repaſt. To add ſomething new to this 
deſign, in the center of the Saloon is' contrived a circular falſe flooring 
ten feet diameter, which (when the entertainment is ready) is to be open- 
ed in the middle, and each half to ſlide into the thickneſs of the flooring * 
a double ſtair-caſe will then be diſcovered for the conveniency of ſer- 
vants coming up and down, having an aſcent two ways, up which 
are brought chairs and tables, ſo contrived as to join together, and form 
a large circular table, round which the company being placed, the din- 
ner is ſerved up in the ſame manner, the ſervants waiting in the middle; 
dale which every thing is * and the falſe flooring cloſes as 

efore. 


« -- 


: The Offices are underneath. - 


AAAA Steps aſcending to the Collonade. 

B B Collonade. 

CCC C Columns, being rough bodies of trees, 

D Saloon. 

E This line ſhews the extent of the falſe flooring. 
F Stairs to go up. 


G Stairs to go down, | ls | 
| . H Well 


* 


FE f 
H Well of the Stair-caſes, | 
I Footing off for the ſervants to wait in, | 


K Circular Table, round which the er fit to dine. 
. Withdrawing-room. 

M Dreſſing- room. 

N Water - cloſet. 3 


P.L AT XIII. SO. 


"Two Deſi gns of Iron-work for Door-caſes or route. 
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Arn XW. 


1 


ES; 


polite the Alcove, in the Seficſhing-roem in the 
= Bath, Plate 26. 


Ihe public are deſired to obſerve, that by taking Plate 41 of the ſection 
of the bathing room, and placing Plate 34 of the ſection of the alcove 
ſide of the refreſhing-room, on its right fide, and the above Plate 44 on 
its left ſide, they will have a compleat ſection through the whole build- 
Ing, it being taken through the converſation-room B, bathing-room C, 
and refreſhing-room E of Plate 26. 1 | 1 

Note, the ſides of the converſation - room are finiſhed in the ſame man- 
ner as the refreſhing- room, excepting that ſide where the alcove is. 


Section of the Side o 


* 


„ ͤ uy 


ZSection of the {ide of the library (oppoſite the windows) in Plate 39, 
taken through the book-caſes on each fide of the room. 


„„ A T K ei 


Two Deſigns for capitals in the Ionic and Doric taſte, 


PL a 1 ] 


The Plan and Elevation of a Windmill, for draining the Water off the 
Fens, near the Iſland of Ely, Cambridgeſhire. 


It is ſituated on the edge of the river, (in the road to Ely) which ſur- 
rounds the iſland of Ely, to which drains being cut, and the waters from 
off the lands running into them, the mill, by its working, empties the 
drains and forces it into the river: thus, by continually exhauſting the 
water in the drains, the lands are kept dry, which, for want of this uſe- 
ful and fimple invention, would be conſtantly laid under water, and 
large tracts of rich paſture rendered uſeleſs. | 


M A Per. 


| 26 


A Perpendicular Spindle, which 


turns the trundle B below and ditto 


above 
B The Trundle 
C Cogg Wheel 
D Its Ciſtern to keep it dry 
E Horizontal Spindle whichturns 
the cogg wheel C, and the large 
wheel F or ſcoops 
F The Scoops or Wheel that 
forces the water out of the drains 
G lts Chamber, or contracted 
part of the drains 
H Water waa out ; of the 


wheel, one halt being 


3 ? 
8 (by the turning R the 


ſcoop wheel) into the river 
I Mill-watcher's bed 


K Fire Place 
L Ladder to go up the mill 


In the elevation is ſcen the ſcoop 
above the 


ſutfabe of the water, the other half 


under. 
The dotted line ſhews its extent, 


it is covered all round, except the 


ſmall opening ſeen 1n this elevation 
for the „ the water. 


9 


VVV 


rr xl vin. 
The longitudinal Section, and Side-front of the Inſularium, on Plate 30. 


This ſection is taken through the paſſage N, the fair C E, the ſa- 
loon C, the other ſtair-caſe E, and the bathing- room F. Having half- 


way end the ſtair- caſe on the left, you enter into the picture gallery, 


being over the ſervants hall, paſſage, and the room for preparing necel- 


ſaries: it is of the ſame fri as the bathing-room, and receives light 
from above in the ſame manner. 


P NBR Xx 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deßgn for a Farm-houſe and Bui. ng 
adjoining. 


It has long been obſerved, that farm-houſes and their adjacent build- 
ings have always been laid out in an irregular, injudicious manner, pre- 
ſenting to view a very diſagreeable object; one part generally obſtructing 
the buſineſs of the other, and frequently putting an entire ſtop to the work 
carrying on in a large farm-yard; in order to remove theſe difficulties, 
and render the diſpofiti-n of the building pleaſing to the eye, this deſign 
is contrived at once to have every convenience properly fituated, that every 
part may have a ready and eaſy communication with the other ; and at 
the ſame time to be ranged in a grand (tho' ſimple) and uniform manner; 


the poſſeſſor having all the buſineſs brought under his own inſpection, 


as his office ſuperintcnds the whole. 


A 1ſt Great Gates or Entrance L Stairs for ſervants 
into the Yard before the Houle. MM Covered Rooms leading to 
B B Common Doors 5 the different Buildings 
C Hall | N Dairy, deſcending a few ſteps 
D Stair-caſe O Its Shelves 
E Beſt Parlour | Q Pantry, deſcending a feu ſteps 
F Common Parlour R Its Shelves 
G G Paſſ ges S J. aundry 
H Farmer's Room or Office T Rooms for Servants to dine in, 
J Kitchen and for ſitting in, &c. 


K Scullery U Brewhouſe and Bakehouſe 
3 V Oven 
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V Oven The Cellars, &c. under the Hall. 
W Copper | ſtory, : Mp 
X Pump | Fay loft, over the Stable. 

V Stables Granary, over the Cart-houſe, 
Z Arched way for Carriages to The Barns, not being immedi- 
go in and out. | ately neceſſary to be adjoining to 
Azd Cart Houſe | ttheſe buildings, may be at a conve- 
Bad Cow Houſe | nient diſtance. They would have 
C2d C2d Places for hogs, poul- been introduced here, but the Plate 
try, &c. not admitting ſuch an extenſive de- 
Dad Dad Places for firing, &c. ſign, they are omitted. 
Ead E2d Steps to go up above In a future Number will be given 
F2d Pond an elevation of the whole buildings 
The Bed-chambers are on the taken from the entrance to the cow= 


upper floor of the houſe houſe. 


ECAC 2: 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Green Houſe. 
A The Plan of the Green Houſe. 
B Gardener's Room for Utenſils, &c. 
„ 4 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Gothic Pigeon Houſe, 


A Half the Plan. 
B B Pigeon Holes, 


[ 29 1 


LA Tz. Us 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for an Entrance into a Gentle- 


man's Park. 
A Saloon. N 
B B Paſſages. 
C C Porter's Lodges. 
DD Bed Rooms. p 


FLA T:8- ui 
The Plan and Elevation of a Hot-Houſe. 


A A A The Walk round the Flue. 
B B The Flue. -- 
C The Place where the Fire is made. 
D The Chimney. 
E The Place where the Trees, Flowers, &c. are placed. 


g P.L A T * LIV. 


A Deſign for a Stove, which fills up the whole Opening of the Chim- 
neye, except the Aperture where the Fire is made. 


Wit. 
Deſigns of Mouldings for Impoſts. 


Fig. I. Mouldings for a Drawing Room. 
„ II. Maui for a Parlour. 
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"The traverſe ſect ion of he great gair-caſe i in the deſign of the gentleman's town houſe, Plate 
20, With the plans of the ftair- caſes on the different ſtories. | 
| A' correſpondent, who fighs himſelf W. N— has requeſted delighs of ſections of fair. . 
"hug as the public have ſeldom been favoured with publications'of that kind, we have complied 
with his requeſt; and to make them the better underſtood, we ſhall be ſomewhat particular j in 
the deſcription, tom render this er part of e in atchitefture as Phan, as Polible to * 
generality of our rags rp | 


G + \ f * 25 oo 2 


© Deſcription of the Section of the 78 765 STAIR- . 


. iſt, Ball (tory; 2d, One pair of flairs; 3d, Bed chamber ſtory ; 4th, ſtory in the roof. 

On the hall ſtory, we ſee the front of the great ſtair-caſe aſcending to the one pair, the ſection of 
the door on * left hand leads to the e er | "Wor under the ſtair-caſe leads to back | 
ſtaits. 

On the one pair of ſtairs ſtory, i is only the landing which- leads to the different rooms,” the 
ſection of the door on the left hand leads to the ladies dreſſing- room, over the dining parlour. 
On the twWo pair of ſtairs ſtory, is only a landing leading to the bed chambers - the ſection of 
the door on the left hand leads to the beſt bed-chamber, over the ladies dreſſing room. 

On the three pair of ſtairs (or ſtory in the roof) is the coved ſky-light, the glaſs door behind. 
which (coming from the back ftairs) leads round to. the right of the ſky-light under a covered 
way, to a ſmall room over the common dreſſing-room in the twq pair of Barra, FAG ſection of 
the window on the left, lights the room over the beft bed-chamber. | 


Deſcription of the PLans, | 
A iſt hall ſtory of the Rair-caſes, F Door leading to common Ae ing 10 8 be⸗ 
B The firſt ſtep aſcending the beſt ſtair. caſe. ing a ſmall one, the ſize of the e 8 
The figures 1, 2, 3, Kc. ſhew the number of hall. 
ſteps to the one pair of ſtairs. G Open part of the ſtair- caſe. 


: 


$- 


C Door leading to dining parlour, H Landing on back; ſtairs. - 775 oy 
D Door leading to the hall, | I The-firft ſtep, aſcanding wot o oft 
E Door leading to back ſtairs, - The figures 1. 2, 3 3, &C bew the nomber of 
F The firlt ſtep aſcending the back airs, ſteps to the rooms in the roof. 
The figures 1, 2, 3, &c. ſhew the number of K Door leading to beſt bed-chamber, 

ſteps to the one pair of back ſtairs. L. Window giving light'to back ſtairs. 

SG Door leading to dining parlour. 

H Door leading to the flat or * 3 The ſtory in the roof of Rair-caſes, ; 


E landing of back ſtairs. 
B 2d one pair of ſtairs flory &+ "35 ſiair<caſes.. F Door leading to the room over beſt EY 


C_The landing of. the beſt Gaircale. { --:--;- chamber 

D'or readies to lady's dreſſing- toom. G Glaſs door leading round the ied fey. -light 

E Door leading to drawing room. —_ the 12705 room over common dreing | 

FFi Niches ＋ 5 * | 

G Open part of ſtair-caſe, „ 1 The fat leading to ditto. 

H Lauding on back Rlairs, III Theſe: dotted lines ſhew the extent of the 

I The firſt ſtep aſcending bick ſtairs. | covering of the flat. ä ; 

The tfigures* 45 2, 3, &c? ſhew' the number of 8 7901 of back ſtairs. 
ſteps to the b-d-chamber back Sn Door leading. to, the ſmall room over com- 

K Door leading toadies dreſſing- room. mon dreſſing- room. 

L Window giving light to back {tair- Fare. "LL beweg lighting the room over r beſt bed. 

chamber t 

C 3d bed chamber ſtory ds. the flair. caſes, M Halfthe inſide afthe coved . Babes 

D The landing of beit ſtair caſe. | NNN Cornice. 

E Door leading to the veſt ded-chamber..:.; 2:2 | O Half the Sf PR of choxdobe &y-light, 
Ihe. dotted. line P. (on each ſtory) homes the .cauſe 'of the” traverſe ae of the great ſtair-, 

r Hug „ 


The dure 17 Q(on eh ſtory) > rag The Ska of the 7 {8ion of the faite) 
caſes, Which vin *. given in our next Number, 


e er er, - A 


The elevation and ſections of he tan hause and ben eisige on a Plate 49. 

The. upper draft takes its courſe. through the entrance A (feeiitte Plan)! then . he 
yard before the houſe—in which is ſeen the room jor ſervants $0 ieee, nme. 
way 
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way M--through the manſion, in . on the baſement ſtory, i is ſeen the {eQion of the cel- 
lars (under kitchen, &c.) the paſſage leading to them, the area giving them Ny a: Foes un- 
der parlours, ſolid earth. 

On the hall ſtory is ſeen the ſection of hall c, "Arey D;. kitchen 1. | 

On the chamber floor, is ſeen the ſection of the room over the hall, leading to the Ae 
chambers, and the chamber over kitchen. 

From thence we go through the farm-yard—the pond F 2d, where is ſeen the elevation of 
the ſtables, in the center of which is the arched way Z—the hay-loft over Kean covered ways 
M, where is ſeen the doors of the places for poultry, hogs, &c. D 2d. 

We then proceed through the cart-houſe A 2d, and cow. houſe B ad, over which is ſeen the 
ſection of the granaries. We then go into the fields; 

The lower draft takes its courſe through the arched way Z, in which is ſeen the Jock leading "A 
into the ſtables, over which is ſeen the ſection of the hay-loft, 

Then thro' the. farm-yard, the pond F zd, where is ſeen an elevation of the cart-houſe Az, 
and granary over it, the covered way M, where i is ſeen the door for poultry, &c. D 2d. | 

Then through the brew-honſe U, and oven V, 


P LATE. LVL. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for SraBLEs. 


1 This deſign is formed to avoid the diſagreeable circumſtances uſually attending ſtables bein 
built under the eye of the manſion, by having all the buſineſs relating thereto Pry within 
its own walls, and to form a pleaſing object from the main buildings. 
The ſtables, coach-houſe, and places for cleaning, harneſſing, &c. all nn within 
the deſign. The carriages tv drive through the portico, and to back into the coach-houſe, the 
horſes, coach, &c. to be cleaned and put-too in the center of the open part of the 1 
A Portico. 
The dotted line B ſhews the extent and form of the flat over the portico, 
C The open part of the building. | 
The dotted lines ſhew the manner of the groinds, | 
DD Stables. 6 3 OR VVV | 
EEE Stalls. e 1 f 
FF Mangers. : i | | 
The dotted lines GG ſhew the form of the &y-light 1 to fables. f 
H Coach-houſe, over which is a flat of the ſame form as over 1 


5 1 Pump. | 
KK. Rooms for the utenſils belonging to the coachman, groom, &c. 


LL Stair-caſes. 
The plan of the roo ms for the coachman and grooms, hay-loft, &c. 104 ſ:&ion of the whole 
biulding, will be ; oa in our next. 


n L A 1 K I 


* The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Vita. 


A correſpondent, who ſigns himſelf J. D. has ſent the deſign of this plan, requeſting u us to 
give an elevation adapted to it. | 

He informs us it is intended for a Feilen. s manſon in the country. 

He deſcribes the plan in the following manner. 


A Veſtibule. / E Common parlour. 
B Dining room. | F Study. | 
C Withdrawin room. | | G Kitchen. 
D Beſt Wee H Common ftair-caſe. 


The ſervants hall, pantries, cellars, &c. to be on the under ground- e. The auen 
ſcullery, &c. to communicate with the kitchen, and with the ſtables, coach-houſe, &c. to form a 
ſquare court behind the houſe, which will be commanded from the ſtudy window. 

The beſt ſtair-caſe to be lighted by a cupola or dome, the common one by a {ky-light. 7 1 

The chamber flory to contain fx rooms, with light cloſets to each, except Fe over ftudy, 
which muſt be entered at the laſt half-pace of the ſtair-caſe. | 

The deſign for the elevation, he recommends as follows. 

The hall ſtory fifteen feet high, the chamber floor and icke to be guided * the elevation. 1255 

He dates from 9 Auguſt if, 1775. *\ 
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PL A T E LX. 


The W ! Section of the Sratx-CAsks on Plate LVI. 


1ſt, Hall ſtory; 2d, One pair of ſtairs; 3d, Bed-chamber ſtory ; 4th, 
Story in the roof, 

On the hall ſtory, we ſee the fide of the great ſtair-caſe, aſcending to 

the one pair of ſtairs ; the door that fronts leads into the dining=-parlour ; 
the ſection of the door on the left leads into hall; the ſection of the door 
on the right hand leads to back ſtairs ; the door that fronts leads likewiſe 

into the dining- parlour; the ſection of the door on the right leads to the 
yard—part of the back ſtairs are ſeen, 

On the one pair of ſtairs we ſee the landing; the FR door leads to the 
ladies dreſſing- room; the ſection of the door on the left hand leads to 
the drawing-room. On the back ſtairs is ſeen the landing; the front door 

leads likewiſe to ladies dreſſing room; the ſection of the window to the 
right looking into the yard part of the back ſtairs are ſeen, 

On the bed chamber ſtory we ſee the landing; the front door leads to 
the beſt bed- chamber; the ſection of the door on the left leads to com- 
mon dreſſing-room. 

On the back ſtair is ſeen the landing; the front door leads (likewiſe) to 
beſt bed- chamber, the ſection of the window tothe right looks into the yard. 

On the ſtory in the roof is ſeen the landing on back ſtairs; front door 
leads to ſervants room; the ſection of the door to the left leads round | Lt 
the coved ſky-light through the other ſection of the door to room 


over common dreſſing room ; the two front windows lighting ſervants 
room — we likewiſe ler the coved ſky-light. 


F L. A V 


The Section of the ST ABLES,and Plan of the FLOOR over the STABLES, . : 
on N EVI: .-... | a 
AA Stair-caſes. 


B B The landings. | 9 | 

C Rooms for eoachmen, grooms, =_ ED 
DD Fay lofts. 

E E Trap doors to take up the bay from below. 


F F Step-ladders deſcending to ho galleries G G, which extend 3 
the ſtables for the conveniency of putting the hay down into the racks 
below. 


HHH Semi- circular openings to let the hay through into the racks below. | 
II Open part of the ſtables. | 


K Flat over portico. | 5 . 
L F lat over coach houſe. 3 85 


3 3 _ __ Deſcription 
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6340 
Deſcription of the SECTION, 


Hevieg entered the portico A, (ſee Plate LVIII. \ into the open part of 


the building C, we ſee before us the entrance into the coach-houſe; the 


doors on each fide, that on the left leading to ſtair- caſe L; that on the 
right to the rooms for utenſils KK. Through the ſions of the door 
to right and left we enter the ſtables, where is ſeen the ſtalls, mangers, 
and racks, Having aſcended the ſtair-caſes, we enter the coachmen 
and grooms room C; to the right and left is ſeen the hay-lofts D; the 
door on the left hand one leads to the landing B; in the right hand one 


vue ſee the window looking towards the flat L over coach-houſe ; likewiſe 


the ſections of the trap-doors E, for receiving the hay. 

On each fide is ſeen the ſection of doors communicating to gallery G; 
by the means of the ſtep-ladders FF, which are likewiſe ſeen. Having 
gone round the galleries to the furthermoſt part of building, is ſeen the 
ſection of the ſemi-circular holes for letting down the hay HHH. At 
the Jop of the domes is ſeen the ſection of the * 


„„ ð ‚ LXII. 


The Plan Fug? lernten of a DeGgn for a Gothic Manſion to be erties 


on an Eminence that commands an extenſive Proſpect. 
AA Steps n up on the H Cloſet. - 


BB Tarras. I Stair-caſe, 

C Porch. | K Kitchen. 

D Hall. | L Copper. 

E Common parlour. MM Dreſſers. 
F Cloſet. N Pantry. 

G Bet parlour. OO Shelves. 


A view of this Elevation taken at the point P, with the plan of bed- 
chamber ſtory in the next Number. 


„„ A TE. La, 


Three Deſigns for Lame Irons, 
oy "Y 


E 
Tl. 


The Plan and Elevation of a . for a MARKET Hovse, 


AA The piazza, or market-place. 

BB Theſe dotted lines ſhew the form of the "2" 

C The porters or officers (that ſuperintends the market) room. 

_ D The grand ſtairs aſcending to the right and left, up to the afſembly- 
room, over the piazza. 

E The back ſtairs. 

F Chimney. 

G This dotted line ſhews the courſe of the longitudinal ſection. 

H This dotted line ſhews the courſe of the traverſe ſection of the build- 
ing, which will be given in the ſucceeding Numbers. 
The longitudinal ſection, with the plan of the aſſembly room, in the 

next N umber. 


FAT TT xv. 


The Plan of the BED-CHAM BER SToRy and the ELEVATION, taken at 
the Point P, on Plate LXII. 


A Stair-caſe (which continues up to the leads) upon which is admittance 
to three rooms for ſervants, there being one over each bed-chamber. 

B Saloon. 

C Sky-light. 

D Common bed- room. 

E Beſt bed- room. 

F Nurſery. | 

G General dreſſing- room. 

H Private dreſſing- room. 

III Beds. 

KKK Cloſets. 


XVI. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Gor HI SEAT of Rr- 
TIREMENT. 


A. Inde of the building. | 
BB Seats. 


„ 
A Defign for an Iron GATE, 


( *$7.'). 
REA tf B ALXVH. 


The Plan of the principal Story, e. with the longitudinal Section of 
the MARKET Housk on Plate LXIV. 


A Aſſembly- com III Balcony. continuing all rouhd 
/ '* *' © - "he building _ -4:. 

C Room for the conveniency of K This dotted line ſhews the courſe 

getting the refreſhments ready of the longitudinal Section 

D- Card-room L This dotted line ſhews the courſe _ 
EE Grand ſtairs . of the traverſe ſection, which 
F Landing wioith the fide front and plan of 

G Back- ſtairs attic ſtory in the next Number. 


H Water-cloſet 
Deſcription of the SECTION. 
In the piazza, or market- place, is ſeen the front door, which leads to 


the grand ſtair - caſe; that door on the right leads to porter's room; that 
on the left to the back ſtair- caſe. 


In the attic ſtory is ſeen the gallery, extending round the aſſembly- 


room. On the right hand is ſeen the room for the people who have the 9 


care of the houſe. On the left hand is ſeen the muſic- room. 


FLAT RE im 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Snor FRonT.. 
A The plan of the ſhop front ; | 
B The door leading into ditto: 
© The ſhop Hows | 
D The door leading to paſſage belonging to the houſe 
E The pailage. . Fu 

FE AT R MX 
Two Defigns for CHAIR S. 


Fig. 1 for a hall. 
Fig. 2 for a dreſling- room. 
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a Deſign for an OBELISk. 
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The Plan and Elevat 
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The Plan of the'Attic Story, with the traverſe Section, and the profile 


Elevation of the Marker Hovust on PLATE LXIV. 


A The open part of the aſſembly-room. 
BBB Gallery. 


C Muſic- room. 

D Room for the perſon who has the care of the ale, &c. 
E The bed - room. 

F Open part of the great ſtair- caſe. 

G Water cloſet. 

H Back ſtairs. 


I This dotted line ſhews the courſe of the longitudinal ſection. 
K This dotted line ſhews the courſe of the traverſe ſection. 


Deſcription of the SECTION. 


f 


In the piazza to the right is ſcen the ſection of the door 1 to the 
grand ſtair- caſe, which is ſeen; the fide of which is the door leading to. 
the back ſtairs.—On the upper ſtory, in the aſſembly-room in the front, 
is the collonade leading to the card-room; the front door on the grand 
ſtair-caſe leading to the back ſtairs. —On the attic ſtory is ſeen the mu- 
ſic-room, decorated with curtains, &c. which let down on occaſion; the 
oppoſite end to be painted, to repreſent the ſame deſign; as it is parti- 
tioned off for the conveniency of a room for the people who have the 


care of the houſe. 


P'L ATR —˙ w 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a ruſticated mall HUNTING, 


VILL n 


A The viſtibule, « or porch. 
BB Anti-rooms. | 
C Dining-parJour, 
D Parlour. 
E Drefling-room. 
F Stair=caſe, 
G Door leading to the offices. 
H The offices, 


LC 


The 


( 40 ) 


The bed-room, &c. on the upper ſtory—the plan of which, with the 
back front, will be given in ſome future Number, 


P L A' T B av; 


A Deſign fora FIRE VASE to warm Halls or Stair- caſes. 


- 


. 


& 8p 8 fs 919k IE 52 
A Deſign for a STO x. 
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5 | SU A T E LXXVI. 
„ bun: and Elevation of a * for a public Library. 


A The Hall. | f 
BBB Small Libraries 
C The grand Library 
D The Refreſhing Room 
E Private Room 


F Paſſage 

G Room for the people who have the care of the Library 

H H Water Cloſets 

IIII Book-caſes 

K Sky-light 3 | 

LLLL Chimneys. Theſe four in grand Library are deſigned to give 
heat both ways 

M This dotted line itn the courſe of the ſection, which will be 


given in a ſucceeding number. 


PL ATE nw 


A Deſign for finiſhing the Pier of a Lady's Dreſſing Room. 
PL A 


A Deſign for a Tomb. 


FT Ha #8 LXXIX. 


Three Deſigns for Shop Cornices. 
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AT E 


LXXX. 


The Ground Plan and Elevation of a Villa, deſigned at the Requeſt of 
John Fennick, Eſq; of 1 near Newcaſtle upon Tyne. | 


AAAA Flights of ſteps aſcending 
to the principal ſtory, 

B Common Hall 

C Stair-caſe 

D Steward's- room 

E His Office . 

F Stone Cloſet 

G Bed-room. | 
H Houſekeeper's-room 

II Store-rooms 

J Bed- room 

K K Stoves 

L Kitchen 

MM M Stoves 

N Scullery 

O Hot Larder 

P Cold Larder 

Q Pantry - 

R Servant's Hall 

S Room to clean Plate in 

TTT Paſſages 

U U Private Stair-caſes for ſervants 

V Private Stair-caſe for ſervants to 
go to the chapel 

W Confectioner' s- room 

XX Stoves 

Y Cloſets for jellies, &c. 


2222 Neceſſaries 


A2 Billiard- room 
B2 Ditto Table 
C2 Smoaking-room 
Daz Drefling-room belonging t to 
the Bath 
Ez Bath 


Fa Footing round the Bath 


G2 Steps down into the water 

H2 Hz Niches for ſeats to repoſe 
on 

I2 I2 Piazzas -- 

K2 Butler's- room 

Lz Lz Plate Cloſets 

M2 M2 Cell ars 

N2 Wine Cellar 


 O2 Dairy 


Pz Alcove towards Garden 
2 Q2 Chimnies 

Rz Rz Theſe dotted lines ſhew 
the manner of the Groinds. 


82 82 This dotted line ſhews the 2 


courſe of the longitudinal Sec- 
tion, which, with the plan of 
the principal ſtory, will be 
given in the next number, 


PLATE 


\s 


* 


LXXXI. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Sugar Houſe. 
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LXXXII. 
A Deſign for A Looking Glaſs, 


„„ 


£ 


[ 45 J 115 


, AT; | LR. 


The longitudinal Section and Plan of the principal Story of the Deſign 
| fora Villa on Plate LXXX. 


A A Flights of Steps aſcending to X Collonade 


the principal floor, IV Salcons leading to the pic- 

B B Platforms ture gallery 
C C Small halls leading to the grand Z Picture-gallery 
hall or ſaloon A2 Chapel. 
D Saloon B2 Pulpit 
E Porter's- room C2 Reading - deſk 

F Room for fire-arms, &c. Daz Communi on table 
G Stair-caſe Ez Organ 
H H Private ſtair-caſe for ſervants Daz Gentlemens-ſeats 
I Breakfaſting-parlour +, _ Ez Servants-ſeats 

K Alcove for china PE Fa Steps aſcending to the pulpit 
L Dining-Parlour G2 Collonadeleading to the gen- 
M Alcove for ſide- board 1 tleman's fide of the chapel _ 
N Drawing-room H2 Collonade leading to the ſer- 
O Waiting- room vant's ſide of ditto 

P Gentleman's dreſſing- room 12 Servants ſtair-caſe leading to 


Q Collonade leading to the library ditto 
R Semicircular paſſage ann to K 2 Kz Water- cloſets. 


the muſic-room- Lz La Chimnies 
8 Muſic or dancing-room Mz Mz Theſe dotted lines ſhew 
T Orcheſtra the form of the ſky-liyht. 
U Organ | N2 N2 This dotted line ſhews 
V Library the courle of the longitudinal 


WW Book-caſes ſection. 
| Deſcription of the SECTION, 
See the Plan of the Ground Story. 


We ſhall begin at the Alcove towards the garden Pa—thence 1 
ing the dotted line $2) we ſee the dairy O2—thence the cellars M22 
thence the butler's-room K2—thence up the ſteps and thro' the paſſage 
T- acroſs the hall B=thence by the ſtair- caſe C- then down the ſteps, 
where is ſeen the private ſtair-caſe for ſervants to go to chapel V thence 


Y the 


. 
the confectionet's room W—thence the ſmoaking room C2—thence the 
billiard room Az - thence the dreſſing- room D2—thence the bath E2— 
Having thus gone through the gphole of the building on the ground plan, 
we aſcend to the principal flobr, and begin again to take our courſe at 
the library V (ſee the plan of the principal ſtory thence is ſeen the muſic 
or dancing-room S- thence the circular paſſage R—thence the gentle- 
man's dreſſing- room P—thence the other ſide of the circular paſſage K- 
thence drawing room N—thence the ground ſaloon D—thence the ſtzir- 
caſe G=thence thro' the ſmall ſaloons Y—thence is ſeen the picture 
gallery A—thence is ſeen the chapel Az —on the two pair of ſtairs, or. 
bed-chamber-floor is ſeen over the drawing-room, a ſmall bed chamber 
and a dreſſing- room the ſaloon extends to the two pair of ſtairs floor, 
over which is ſeen the outſide of the two circular private ſtair-caſes for. 
ſervants H, with doors leading over the leads to other rooms for ſervants 
—the ſtair-caſe G extends to the top of the houſe—over the ſmall ſaloons 
Y is ſeen a ſmall dreſſing room—In the next number will be given the 
plan of the two pair of ſtairs floor and ſection of the whole building, 
taking its courſe thro' the hall C-thence thro' the ſaloon D, and the 
other hall C. e | 


PL: A:T E LxXxV. 
The Section of the publick Library on Plate LXXVI. 


— 


Deſcription of the Scrion. 


We begin at the refreſhing room D—thence into one of the ſmall li- 
braries for the different languages B—thence into the grand library O 
thence into another ſmall library B—thence thro' the paſſage F. 


D Lea TP Ix. 
A Deſign for a Chimney Piece, 


I N 
19 37 1A T-5E . : 


The traverſe Section of the Villa on Plate LXXX. with the Plan of the 
T7, two pair of Stairs Bed-chaMber Floor. | 


A Stair-caſe K Small dreſſing room 

B Gentleman's bed- room LL Private ſtair-caſes for ſervants 

C Lady's dreſſing- room M The open part of the ſaloon 

D Nurſery, or room for children NN Beds 

E Waiting-maid's room _ OO Sky lights 125 

F Governeſſes room PP Chimnies 3 
G Small dreſſing- room or paſſage The dotted line Q ſhews the courſe 
HH Viſitors-rooms bol the longitudinal ſ(etion. _ .. 


Ditto dreſſing- room 
Deſcription of the SET tox. \ 
See the Ground Plan. 
We begin at the entrance of the common hall Bin the center of 


which is ſeen the paſſage T—leading' to the cellars, &c.—the firſt door 
is the way to the private ſtair-caſe for ſervants U=the ſecond door opens 


into the cold larder P=the third door opens into the pantry Qin the 


front and rear of the building is ſeen the ſteps aſcending to the principal 
gee the plan of principal ſtory. We begin at the platform B—thence 
into the ſmall hall C- thro' the ſaloon D—thence into the other hall C. 
See the plan of the bed-chamber floor.—Qver the ſmall hall C- in 
front of building) is ſeen the lady's drefling-room G—the ſaloon extends 
to the top of the two pair of ſtairs ſtory—over the other ſmall hall C— 
is the dreſſing- room for viſitors I.—QOn the three pair of ſtairs floor, or 
ſtory in the roof, is ſeen, over the lady's dreſſing- room, a bed-room for 
ſervants lighted by a ſky-light; adjoining to it is ſeen the outſide of the 
entrance to it; we then go round the outſide of ſky-light of the ſaloon, 
where is ſeen the outſide of private ſtair-caſe for ſervants, which gives 
admittance into another bed-room for ſervants —lighted by a ſky-light. 


P-L AF EB. LXMES 


The Back Front and Plan of the Bed-chamber Floor of the Deſign for a 
ſmall ruſticated HunTinG VILLA on Plate LXXIII. 


A Stair-caſe | F Wardrobe _ 
B Saloon 5 G Water-cloſet 
C Beſt bed-room | HH Beds 

D Alcove for bed II Chimnies 


E Bed- room 5 TO IAOAAINE 2 "PLATE 
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YA TE HAOXKEVHE” 
The Plans and Elevation Pi a Deſign for a FARM Hovse, or Rural 


Manſion, 
i 
La 15403: 08 Ground Plan. 
A Portico 1 | G Kitchen 
B Porch H Copper 
r Ji ae ies 
D Parlour 1 KK Doors leading to Barden and 
E Pantry | 128 
F Stair-caſe | 7 
0 
. The Bed-chamber Floor. 
A ea | | . pt F Bed · chamber for men 
B Compaſs-room 3 666 Beds 
C Bed- room | HH Chimnies 
D Dreſſing- room 1 The compals 
E Bed-chamber for mand - K The Sky-light 


Pp L AT E LXXXIX. 


A Deſign for a Mo RU MEN T. 


( 
= 1 A TY NG. * 


The Ground Plan and Elevation of a Deſign foraCounTy Court, or 
Cox of JusTICE ; dedicated to the worſhiptul Juſtices for the Coun- 


ty of ner, who have now a new building in lieu of Hicks's Hall. 


= 8 


P Houſe-keeper's parlour 


CC Bail-docks, or temporary places Q Kitchen 


of confinement for * 

DD Seats 

E Common ſaloon, or porch 

FF Common neceſlaries 

GG Stair-caſes for the priſoners to 

go up into the court 

H Private door to the houſe- keep- 
er's apartments 

J Private door to grand ſtair-caſe 

J Porter's hall 

K Grand ſtair-caſe 

L Hall belonging to the houſe- 
keeper's apartments 

MM Paſſages 

N Water-cloſet 

O Stair-caſe leading to cellars un- 
derneath the building 


I 


R Stoves 
S Copper 
T Paſlage 
U Pantry 
V Larder 


W Stair=caſe aſcending. to rooms 
above 


XX Cloſets 
YY Chimnies | 
Z Theſe dotted lines ſhew the 


manner of the groinds 


A2 Theſe dotted lines ſhew the 


courſe of the longitudinal ſection 


Bz Theſe dotted lines ſhew the 


courſe of the traverſe ſection 
The longitudinal ſection will be 
given in the ſucceeding number. 


vp 74a © + Ob 


The Plan of the principal ſtory, with the Weſt Front of a Deng for 
a CoukT of Jusrick, on the preceding Plate. 


A Grand ir=cifo 

B The landing 

C The court of juſtice 

D Chairman's or preſident's feat 


EE Juſtices ſeats 


FF Seats for counſellors and clerks 
G Their table 
H Seats for the Jury 
I Seats for the witn« les 
] Seats for the publ. C 
K The bar for arraigning priſoners 
for aſſaults 


. 


L The bar for arraigning the pri- 
ſoners from Clerkenwell 

M The bar for arraigning the pri- 
foners from Newgate 

NN Avenues leading to the 9 

laces 

OO Stair-caſes for the priſoners to 

come from below 


P The room for the grand jury of 


Middleſex 
The foreman's ſeat 
R Their table 


Fd 


1 
' 
i 
{] 
| 
1 
4 
82 
2 
N 
* 
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s The room for the witneſſes at- Y Stair-caſe belonging to badly: 


tending on the grand jury keeper's apartments 
T The record room _ „ 2 Chimnics | 
UU Shelves for the records Az Theſe dotted lines ſhew the 
| V Theſe dotted lines ſhew the courſe of the longitudinal ſection 
manner of the groinds | A2 Theſe dotted lines ſhew the 
W Saloon, or waiting-room courſe of the traverſe ſection, | 


X Dining- room 
P wy, A T E XCIL 


A Deſign for a CIELING for. a DRess1NG-RooM P on Plate LXXXIII. 
AA The cornice. 


F 


PEAT ñ ß 


A Deſign for a Srovx to fill up the opening of a CHIMxRV. 


2 


5 Sx" 


C080 
LE A TE AV, 


The longitudinal Section of the Deſign for a CounTyY Cour on 
e | Plate XC. 


f Deſcription of the Section (ſee the Ground Plan) 


We aſcend up the ſteps into piazza A—where we ſee the bail-dock C 
between which is the door leading to the office for the clerks of the in- 
ditements B. Note, in the deſcription of the ground plan this article B, 
by the miſtake of the printer, was left out. We then enter the common 
ſaloon or porch E—the firſt door that we come to leads to the private 
ſtair=caſe for the priſoners G the next door leads to the ſtair-caſe aſcend- 
ing to the rooms above W—the next door is a blank one—the next door 
leads to the common neceſſaries F—-we then paſs through the private 
door leading to the houſe-keeper's apartments H—then through the Paſ- 
fage M, and then into the other paſſage M, where is ſeen the door which 
leads into the kitchen Q—from thence we ſce the houſe-keeper's room P. 


See the Plan of principal Story on Plate XCI. 


Having aſcended to the principal floor, we fee the dining- room X 
then is ſeen the court of juſtice C—the firſt door gives admittance from 
the ſtair-caſe for felons from below O, againſt which is ſeen the profile 
of the ſeats for the publick the next door gives admittance from the 
room for witneſſes attending on the grand jury 8, againſt which is ſeen 
the fence which incloſes the ſeats for the publick J—under the center 

niche is ſeen the fence which incloſes the ſeats for the jury H—the other 
door gives admittance from the room for the grand jury P, againſt which 
is ſeen the fence which incloſes the ſeats for the publick G—againſt the 
abovementioned fences are ſeen the bars for the priſoners—we ſee the 
profile of ſeats for counſellors, clerks, &c. F, and their table Ge 


next ſee the profile of the preſident's ſeat D, from whence is ſeen the 
front of the ſeats for the galleries E. 


On the attic ſtory, over the dining-room X, is a bed-room, &c. for 
houſe-keeper.—The court extends to the top of the roof, which is light- 
ed by a ſky-light.—In the center of the court is ſeen a gallery for the 
public. In the next Number will be given the traverſe ſection of this 
deſign. | 


. PLATE 


E Fn. 
PLATE Xo. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Proteſtant Diſſenters MzzTING= 


0 U 8 E. 

A Portico II Stairs aſcending to 1 gallery 
B The inſide of chapel above 

CC Iſles KK Room for the miniſter 

DD Pews ; L Hall or paſſage leading to the a- 
'EE Seats | puartments of the perſon who has 
F Clerk's deſk | 8 the care of the meeting-houſe 
„ MM The apartments for the per- 
H Stairs aſcending to the pulpit * ſon who looks after the mecting- 

. houſe, 


N. B. The longitudinal ſection, with the plan of the gallery, &c. RY | 
the deſign, in the next Number, | 


P LAT E XCVI. 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a GARDEN SEAT» | 


AA Portico | EE Niches 


BB Collonades F Window 
C The tea- room, &c.. GG Theſe dotted lines * the 
D Chimne yr, form of the cove oß the cieling. 


P L A T E XCVIL 
A Deſign. for a LAMP. 


„„ 
J 


The traverſe Section of the Deſign for a County CourT on Plate XC. 
Deſcription of the Section (ſee the Ground Plan.) 


Io the right is ſeen the paſſage T—the door in which leads to the 
kitchen O—-from whence (continuing our courſe to the left) we ſee the 
pantry U—from whence is ſeen the common neceſſary F, in which we 
ſee the profiles of the ſeats—from whence we ſee the porch C—the door 
in which leads to the houſe-keeper's apartments H from thence we ſee 

the other common neceſſary, then the grand ſtair-caſe K=which extends 
to the attic floor, IS 


See the Plan of the principal Story on Plate XCl. 
” 


To the right is ſeen the witneſſes room attending on the grand jury S— 
from thence (continuing our courſe to the left) we ſee the court of 
Juſtice C—on the right ſide of which is ſeen the profile of the ſeats for 
the jury H—on the left fide is ſeen the profile of the ſeats for the wit- 
neſſes I- between which ſeats are ſeen the bars for the priſoners—from, 
whence we ſee the grand ſtair-caſe, on the landing of which we ſee the 
door which leads to the record-room T. „ 

On the attic ſtory, to the right, is ſeen a bed- room, &c. - from whence 
(continuing our courſe to the left) is ſeen the profile of the great gallery 
for the public from whence we ſee on each ſide of the circular cove 
other ſmall galleries for the public from whence is ſeen the profile of 
the other large gallery from whence is ſeen another bed-room, &c. 
the court extends to the top of the roof, which is lighted by a ſky- light. 


PLATE FO. : 


The longitudinal ſection with the plan of the Gallery Floor of the Def gn 
for a Proteſtant Diſſenters MRETING-Housk on Plate XCV, 


A The open part of the chapel EE Avenues leading to the pews 


BB Stair-caſes FF Lobbies or rooms for the com- 
CC Pews munication to the different gal- 
- DD Seats * 5 leries. 
Ge ks Deſcription 
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| [ 54 ] 
| Deſcription of the Section (ſee the Ground Plan.) 


We aſcend up into the collonade A—from whence we enter the chapel, 
where is ſeen the fronts and profiles of the pews—to the left of the 


chapel we ſee the profile of the clerk's deſk T—then the pulpit G— 


round which is ſeen the ſtairs H, which aſcend up to the pulpit—from 
whence we ſee the hall L, the door in which leads to the rooms M. 


See the Plan of the Gallery Floor. 


To the right and left of the building we fee the profiles of the gal- 
leries, where is ſeen the front of the pews and the profiles of the ſeats 
behind them— the two doors, that on the right gives admittance from 
the ſtair-caſe BM that on the left from the lobby F— we likewiſe ſee 
the front of the gallery. 


„„ C. 
A Deſign for a FRON TISPIEC E, 
FFC 
Three Deſigns for EN TABLATVURES. 


Fig. I. For a drawing- room. 8 
Fig. 2. For a parlour. | N 
Fig. 3. For a dreſſing-room. 


d 
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FL A TR Ol. 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Bridge. 1 | 
A Half the plan of the foundation G Coach-way 


of the bridge H H Foot-ways 
B The pier ? I The profile of the bed of the river 
C C Sterlings | K The water-line 
1D The river - LL The profiles of the bank of the ; 
E The bank of the river river 


F Halt the plan of the upper part, M M Niches. 
or coach-way of the bridge 


LATE Ol. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Country Public-Houſe. 


„„ 
The Ground Plan. 


A Kitchin or tap-room E Stair-caſe 
B Bar | F Parlour 
C Pantry .G Chimnies 
D Parlour 
Y 10 
; The Plan of the Bed-chamber Floor. 
A The ET IO s Room E Stair-caſe 
B Childrens room. F Chimney 
C Maids room: G G Beds 
D Mens room _ H H Small paſſages. Fo: 
„ PLATE 


LD 


ED TE 0 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Gothic Pulpit. 


A Half the plan of the pulpit D The feat, which is defi gned to 

B Part of the ſteps of the pulpit hang to the door 

C The door E Half the pillar, which ſupports 
the pulpit. * 


Fw AT FF Wy; 


A Deſign for a Table-frame, to be fixed to a Pier in a Dreſſing-Room. 


1 


„„ A Fir. CYVl; 


The Section of the Side-board fide of the Dining Parlour L on 
Plate LXXXIII. 


| Ar 
The traverſe Section of the Sugar-houſe on Plate LXXXI, with the Plan 
of the Warehouſe- floor. 92 


A Warehouſe 

B B Stoves 

C C Vent pan chimney 

D Stairs aſcending to the floors above, 


CES. Deſcription of the Section. 
See the Ground Plan. 


To the left is ſeen the profile of the ſtove for the ſugar, in which is 

ſeen the racks for-ſugar N 15 1 

On the warehouſe- floor (ſee the plan) to the left we ſee the ſtove 

continued; to the right is ſeen the profile of the bulk-head, which extends 

over the place where the pans for ſugar are; all the other floors are for 
the ſugar, 
* 


PE 4A TB OVA 


Having ſeen it remarked in ſome of the public prints, that the preſent 
market-bell in Smithfield is rather too mean a deſign for the moſt conſider- 
able market-place in the world, and that ſomething on a more exten- 
five plan might be erected, not only to embelliſh the market with an ele- 
gant object, but alſo to commemorate the actions of thoſe glorious martyrs 
who there yielded up their blood as a teſtimony of their faith, and laid a 
baſis for the preſent happy eſtabliſhed religion: and that the deſign might 


Ee alſo 


— 


1 


alſo ſerve as a monument or mauſoleum to hallow the ſpot were their aſhes 
was laid, we e have given the following 


Deſign for a Market-croſs, 
A Half the plan B The watch-box. 


ü 8 » GE. 


A Deſign for an ornamented Pannel. 


FL Fr On - 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Cavxcn, 


(The Elevation is the View taken at the Weſt End.) 


AA Steps aſcending to | QQ Seats for the common people 
BB Porches | R The facriſty, or place where the 
C Stairs aſcending to the bellfrey utenſils, the ornaments of the 
D Stairs aſcending to the organ loft, church, miniſters veſtments, &c. 
which is over the door E are kept 
E Grand door, or principal en- 8 The veſtry-room 
trance T Room for the reception of the 
F The body of the church miniſters, &c. | 
G The arms or ſides of the church UU Chimnies 1 
HH Steps aſcending to the altar WW Chapels over the burying- 
J The railing round the altar plwaces of honourable families 
J The area before the altar The dotted lines ſhew the manner 
K The altar of the groinds 
LL Seats for the miniſters An elevation of the view taken from 
M The reading deſk | eaſt to weſt, the ſections taken 
: N Stairs aſcending to the pulpit from eaſt to weſt, and north and 
O The font ſeouth, of this church in future 
PP Seats round the church for the numbers. | 
mearry-: The ſide view in our next. 


„ A ff -B CRE 
A Deſign for a* Term to ſupport a SUN-DIAL. . 


The heads on the ſquare block under the dial plate are to repreſent the 
four elements Round the body of the term are four ſquare blocks, each 
containing three compartments, in which are to be the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac Upon each block is to be a ſubject ſuiting a country ſitua- 
tion, ſuch as a dog, a hare, a ſtag, and a fox. — The heads upon the 
lower ſquare block are to repreſent the four ſeaſons, the compartment 
underneath is to be decorated with ſubjects appertaining to each Seaſon, 


. CxXII. 
A Deſign for a GR ATE. 
FF 
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FL A TE CXIII. 


The Elevation of the North Front (taken from Eaſt to Weſt) of the 
Church on Plate CX. 


| The lon gitudinal Section of this Church in our next. 


P UA T-B Ov. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a PRINTING Hos. 


F 
GROUND PLAN, 


A Hall 
B Reading- room | Fe Warehouſe for the printed Books 


C Library previous to their being delivered 
D Office | H Stair-caſe 


E Private Office II Chimnies. 
F Warehouſe for Paper before its 
being * 


F 1.0 4: 
A Stair-caſe E Ne 
B Landing F Room for wetting the paper 
C Compoſing- room GG 9 
D Rack-room s 
F'k 4 TE: ans, 
Two Deſigns for Lock-FURNITURE-. 
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door E—and deſcend one ſtep into the body of the church F. Under the 


ſtairs C, or organ-ſtairs D, which bring us into the organ-loft, we enter 


| {een the profile of two ſmall windows over the great eaſt window ;—re- 


P L A T E CXVI. 


The longitudinal Section (alen from Eaſt to Wet) of the Church « on: 
Plate CX. 


ö Deſcription of the Section. 
| See the Plan. 
We aſcend up the weſt ſteps A A—go through the porch B, and grand 


three windows fronting us, we ſee the doors which lead to. the chapels 
over the burying-places of honourable families, W W.—On each fide of 
ſaid doors, is the elevated ſeats for the gentry, PP. We now look to- 
wards the ſouth arm, or fide of the church G, where in front is the door 
leading to the ſouth porch B.—Againſt the left cluſter of columns is ſeen 
the front O. We now aſcend the three ſteps leading to the altar HH, 
where is ſeen the railing round it, I ; at back of which is the door leading 
to the veſtry room S.—Next we ſee the profile of the altar K—at back of 
the altar, is ſeen the ſacriſty R, to the left of which is ſeen the profile of 
its window, —Returning to the weſt porch, we either aſcend the belfrey -' 


the little door, at the fide of the window, over porch ;. to the right 
is ſeen the profile of the window looking welt ; to the left is the profile of 
the large arch (ſize and form of ſouth large window) under which 1s to 
be placed the organ: over the altar is ſeen the profile of eaſt window. 
Returning again to the organ-loft, we leave it, and aſcend up the reſt of 
the belfrey-ſtairs, and come through the little door into the clock, or 
ringing room ; to the right! is ſeen the profile of circular opening for the 
weſt clock; in front is ſeen the back of ſouth clock; to the left is ſeen 
the profile of a little door leading into the roof, over which door is ſeen 
likewiſe, the profile of a window to give light to the roof, we ſee the up- 
right part of it, or front: and over each window below, (between the 
rafters) is ſeen little circular openings to give light to it.— Over the ſouth 
window, is ſeen the croſs timbers and fide form of roof. To the left, is 


turning to the clock-room we ſee over the belfrey, to the right, the profile 

of weſt window; and to the left, the profile of eaſt window. Over tze 

* is ſeen the turret. 
The traverſe Section in the next number. : Att 4 
The Gothic architecture has, for theſe few. years paſt, fallen greatly: | Ft 4 
under the cenſure of the immoderate admirers of Grecian architecture, yet 1 
i we candidly confider we ſhall th both ſtyles have their ſeparate beau- 
H ties 


0:8], t 

ties and uſe. The Grecian taſte certainly beſt ſuits thoſe public build. 
ings ; ſuch as palaces, courts of juſtice, exchanges, hoſpitals, muſic- 
rooms, banqueting-rooms, manſions, &c. but for religious - ſtructures, 
Gothic, undoubtedly, ought to be preferred: the difference is eaſily to 
be decided: by ſpending a few hours in St. Paul's and St. Peter's, Weſtmin- 
ſer, we may eaſily and ſeriouſly tell which has the greateſt effect on the 
mind ; which pile of building conveys the more devout ideas ; which fills 
the ſenſes with the greateſt attention of the heaven above us ; which leads 
us more to contemplate on the life to come ?—If I may take the liberty 
to judge, it is St. Peter's; St. Paul's never can impart thoſe ſenſations ; 
it has the contrary effect. We behold that wondrous object with a fa- 
miliar eye: we conſider that as raiſed to paſs the hours in buſineſs, plea- 
ſare, and delight; no pious thoughts poſſeſs the mind, as while we are 
gazing on the vaulted roof of St. Peter. Therefore condemn not Gothic 
entirely, but as occafion ſerves and the ſubject requires, give preference 
to it. This little digreſſion is meant to take thoſe partial impreſſions 
from the minds of the ſtudents which they may likely have imbibed, that 
Gothic architecture is a depraved taſte, and ought never, on any account, 
to be introduced; and to remind them and others, that Gothic architec- 
ture has been ages back the taſte of Engliſhmen, and not entirely be led 
away by Grecian architecture alone, becauſe it is the invention of fo- 
reigners. 10 | | 


SL AT Cann. 


The Hall Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Gentleman's Town- . 
. | Hous E. 


A Steps . H Porter's room 
B Hall „ | I His bed 
C Grand ſtairs .- K Water-cloſet 
D Stair-caſe for ſervants. ILL Niches for fire vaſes to warm 
E Private ſtairs for gentlemen to hall | 
go to the bed-chamber floor M M Chimneys 


F Dining and breakfaſting-parlour N N Book-caſes 
G Gentlemen's dreſſing-room, or O O Form of the groinds 
ſtudy P P The area 1 


— 


The plan of all the ſtories in the enſuin g numbers. The baſement ſtory , 
in the next. 1 8 


* 


. CXVIIL. 


OAT A Deſign for a CHANDELIER, 


5 
FLAT x: CXIX. 


The Traverſe Sektion (taken from Norch to South) of the Church on the 
Plate CX. 


Deſcription of the Section. 
See the Plan. 


We end up the Worth or ſouth ſteps, A Ago thro' the porch B— 
and deſcend one ſtep into arm or fide of the chuch G—having come to 
the center of the building, we ſee the altar K—on the right ſide of which 
is ſeen the door leading to the facriſty R—round it is ſeen the railing I— 
and the ſteps aſcending to it H H—to the left is ſeen the pulpit and read- 


ing-deſk M—to the right is ſeen the font O—over the north and ſouth 


doors, we ſee the profiles of the large windows, over which windows we 
ſee the profiles of two ſmall windows to light the roof. 


The front and Profile of the roof drawn to a larger ſcale in the next 
Number. 


P L AT Þ ear 


A Deſign for a Door or FRONTISPIECE. 


P I A T BE On 


The Baſement Story of the Defign for a Gentleman's Town Hovsz on 


Plate CXVII. 

AA Coal vaults -B His bed 
B Vault for ſervants to put their I Houſekeeper's-room 

utenſils in JJ] Cloſets 
C C Areas KK Stoves: 
D Steps aſcending to the Areet L Stair-caſe for ſervants 
E E Paſſages MM Neceſſaries 

F Steward's- room ö NN Wine vaults, in which are {et 


G His bed-room the binns for the bottles 
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| F 66 
O Butler's pant W Larder 


P Servants hall 0 B 
Q Dult-hole EL Y Stair-caſe leading to ſtables and 
R; Kitchen laundry 

8 Oven e Z Z Beer Cellars, &c. | 
T Copper | Az A2 Chimnies | 
UU Dreſſers | The dotted lines ſhew the form of 
V PERRY + ” the groinds, 


The continuation of the hall . from the: dining parlour to the 


ſtables - the laundry plan over r ſtables—and bed-chamber 35 over e 
in a Wa next Number, 


FATE Om. f 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for an Harmonic Pavillion. 
AA Steps aſcending to the collo- K K Seats for the fiddles and other 


nades inſtruments 
B B Collonades | IL Rooms for the ulcians: 
© The muſic-roon MM Rooms for the company 
D The orcheſtra N N Chimneys 
E Baluſtrade, that divides the or- O Theſe dotted lines ſhew the form 
cheſtra from the room of the cove in the ceiling 
F F Seats for the choriſters The profile elevation and ſections 
G Area for the baſſes taken north and ſouth, and eaſt and 
H H Their ſeats. welt, in the proceeding numbers 
I Harpſichord 5 The profile elevation in the n 
J Organ number. he 


P L 4 1 E cxxIII. 
A Deſign for a CHAIR. 


* 


3 T EZE˖˙ 
 - | The Front W Profile of the Inſide of the Roof on Plate CX. 


L160 1 
The Front or upright Part of the Roof. 


„ 
The Profile of the Roof. 


A 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6.7. are the different timbers, Which refer to the n 
on the upright part of the roof. 
' BB The laths or bridging which ſuſtain the lead covering... 
CC The lead covering 
DD The profile of the vaulting 
E E The profile of the ſide walls 
F F the profile of the turrets 
The circular dotted lines ſnew in what manner the roof is conſtructed. 
The perpendicular dotted lines ſhew where the timbers interſect, as is 


1 I. 
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The horizontal dotted lines refer from the profile timbers to the f 


part of them on fig, I. 


The outſide of the great north window of the church in the next 


P L A T E Ccxxv. 


The Continuation of the Hall Plan from the Dining Parlour to the Sta- 
bles— The * Plan over Stables and the Bed- chamber Plan over 


Number. 


Laund If. 


10 1 


Continuation of the Hall Plan. 


A and F Dining-room and breakfaſting parlour 


B and G Gentleman's dreſſing- room and ſtud 
C C Flat over the kitchen, &c. 


D Stair-caſe aſcending to the laundry 
E Stables 


F F Stalls 

G Manger 

H Step-ladder to the hay-loft 
II Coach: houſe 

J Ar eas 


. 
The Laundry Plan. 


A Stair-caſe aſcending to bed-room 
B Laundry 

C Hay-loft 

D Opening to put hay down 

E Step-ladder from the {tables 


0 N Door to take hay i in from the carts 
8 Chimney. 


FI 6, III. 


ww 


A Stair-caſe 
B Footmen's room 


:C Coachman and Groom's room 
D D Beds 


E Chimney 


Bed Chamber Plan for Men. 


The plans of the one Pair: of ſtairs nnd two pair, in the next Number. 


* 


[: 69” ] 


PE & Tv XXV. 
The great North Window of bs e 5 Plate CX. The * 


Door in the next Number. 


r CEXVIL 
A Deſign for a MoNUMENT. 


1 1 " 
PEI A TE CXXVIII. : 


The Profils Elevation of che Deſign for an HARMON PAvIL LION oH 
Plate CXXII. The Section taken Nori and South in the next Number. 


P 5 AT E CNX. 


The Plans of the one Pair of Stairs and two Pair of Stairs Floors of the 


— 


delign for a Gentleman's Tow Hovss on Plate CXVII. 


1110 
The One Pair of Stairs Floor. 


A Dra wing- room E Grand ſtair- caſe 

B Saloon F Landing 

C Balcony, giving a view of the G Private ftair-caſe 
rand ſtair-caſe H Stair- caſe for ſervants 


D Wit hdrawing-room 3 I Chynnies 
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1 
Tub Plans of 


TE [1:0 


1 70 1 


The Two Pair of Stairs Floor, 


A Beſt bed-room 


B Ditto dreſſing-room 


C Ditto wardrobe 
D Second bed-room 


E Ditto dreſſing- room 
F Ditto wardrobe 


LA 


G The open part of the PRA ſtair 


caſe 
HH Gallery a 
I Private ſtair- caſe 
K Stair-caſe for ſervants 
. 
® MM Chimnies 


ry poder Outſide of Roof * the next 


(im) 


FL ATT OurT. 


The Welt Door of the Cnukcn on Plate CX. 


. A r "ORLEL 
The Section * North and South) of the Deſign 05 an HARMon:c 
PAVILLION. 
Deſcription of the Section. 
| See the Plan. 


In Front of the Muſic-room C—we ſee the Orcheſtra D—, on each Side 
| are ſcen the Collonades B—, 


The Section taken Eaſt and Weſt in the next Number. 


N cxnnrt 


A Deſign for a STATUARY MARBLE TABLE, inlaid with Japan Paintings. 


„„ TE CXXXUII. 


The Plans of the Garret Story ad Outſide of the Roof, of the Deſign 
for a Gentleman's Town Housz on Plate CXVII. 


FE G. I. 
The Garret Story. 


A Stair=caſe for ſervants 

B B Landing | 

C Open part of private ftair-caſe 

D D Rooms for women ſervants 

EE Cloſets | 

F Open part of grand ſtair- caſe 

G G Chimnies 

H H Beds. 


The cores Lines ive the Foro of the Sky-lights, 
M m . 


% 


9% 1 
e 


N 


A A The Roof i 


B Lead flat over grand ſtair- caſe 


C Ditto over private and ſervants ditto 
D Ditto over cloſets 


EE Ditto over garret windows 


FF Sky-lights | 
G G Chimney flues 
H H Gutters 

11 Parapets, 


The Outſide of Roof, 


— 


1 


„„ 


A Deſign for a Suor FRONT. 


JE ad 4.6 
The Section (taken Eaſt and weſt) of the Deſign for an Harmonic 
Parties. : 


\ 


Deſcription of the Section. 
See the Plan. 


We aſcend to the weſt collonade B next enter muſic-room C to 
the left is ſeen the orcheſtra D, wherein is the profile of the organ J, and 
harpſichord J. | > oe 

| To the left of the dome is ſeen the profile of the falſe front, to make , 
the ſide-eleyations uniform—This neceſſary help is ſo contrived, that | 
neither within the building, nor without, can it any ways be ſeen, but 
every part appears regular. This deſign is to ſhew the ſtudent {that as 
frequently buildings are finiſhed in an irregular manner, for the conve- 
niency of rendering ſome more favourite part compleat) that it is poſſible 
to remedy every diſagreeable object in the like manner by a little ſtudy, 
as 1s here illuſtrated. 


% CXXXVI. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for an EGVYPTIAN PYVRAMIDICAL 
| FAIRLY. 


A Entrance 

B Dairy 1 

C C Receſles for pans of milk, &c. | 

DD Theſe dotted lines ſhew the ſituation of circular windows above 
E E Theſe dotted lines ſhew the form of the groinds | 
4 The ſection, taken eaſt and weſt, in the next Number. 
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FLATS cant. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a SHEEP CoTs, to terminate the 


End of a Canal in a Garden, which generally extends to the Meadows 
or Paſture Ground. 


A Shepherd's hut 
B Bed-room 
C Bed 


a 


3 Fire-place 


E Yard 

F F Hovels for ſheep 

GG Rough bodies of trees which ſupport the upper part of hovel 
H Store-houſe for provender 

I Pond 

K K Avenues for the ſheep to go in and out 

L L Hurdles or railing which divide the garden from the meadows. 
The ſection (taken caſt and We ig the next Number. 


A Portico 

B Hall 

C Larder 

D Bar | 

E Bar-room 

F Public room for company 
68 Private rooms for ditto 
H Kitchen 

I Copper 

K Stoves 

LL Dreflers 

M Scullery 

N Sink 


FL AE 


BOLT ] 
P LzA T8 


CXXXVIII, 
The Ground” Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for an tine 


0 Dreſſer 

P Pantry 

Q Drefler 

R Grand ſtair-caſe 
S Private ditto 


TT Glaſs doors leading into the 


yard 
UU Chimnies 
V V Gateways 
WW Yard 
X Paſſage 
The plans of the princi paland at- 
tic floors in the next Number. 


CXXXIX. 


The Ground Plan and Elevation of a Deſi ign for a Villa, with a al 
Faim adjoining. 


AI Al Steps aſcending into the U Stairs aſcending to laundry 


Houſe 
B Hall 


C. Study, or common Parlour 


D Drawing- room 

E Dining- room 

F China cup- board 

G Grand ſtair-caſe 

H Private ditto 

1 Kitchen 

J Stoves 

K K Chimnies 

L Cup- board for Glaſſes 
M Scullery and Brewhouſe 
N Pantry 

O Milk houſe 


P Store-room 


V Coal-hole \ 

W Common neceſlary 

X Dung court 

Y Common ſtable 

44 Stalls © 
Az Manger 


6 


B2 Saddle houſe LE 


C2 Beit Stable 
Dz D2 Stalls 


Ez Manger 


Q Stair-caſe aſcending to rooms 


for ſervants 
R Water-cloſet 
8 Poultry court 


we. 


The chamber and attic floors are 


T Place for p wood, &c. in 


Oo 


F2 Saddle houſe 
G2 Gateway to the court 
H2 H2 Coach- houſes 


12 I2 Cow-ſtalls 


J2 J2 Mangers 
K2 Hog- ſty 
L2 Cyder-houſe 
M2 Barn 


for bed- rooms, &c. 
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The Section (taken Eaſt and Weſt) of the deſign for an EoveTian 


P'T A Tf XI. 
PyRAMIDICAL DAIRY, on Plate CXXXVI. 
Deſcription of the Section, 


See the Plan. 


At the weſt ſide we ſee the profile of the door Ces A—in the 


front is ſeen the receſſes for the milk, &c. C—to the left is the profile of 


a receſs; above is ſeen the profile of the circular window D; and on 


each ſide is the profile of ditto; above which is the profile of the tim- 
bers ſupporting the upper part of pyramid. | 


P I, 4. * E 


The Section 1 Eaſt and Welt) of the Deſign for aS HEEP Cox, 
on Plate CXXXVII. 


Deſcription of the Section. 
See the Plan. 


— — 


At the weſt end is ſeen the inſide of the ſhepherd's hut Ain the 
center is the fire- place D—on each is the windows, beyond which is the 
profiles of the two doors — next is the Yard E— in the center of which 
is ſeen the profile of the pond I behind is the hovel for ſheep F— 


where is ſeen the door leading'to the avenues Kat the eaſt end is ſeen 


the inſide of the ſtore- houſe H—where is a window and a profile of a 
door. 


(99) if 
CD A TE CLI. 7 | 4 
| A Deſignfor an Iron Gate, or Entrance into a Gentleman's Park. 1 
P W 4 TE; Cx q| 
The Plan and elevation of a Deſign for a Foor BRIDGE, over a ſmall 1 : 
River in a Gentleman's Park. q 
A Half the plan of the foundations G Steps aſcending to the bridge F! 
„ H The profile of the bed of the 1 
C C Stirlings 7 river 3 
DD The river | I The water line | 7 
E The bank of the river KK The profiles of the bank of 4 
F Half the plan of the upper part the river 1 
of foot-way of the bridge. J 
P 4, A r R en. 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a KEEP ER's Lop GE. 
| . 
5 | The Ground Plan. 
AA Steps E Gun - room 
B Kitchen 1 5 F Pantry 
C Scullery G Parlour 
D Cloſet H Stair-caſe. 
F 1 G. . II. 
The Plan of the Bed- room Floor. 
A Stair- caſe | E E The top of the parlour : 
B Landing FF The top of the ſcullery and 
C Bed- room | cellar. EE | 
DCloſet 
P-p-- I O. 
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The Plans of the Chamber, and Attic Floors of the Deſign for an . of 
Plate C XXXIX. 


F 10. 


* 


The Plan of Chamber loan 


A Grand . HH Bed rooms 
B Landing | TI Beds 
C Salloon N J Water- cioſets 

D Grand room for company 09 K Balcony 

EE Withdrawing- rooms L Paſſage 

F Waiters- room MM Chimnies. 
G Common Stair- caſe 1 


„C 
The Plan of the Attic F. loor. 


A co mmon ſtair-caſe F Water - cloſet 
B B Paſſage or gallery G G Chimnies 
CC Openings to give Wy to The circular dotted lines in gallery, 
paſſages below ſhew the form of the ſky-lights, 
D D Bed-room | - giving light to the ſame. 
E E Beds | 
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PLATE CXLVL 

The Plan and Elevation of a Defign for a STABLE. 
A Saloon, or carriage · way. 
B B Stables. 


5 COC Stalls. 
DD Saddle houſes. 


PLA TH: CEVIL 


Deſign for a CHIMNEY-PIECE, 


7 P L A PB CXLVIN. 
The Plan and Elevation of a z Deſign for a Tol I. Hoves, 


A Tollman's room. 
C His bed- room. 

D Bed. | ; 
E Cellar, &c. 


PL A TB. - CELIY, 
A Deſign for a CLOCK CASE. 
@y 
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The Flan and Elevation of a Deſign for a MavsoLzum. 


A Steps aſcenditl to th mauſoleum... _ _." - 

B Landing. | VVV | S 

C Porch. 8 | 

D D Mauſoleum. 155 . | 

E E Steps which raiſe one part. 35 the Congregation hw the other, for 
the better beholding the ceremony. 1 

F Landing, whereon the corps is reſted during the borid ſervice. > 

G G Stairs deſcending each way to the catacombs below. 1 

H H The open part of the . or well-holes. 5 

II Semicircular receſſes. 

K Steps aſcending to the altar. 

L Incloſed ſpace before the altar. 

M The altar. | | „ | 

N The clergy man's room. EY 7 V 

O The Sexton's room. 

Ihe Plan of the Crypta or Caticombs with the ſection of the whole 

building, taken, north and fouth, in the next Number. ” . 


* e * ' N 4 " 
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P 1b AF BS CLI. 


The Plan and Elevation of a e for a Rou＋]&- "Hovse, or Waren 


.Ho,u,s.F. 

A Piazza or Porch. K Dungeon. 

B The room for the Watchmen, L Seat. 5 

„ M Neceſſary. 

C The conſtable of the night's ſeat N Room for women priſoners. 
D D Seats for watchmen, &. O Place to lay down on. 
E Table. P Seat. 

F Room for priſoners of creditable Q Dungeon. 
appearance. | R Seat. 

G The houſe-keeper's room. S Neceſlary. 

H Room for men priſoners. TT Chimaies. 1 
1 Place for them to lay down on. UU Beds. | ; 


I Seat, 


Rr 


[ 82 1 
BE cl lu. 
The Plans and Elevation of A Helga for a PARSONAGE Hovse. 


F I G. 77% 
The Gtound Flos 


A A "IT aſcending i into the us. G Paſſage. 


B Hall. | H Kitchen. 
C Beſt Parlour. EL +. 
D Common parlour, _ K Pantry. . 
E Stair-cafe, LEE nn, 8 
F Study, 1 5 5 , N e De 
„ 
The Plan of the Bed Chamber Floor. 
A Stairs from below. e G G Chimnies. C 
B Landing. Ih. he ſtair- caſe is lighted by. a a5 
C Stairs aſcending to garrets. ee 
D D Dteſſing- rooms. PEER The two garrets are over the two 
E E Bed-rooms, dreſſing- rooms. SOLE. 
F F Beds 1 | 


P.1..4.1 E..-- CM... 


A Deſign for a CANDLESTICK, . 58 


[ 
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PLATE cv 


The principal Plan ad Elevation of a deſign for a ComPaNnY's HALL. 


A A Steps. | ; * 
B Saloon. | | 
C Beadles-room. 


D Armory, or ſervants hall. 
E Saloon. 


F Private ſtair- caſe, 3 to 
the rooms above, beneath which 


you deſcend to the kitchen, &c. 


belonging to the beadle. 

G Court-yard. | 

H Saloon. 

I Grand hall. 

J Steps which raiſe the prime 
warden's table above the other 
tables. | | 

K Their table. 

L L Livery tables. 

MM Side-boards, 

N Columnade, or grand ſide- board. 

O Saloon. 

P Grand ſtair-caſe. 

Q Saloon. 

R Gown-room. 

S Private hall. 

T Parlour for the prime wardens, 
or court- room. 

U Their table. 

V Stair caſe-for the muſicians to 
go to the mulic gallery over co- 
. Jumnade N, beneath which you 


deſcend to che cellars below. 
W Yard or garden. 


X Alcove; = 1 1 


Y Neceſſary for women 


Z Room fas garden pots, &. 

A2 Piazza. 

Bz Kitchen. 

C2 C2 Tables. 

D2 Oven. 

Ez Copper. 

F2 Stoves. 

G2 Scullery. 

Hz Copper. 

12 Hot larder. 

J2 Dreflers. 

K2 Confectioner's- room. 

L2 Stoves. : 

M2 Tables. 

N2 Private hall 1e to Mal 
en, e. 

O2 Buttery or Pantry. 

P2 Butler's e 

Q2 Yard. a 

R2 Neceſſary for men. 

Ta Tas. 

Uz Neceſſary for ſervants. 


Va Hall belonging to the clerk of 


the hall's chambers, 

W 2 His parlour, 

X2 Saloon. 

Y2 Clerk's office. 

Z2 Deſk. 

A3 Stair-caſe belonging to the clerk's 
chambers, beneath which you 


_ deſcend to his kitchen and other | 


ofhces. 


By B Chimnies. 


— 


. : * 
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PL: ALS CLV, 
The one Pair of Stairs Plan with the North Flank Elevation of hs 
EL. | whole Building of the Defiga for a Company's HALL. 


AA Grand ftair-caſe, P Room for the muſicians. 
B Landing. _ Q The open or upper part of the 
bt n 8 
* D Card- room. R R The open or upper mou of 
x E Coffce-room, or with * the yards | 
| room. 8 The open or upper part of the 
3 F Saloon. | kitchen. 
G Private ſtair-caſe. | T Stairs leading to the clerk's a- 
H Landing. . . partments. 
1 Ball room. U Landing. 


J] Alcoves for the muſic, &c. Saloon. 
K Picture gallery for the portraits W Drefling-room, 


of the wardens, ce. X X Bed-rooms. 
L Saloon. | Y Y Beds. 1 
M Council chamber. Z The open or upper part of the 4 
N Stair-caſle for the muſicians, court yard. | 
O Muſic gallery. | Az Az Chimnies, 5 = 35 


The ſection taken north and fouths, and ſection taken eaſt and weſt, 
in the next Number. 


MLA :- ON * 
be Plan of the CRVPTA or CATACOMBs, with the Section, (taken | 
North and South) of the whole building, of the Deſign for a Mau- 


ſoleum on Plate CL. 
A A The ſtairs from the chapel above. 


B Open ſpace under the ſtairs. | DE pe: : 
CC The crypta, or vaulted ifles to walk in, and to contemplate on the 
aſhes of the dead. | 5 CE 


D D Catacombs. 
| The dotted lines ſhew the forms 4p the Vaultings. | 
| Deſcription of the Section. | 7 
See the Plan of the Mauſoleum. . . 
Having got in the center of the landing F, we ſee be fore us the ſteps 
- K—which lead to the altar M—on ch fide are two receſſes I— to 
the right is ſeen the clerg gyman's room N—aad to the left the ſexton's 
room O. 
? Bee the Plan of the Crypta. 
> the centre is ſ:en the ſtairs (to the right 5 left) which deſcend 
below in the crypta we lee the ſquare doors before the catacombs D— 
to the right and left is ſeen the 1 of catacombs, in unten are the 
coffins. | 


P TL a I E CLVII. 
A Deſign for a Look IR GT Ass. 


7 N 


W 


P L A T E - CLIN. 


The Section YO North and South) of the Deſign for a ene $ 
HALL, on Plate CLIV. 


Deſcription of the Section. 
See the Plan of the principal Floor. 


Being in the centre of the, conte G—we ſee, fronting us, the 
door leading to the grand hall the door to the left leading into piazza 
Az —and the door to the right leading to the ſtair-caſe N. To the 
right is ſeen the prime warden's parlour, under which is a cellar T— 
and to the left the clerk's office, under which is a paſſage Y2—beyond 
which is the kitchen Ba, which continues up the next ſtory, beneath 
which is a kitchen belonging to the clerk's apartments. 


See the One Pair of Stairs Plan. 


The windows in court-yard give light to the picture gallery K- the 
windows above light a paſſage — to the right is ſeen the coffee- room or 
withdrawing- room, above which is a room and a paſſage for the Beadle's 
uſe to the left is ſeen the dreſſing- room belonging to the clerk's apart- 


ments, above which is a paſſage, and over the kitchen a room for ſervants 
to ditto. 


F AF £ CLIX. 
The Section (taken Eaſt and Weſt) of the Duſign for a Comeany's HALL. 
Deſcription of the Section. 
See the Plan of the principal Floor. 


We aſcend up the weſt ſteps A—enter into the ſaloon B=under Which 


is a cellar belonging to the beadle—thence into the court- yard, the door 
to the right leads into faloon E—and the door to the left into ſaloon Q 
the windows give light to the warden's parlou:-—thence into faloon K— 
in the centre is a window looking into butler's pantry P2—{(under which 


is a paſſage) thence we come through the colonade N—into the grand 
hall I, which extends (in height) through the upper ſtory—in the centre. 
is ſeen the nich for the hde-board M—over the coignade is the muſick 


gallery. 


Tr. Ke 7 See 5 


1 


See the Plan of the One Pair of Stairs Floor. 


* 


The. three centre Fründe in the court- yard give light to the eos 
room E- the other two light the ſaloons E and F; the windows above 


light the paſſage belonging to the beadle's apartments To the right is 
ſeen the ball room I—to the left is ſeen the picture gallery K, over 


which ; is a paſſage. 


PL * ”T E CLX. 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Gornic PAVILION, | 


AA Footing round the building. 

B Inſide of the ditto. 

C Chimney, 

The dotted lines ſhe the form of the vaultings. 


) ͤ T 


A Deſign for a Cod Monk, for a Lapy's DRESSINLG Room. 


i | 


e 4 Bo 
PLA T © CE 
A Deſign for a Gothic AL TAR-PIECE. 
P LAT E cx. 
A Deſign for a SHOP FRONT. 
JJV 
= N A Deſign for a CIE LIN O. 


LATE city, 
A Deſign far a HAL L LAMP. 
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F RN  CEEVE 


The Plan and Elida of a Deſign for a Mosrcar PAVILLION, 


To the Memory of 
HENRY PURCELL, 


He left this life 
And is gone to that bleſſed place 


Where only—his own * can 
Be exceeded. 


AA steps leading up to the building. 

BB Piazza or arcades for ee to walk in. 
CC Avenues to ditto. 

DD Phtform or terras. 


EE Flights of ſteps e to the orcheſtra. 


„%% — 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a TEMPLE. 


AA Steps aſcending to the building. 
BB Platform or terras. 


C The inſide of the temple. 
DD Alcoxes. 


JC cf. 


A Deſign for a Foxx. 


_— 


PLATE CLXIX, 
A Defign for a STOVE 6 RAT E. 
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p EAT E clxx. 
Tho Plans 14 Elevation of a Deſign for a Mos1cAL Pavi Lion. 
PT To the Memory of 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL, 


To thy great name, I dedicate this piles 
Who has ſo charm'd this wond'ring liſt'ning iſle, 
With notes harmonic, which doth rend the ſky, 
While modern untun'd ſtrains in diſcords die ; 
The chief of all the choirs, thou ſtand'ſt confeſt, 
Of lower worlds. In ſcenes of endleſs reſt, - 
Handel, thou ſure art highly plac'd among 

(In awful ſtate) the bright angelic throng, 

For oh, no mortal, more deſerv'd the ſkies, 
Who has made millions, with uplifted eyes, 
Adore their maker Tun d by thee to ſing, 
The praiſes of our 9 oy nly King. 


_A Half the ground- plan. . K K Firſt n or terras. 


B B Steps leading to the 15 L L Flights of ſteps aſcending to the 
C C Footing round the building. M M Second platform or terras. 
D D Flights of ſteps aſcending (to N The pavillion. 


right and left) to the pavillion a- O The pedeſtal for the figure of 
bove. | Fandel. 


E E Arcades for company to walk, | In the Elevation 


. 5 Thoſe circular tablets upon the ſaf. 


cia below the ſecond platform, 
The dotted lines ſhew the form of are deſigned to contain the ti- 


the groinds. tles of the ſeveral ſubjects which 


G Half the upper, or pavilion plan. he has ſet to mulic. 


H H Footing round the building. 
11 Flights of ſteps aſcending to the 


\ 


The Section of che whole building, th 105 wich in 1 next Number. 
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5 5 A T E cl XXIII. 


The Section of the whole Building, when North and South, of a . 


ſign for a Mustcar Pavillion, to the e of GEORGE 
_ FREDERICK HANDEL, on Plate CLXX. 


Veſenption of the Section. 5 


See the Ground Plan. 
on n fide is ſeen the profile of the ſteps B, which 0g to ds footing 


round the building C—we then enter the arcades for the company to walk 


in E—then into the faloon F. Above the groinds of the arcades is ſeen a 
8 tier of . for the better ſupport of the a above. 


See the Pavillion Plan. | 
To the . and left (above the arcades) we behold the firſt ohicfoldy 


 K—we then aſcend up the flights of ſteps L, which bring us on the ſecond = 
platform M—thence we come into the pavillion Nln the center is ſee n 


the N of the e of Handel and Fe pedeſtal O. 
Pi: 1. A . LXXIV. 


- The Plan and Elevation of a Defgn for a Gun TLEMAN'S Vik. 


A Hall V Q Pantry 
B Beſt N n 
IFF 8 Wood and coal- bg ; 
D Saloon e ne T Place to clean knives, &c. 
E Dining- parlour | U Avenue between the houſe. and 
F Paſhge . | offices 
G Back ſtair- caſe if V Stair-caſe to rooms over coach and 
H Avenue between the houſe and ſtable tbe 4 
the affires W Yard 
RR t NX Stable 
„%% nn Ei. way 
K Stoves | CC ERIG TY 
L Scullery %%%ͤͤ;ͤð x ladder to 80 up to ths toy. 


/ PT Ee [«);- | 

N Copper B32 Coach-houſe 
O Stair-caſe to 8 above C Horſe-pond 
P Avenue between offices and out- D2 Chimnies. 


buildin gs | 
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The Plan of the Bed Chamber Floors and tlie Garret Floor of the « Deſign 


\ 


0%) „ 
5 1 A” T E cLxxv. 5 


for a Vrrr on the e Plate. 


4 
. * 


% 


TO PF 7 6. Od, ce 
The Plan of the Bed Chamber Floor. 5 

A Beſt b . e Bed-room for footmen 1 

B Landnng M Dditto for butler 

C Beſt bed roo mm Sei ae 

D Wardrobe or dreſſing- room O Bed-room for coachman, &. 

E Saloon drefling-room P Hay- loft 

FF Alcoves. 5 Q Door to take hay up 

G Bed- room VE Opening to let the hay down 
-H -Patlage T ̃ñ Opening nom below: 

IJ Back ftair-caſe . | 1 5 

J Stair- caſe from Waſh-houſe --- IF: Beds „ Tad, 

K 3 15 7 V Chimnies... 880 

: "Þ-1 G. II. x 

The . of the Garret Floor: 

A Back: dair cat = H Lady' s maid's room 

B Fab 15 I Room for Cook ad; houſe maids, 
Co» x „ &Cc. e 

D Nurtery: | J The open or Apper part of the beſt 

E Glaſs door to 80 out on 1 the bal- ſtair-caſe 

c : The circular dotted line ſhews the 

F Balcony ß „% ern.of Us ſkylight. 


| 66 Bed-rooms for chili and KK Beds 


nurſery maids | Co LL Chimnies. 


p L A 'T E CLXXVI. 


5 The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a 8 To, at the End « « Canal: 


in a Gentleman 8 Garden. 


AA The Canal Et et te 
BB Walk in the grotto! We I Og ad os Loh She 8 
Alcove e e e | 
PD Circular receſſes 

'T he dotted. lines ſhew the ru of the bende. 5 
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* N | 
4 * * op 
* #* 
WI Tr HF 


7 The cel Plan aa Elevation of a been 6 for 4 Comery 1 0 0 D. 


A Steps aſcending: to tlie mT . Stirs drains to rooms above 
B Footing before dito V 
)J) X The ground for the uſe of ditto 
DD Ditto room Neceſſary for ditto | 
E Ditto yard Ares 2 Place. for gt 
FF Yards for men Lies: 2 a Kitchen 
: G Room for ditto _| | B2 r 5 
$ HF Stairs aſcending to rooms above," 'C2 Oven t 7 
f | 3 belonging to ditto Da Scullerß 
| "0 I The ground. for the Exerciſe of Yo Hot larder 
i | 5 %%% A 5 2 Cold larder 
; J Neceſſary for ditto 25 Wi Ga Drefſer _ 
q K Place for rubbiſh” 112 H Rooms for the perſon whe. 
n L Tap- room for men 400 keeps the kitchen 
—_— MM Theamr 12 Yard for women felons 
_ N Stairs to go to the beer cellar be- J2 Room for ditto 
low ; K2 Stairs aſcending to rooms abors 
O Boxes | for ditto 
P Rooms for the perſon who keeps L2 Neceſſary for ate 1 
_ - - he Pp” | M2 Yard before the cellar 
TR - Q Yard for men felons 8 Na Na Avenues between ditto 
Z R Room for ditto %% ͤ 
8 Stairs aſcending to rooms above for Pa Paz Chimnies 
ditto 55 Qa Circular ſpace for the conveni- 
T Neceſſary fo ditto ; ency of ſerving all the priſoners 
UU Yards for women debtors with meat and drink, without any 
V Noon for ditto. V 8 the debtors mixin 8 with the 
VVV. | elons. 


The walls 51 the ſmall mats whlch a are ſhaded lighter a the other 
walls, are to be carried up breaſt high, on which are 10 be raiſed an iron 
work to keep the ſeveral priſoners aſunder; yet, upon occaſion, each may 
converſe with the other, without joining together, and ſo be the means 
of keeping good order and peace in the gaol; the general method of let- 
ting debtors and felons mix promiſcuouſſy together, has been oftentimes 
E of bad conſequences, and is, by the iron partition, remedied. 
In the elevation is ſeen at each angle of the building (above the firſt ſtory) 
15 cages. for the men and women debtors to beg for e in. 
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hE ABEL ATE ene 5 
1 T he one Pair of Stairs Plan, and the Section of the whole Building 
f (taken North and South) of the Deſign for a CounTY GOAL on 
* J 65 Fan ans on dt EC 
| 1 A Stair-caſe for the men debtors, W Reading deſk - {RON 
. | B Steps aſcending to the cages for X Stairs aſcending to the pulpit 
| | ham W@ beg 177 RT oi YE aepont 1" e 
C The cage 2 2 Folding doors, which, when 
e ie ela ſervice is to be performed in the 
E E Rooms for men debtors | | chapel, is to be opened, and the 


FF Common ſleeping rooms for - priſoners to be placed in the fol- 
ditto F lowing manner. The felons to 
G G Barracks for ſleeping on be ſent up to the ſecond ſtory, 
H Stair-caſe for the women debtors where, from a gallery in the up- 
I Steps aſcending to the cages for per part of the chapel, they may 


them to beg in bhear the ſervice. Then the ' 
% £608. 3 | debtors may go into the chapel 
KK Fas ain feryice is deer; the 
LL Rooms for women debtors ' debtors to return to their apart- 
M Common ſleeping room for ditto ' ments, and the folding | doors 
N Barracks for ſleeping on being cloſed, the felons to return to 
O Stair-caſe for men felons  _ their rooms likewiſe 
P Sleeping room for ditto. . A2 A2 Chimnies | 185 | 
QQ Barracks for ſleeping on B2 The upper part of yard _ „ 
R Stair-caſe, for women. felons The three common ſleeping rooms 
8 Sleeping room for ditto aaäläand the chapel extend in height to 

T T Barracks for ſleeping on the top of the building, and receive 
The chapel N 


n light from ſky- lights. 
V The altar „ 195 N ad . 
: Deſcription of the Section. 


(See the Ground Plan.) 


In the center is ſeen the door leading into the cells O2—the doors on 

each fide lead to the men and women felons rooms. To the right is a profile 
door leading into tap-room for men debtors L—here is ſeen the bar 
M—and boxes O—on the ſide of the building is the ground for the debt- | 
ors I—and the place for the rubbiſh K to the left is a profile door lead. 
ing into the kitchen Az here is ſeen the doors leading into the hot and 


z 
1 
1 


1961 


g cold 1 on the fide of the - building is the ground for the women 
| debtors Road the PR for the rubbiſh Z. 


drag the One Pair of Stairs Plan) 


Over the tap room is ſeen the ſleeping ; room- for men debtors . 
which receives light through a circular opening in the floor of the room, 
above which is to be for a ſleeping room likewiſe; the whole lighted 
from a ſky-light above. Over the kitchen is ſeen the ſleeping room for the 
women debtors M, which receives light in the ſame manner as the men 


_ debtors e and the room above that for another ſleeping room. 


"eaſt and Wy, in — next N umber. 


The two pair of ſtairs plan, and ſection of the whole building, taken 1 


| Y L A 1 clxxxL. os 
| ( 4 Deſign 85 MoxunzxT, to the Memory of the Earl of cuaruau. 
| % Th figure in the center is the Earl in his laſt ſickneſs, requeſting che 
ö ö figure before him (which is Lord Camden) to ſave his country; the other 
| ö ure z is Britannia Weepin 8 over wg dying ſon. 
1 PL AT. E - CEMRMIE 
| Two Deſigns for DOOR Knockers. 
2 
3 
g 5 
|| | * 5 5 
1 f \ 7 
7 8 
' hy 5 
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P. L. A . E cLXXXIII. 
The two Pair of Stairs Plan, a the Section of PI whole building 


(taken Eaſt and Welt) of the . 85 a COUNTY Goar, on Plate 


CLXXVII. 

A Stair-caſe for n men debtors PP Barracks for a on | 
B B Paſſnges Q be open or upper part of the 
C Rooms for men debtors chapel 

D DD Common rooms for ditto R R The gallery for felons to hear 
E E Barracks for ſleeping on divine ſervice in 
F Stair-caſe for women debtors 88 Folding doors which give admit- 
G G Paſſages tance to the gallery 5 


H H Rooms for women debtors TT Chimneys 


I Common ſleeping- room for ditto U The upper part-of the yard 


J Barracks for ſleeping on VV Circular openings to 8 light 

K Stair-caſe for men felons to rooms below 

L Sleeping- room for ditto The circular dotted lines in the 
MM Barracks for ſleeping on three circular ſleeping-rooms and 
N Stair-caſe for women felons the chapel, ſhew the 285 of the 


0 Sleeping- room for ditto | {ky-lights. - 


Deſcription of the Section. 
(See the Ground Plan) 
Aſcend up the ſteps A enter into the jailor's hall C- where on che left 
of the chimney, is ſeen a door which leads to the jailor's room D— from 


-thence into the yards, in the center of which is the door leading into the 


tap-room L—the door to the right leads to the men debtors appartments 
E—and the one on the left to the men felons rooms Rwe next go to the 
avenue before the cells N 2—and into the center circular avenue, where is 


ſeen the doors leading into the cells O 2—to the left is ſeen the inſide of one 
2 the cells. 


(See the One Pair of Stairs Plan. ) 
Over the hall is one of the common fleeping-rooms for men "debtors 


F. in which is ſeen a door from the paſſage D—over the cells is the 


W V—in which is ſeen the large door entering into the chapel. 
(See the Two-Pair of Stairs Plan.) 
Over the one pair of ſtairs common fleeping-room is ſeen the two 


pair of ſtairs ditto, with a door from paſſage B and likewiſe we ſee 


the circular ans + for light V—the whole lighted from the 9 


| above. 


Over the chapel 1 is ſeen the gallery 3 the large Jos an 


into the gallery, the whole lichtes from the ſky-light above. 


Sr 


Das = CLXXXIV. 
+Þ hree Deſigns for Border for GRATEs. 
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Re The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Boxs-Hovse. 


Mors ultima linea rerum eft.-——Emb. Hos. 
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B B Steps aſcending up to the Bone- E Entrance into the Book hou 


houſe . F ini of ditto 
86 Buttments _ 5 
The ſtudent is to obſerve, that as all churches ſhould be built in the 


E taſte, as being more ſuitable to ſuch ſtructures than the Grecian 


taſte, ſo likewiſe every part appertaining to it muſt be in the ſame ſtyle, 
{as this deſign for a bone-houſe, and various other deſigns introduced in 


the courſe of this work for religious purpoſes.) For true it is, nothing can 


be more abſurd than mixing one taſte with the other, as is too commonly 
the caſe, for inſtance, the towers of Weſtminſter Ys what a medtey of 7, 


Grecian and Gothic architecture is there 


The choir of the fame place is decorated with a ſcreen of Grecian co- 
lumns, &c. to the altar, while every other object round is Gothic! 


Guildhall is another proof of this unaccountable fancy—all the upper 
part of the building has been repaired in' the Roman ſtyle, doubtleſs - 
with the intent of ſhewing how far inferior the Gothic part below is to 
its vain and towering beauties above the choir to Canterbury cathe- 


dral is Grecian, and numberleſs other places in En gland can Hes 
inſtances as ridiculous as theſe. 
E think no true conſiderate admirer of Grecian Architecture can with 
confidence maintain that ſuch medley work ſhews real taſte, it can only 
ſhew a love of novelty, which will always reflect a diſgrace on the intru- 


der of Grecian architecture on Gothic remains. 


If any of theſe venerable piles need repair, or any nn let it 
be deſigned in the exact manner of the original work, and ſeek not, by 
1 1.6 ſome new whim or fancy, to caſt a mark of "ſcorn on what in- 


deed ſhould be our - Pris | to imitate and PREV in its "origina) purity 
and grandeur, 


Some ee of late years 1 invented an extraordinary tafte for 
Gothic buildings, as the feats of juſtice in Weſtminſter-hall the arches 
that compoſe the fame are purely modern, and I may ſay, with the reſt of 
the ornaments, need no other conviction of their deformity and extrava- 


gance than to be compared with the old Gothic thus is one of the 


nobleſt rooms in the world rendered odious, when before it was ſo truly 


beautiful and magnificent. 


I muſt confeſs myſelf a zealous admirer of Gothic wann 


firming with confidence, nothing can be more in character, and better a- 


dapted to a plage of worſhip, than that awful ſtyle of building, and that 
Grecian and Romiin architecture ſhould be confined to manſions and ather 


Jens CaxrER 


